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INTROP][JCTION. 



Xo the following translations a pre&ce is, indeed, 
scarcely requisite. There is little more to ob- 
serve, than that they form but a small portion of 
a series, long since accumulated on the Transla- 
tor^s shelves, from which specimens, (mostly in 
verse,) appeared occasionally in Blackwood^s Ma- 
gazine,* and that they are now printed in con- 
sequence of that increasing interest which seems 
lately to have been excited in favour of German 
stories. 

Not only have such publications been already 
received with approbation, but several others are 
announced as in the press, for which change, our 

J\ • Hor» Germanice. 
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VI IMTRODUCTION. 

extended intercourse with the Continent is one 
obvious reason. Critics, who before talked glibly • 
of the Grerman school, (as if there were but oncj) 
begin to perceive, that in this neglected language, 
which hitherto rarely formed a branch of what is 
called liberal education, every possible variety of 
composition and style may be discovered. Such 
prejudices being cleared away, versions, therefore, 
of minor German noveU, without alteration, may 
prove acceptable now, as those from Italian sour- 
ces were popular and current two centuries ago. 

The first narrative in this collection, ^^ Made- 
moiselle de Scuderi,^ is one of the few examples 
afforded by Hofimann of a plain historical style, 
in opposition to the wildness and bizarrerie in 
which he usually indulged. The repulsive crimes 
of Brinvilliers are well known ; but probably Car- 
dillac's character is altogether of his. own inven- 
tion ; and it is so well supported, that, aS a good 
story may bear to be twice told, there is the less 
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reason to regret an accidental collision in thia 
instance between the present writer, and the au- 
thor of several spirited translations which came 
out at Glasgow some time after the first of these 
volumes had gone to press. For the rest, it is 
believed that they are as yet wholly new to the 
JSnglish publia 

^^ Scharfenstein Castle,^'' is by the Baroness de 
la J^jgiJ^Fougue, whose story of the " Cypress 
Wreath^ appeared in Blackwood^s Magazine for 
ISldf and was not only reprinted in other perio- 
dicals, but converted into a popular tract, and 
<;irculated over England. ^* Rolandsitten,''' (ano- 
ther x>f ^Ho|gD2Bp^s,) though it seems to have 
been very hastily written, contains an exuberance 
of plot, from whidi, if the materials were subject- 
ed to a process of remodelling, three separate dra- 
mas or tales might be constructed 
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George Selding,^^ had the scene been changed 
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to England or Scotland, might (in good hands) 
have made an excellent sketch of domestic hfe^ 
after the manner of Miss Edgeworth-^o-or ratheir, 
perhaps, that of the author of ^^ Lights and Sha* 
dows." 

The ^^ Siege of Antwerp,^ here but a rough 
outline, is yet admirably conceived, and might 
supply the groimd-work for a histmcal novel in 
three volumes. 



<< Wallburga^s Night^ is a pretty fur specimen 
of supernatural or fairy legend ; while *^ Oath and 
Conscience,'^—- and thie " Crystal Dagger^ by Pro- 
fessor Eruse of Copenhagen, though but minor 
productions of his pen, prove his ingenuity in 
the contrivance of mysterious and intricate plot. 

The " Spectre Bride" and the « Sisters" are 
among those numberless ghost stories, of which 
the late M • G. Lewis has been the only success- 
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fill adaptor ; and the sketch entitled the ^* Warn- 
ing,'^ is from a ^^ Ghost-book'" published at Rud- 
dolstadt in 181 7, where the narratives are, for the 
most part, founded on real events. 

After these brief notices, the translator feels 
aware that any remarks he should wish to add 
might be interpreted, however erroneously, into 
censure instead of approval— not only of these 
volumes, but of other versions which have been 
published, or are likely to appear from the same 
language. This, of course, would be absurd and 
irrevelant, — ^nor is it his intention to offer any 
such opinions. But, that German authors, if an- 
glicized, not as on the present and on other occa- 
sions, by the mere process of translation, but sub^ 
jected to that of a remaniement ot refacimento^ 
will prove infinitely more acceptable than they 
have ever yet been to the British public, he is 
thoroughly convinced. On this principle, alone 

were various scenes in his dramatic specimens 

62 
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rendered in the estimation of most readers effec- 
tive, and it is on this principle only, (though it 
has at present been laid aside) that he intends to 
renew these employments with regard to foreign 
literature, which have been long interrupted by 
other avocations. 

It is, indeed, scarcely possible to imagine two 
civilized countries, between which there is found 
a more striking, difference in regard to language 
and moods of mind, than that which exists be- 
tween Germany and modem England. If we re- 
turn to the period from the reign of EUsabeth 
to that of Charles I., however, man3r points of 
resemblance are discovered. Even the language of 
England was then more plastic,«-^here were dar- 
ing spirits who made trials of its power,**theatri- 
cal authors, (as for the last ten years in Germany,) 
especially flourished,— and to such members of 
the Roxbui^h or Bannatyne club as have been 
in the habit of reading, not Black-Letter books 
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alone, but the prose and verse generally of oxtt 
early times, even literal: translations firom the 
stores of a Leipsig circulating library might ap- 
pear familiar and congenial. 

Doubtless, it must be allowed that our ideas, 
and to a certain extent our emotions, depend on 
the language in which they are to be conceived 
and embocfied ; and while in Great Britrai oiie 
might almost say that intellectual energies are re- 
strained by the strict conventional forms in which 
they are to be expressed, — ^in Germany, every 
nttance of thought can at once be seized and com- 
municated ; in proof of which^ it is only necessary 
to obs^re, that many passages in Shakespeare, 
which excite doubtis even in an English commen- 
tator, are rendered by Voss and Schlegel clear and 
effective. Still better examples are afforded by 
the versions of Homer, Sophocles, and Eschyhis, 
proving that the most difficult Greek may be 
transftised faithfully into a modem tongue. Cal- 
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deron too, and portions of Lope de Vega, whose 
works might resist the best efforts of an English 
artist, have been revived and brought out with 
perfect similitude and facility. 

Such desultory remarks may be thought irrele- 
vant in a preface to three little volumes, selected 
from the works of minor novelists ; nor, though 
the language be rich and flexible, will it follow 
that stich authors should always take advantage 
of the power thus afforded them. German read- 
ers are, in fact, very easily excited, and in their 
popular romances, while incident and character 
are by no means wanting, yet these are seldom or 
never brought forward in that style of alto relievo 
which has become indispensable in this country. 
On the contrary, the novelist may come before 
the public as often as he thinks proper, in night- 
gown and slippers, quite assured that he will be 
greeted with as much good will (if not as much 

respect) as if he were in gala attire, with brilliant 

.11 
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stars and red ribbons. The minor arts of comi 
position are often disregarded. Metaphors are 
confused and broken ; long passages of tame dia* 
logue are allowable, and the same word may be 
used, not always in the same sense, ten times 
within one page. Notwithstanding all this, the 
book may have its share of ingenuity and inte- 
rest ;^t should be remembered, too, that no 
longer than sixty years ago, the literature of our 
German neighbours was, comparatively speaking, 
in its infancy ; and, even now, they are many times 

satisfied with bold outline sketches in crayon. 
Hence the vast extent of their productions, like 
those in the portfolio of a painter, of which the 
number always exceeds incalculably that of his 
finished works. 

A connoi88e%ur will fix his attention on these as 
willingly as on the largest gallery pictures of the 
same artist,, while a mere soudiaant critic will 
treat them with disdain,— not recollecting, that to 
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be fastidious is, in ninety-nine cases out of each 
hundred, no proof of taste, but of perceptions 
blunted and obtuse. 

Edinburgh, October 10, 1826. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In the Rue St Hmnor^ in Paris, during the reign 
of Louis XIV. was situated a smaU house, inha- 
bited by Magdalene de Scuderi, the celebrated 
poetess, well known to the public, both through 
her literary productions, and the distinctions con- 
ferred on her by the King, and the gay Mar- 
chioness de Maintenon. 

Very late one night, (it might be about the 
autumn of the year 1680,) there was heard at 
the door of this house a violent knockitig, which 
echoed through the whole corridor. Baptiste, a 
man-servant, who, in the small establishment of 
the lady, represented cook, valet, and porter, had, 
by her permission gone into the country to .at- 
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tend his sister^s -wedding, and thus it happened 
that de Scuderi^s waiting maid, la Martiniere, 
was alone, and the only person who now kept 
watch in the mansion. She heard the knocking 
repeated after a short silence, and suddenly the 
painful reflection came on her mind, that Baptiste 
was absent, and that she and her lady were left 
quite defenceless against any wicked intruder. 
All the stories of house-breaking, theft, and 
above all of murder, which were- then so ftequenf 
in Paris, crowded at once on her remembrance, 
and she became almost convinced, that some band 
of assassins, aware of their lonely situation^ were 
the cause of this disturbance. If rashly admitted, 
they would doubtless perpetrate some horrible 
outrage ; so she staid in her room, terrified and 
trembling ; at the same time wishing in her heart 
Baptiste (or rather his sister and her wedding 
party) audidbie. 

Meanwhile, the knocking continued to thunder 
on ; and it seemed as if she distinguished a voice 
at intervals, crying out— ^^ Open the door, pour 
TamouT de ZMei^,— open the door !— At last, in 
great agitation, Martini^re seized the candle, 
and ran out into the corridor, where she plainly 
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heard the stranger^s voice, repeating anxioudy 
and vehemently, ^^For Grod^s sake open the door r 
— " In truth,'' thought Martini^re, *' no robber 
would speak in this manner ; who knows whether 
it may not be some poor persecuted man, who 
seeks protection from my lady, knowing that she 
is ever inclined to succour the distressed ? But 
let us be cautious.'' She now drew up a win- 
dow that looked into ihe street, and called out, 
^^ Who is there, at such unseasonable hours, thun- 
dering at the gate, and rousing every one from 
sound sleep ?" At the same time, she endeavoured 
to give as much as possible of a manly tone to her 
voice, which was naturally none of the weakest. 

By the gleam of the moonlight, which just then 
broke through the clouds, she perceived a tall 
slim figure, attired in a lightgrey-coloured mantle, 
and with a broad hat slouched over his features. 
Thinking to intimidate him^ she called out with- 
in the house, but loudly, so that the stranger 
ought hear her, <' Baptiste— Claude-— Pierre 1 
rouse, and see what is the matter. Here is a 
good for nothing vagabond, who has been knock- 
ing as if he would bring down the house about 
our ears." Then from without she was answered 
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by the tones of a soft and plaintive voice. ^^ Marf 
tini^re,^ said the stranger, I know very well that 
it is you, however you may try to disguise your 
accents. I know, too, that Bapiste has gone into 
the country, and that you are alone in the house 
with your lady. Be not. afraid, but open the 
door for me. You have nothing to apprehend ; 
but I must absolutely speak with MademoiseUe 
de Scuderi, and this without a moment^s delayJ" 
" What art thou thinking of?'' answered Marti- 
niere angrily ; ^^ thou wouldst speak withmy lady^ 
forsooth, in the middle of the night ? Shouldst 
thou not recollect, that she must be long since 
asleep, and that I would not for the world disturb 
her rest, which, at her time of life, is so need- 
ftil.?'^ 

" On the contrary,'* said the man from below, 
" I know very well thatj at this moment, your 
lady has only just now laid aside the manuscript 
of her new romance^ on which she labours night 
and day; and that she is employed in writing- 
some verses, which, at to-morrow^s lev^e^ she in- 
tends reading to the Marquise de Maintenon. In* 
short, I am certain that she is still awake, and 1 
implore of you, M«rtini^re, have compassion and 
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open the door, for, mark you, on thia interview 
depends the rescue of an unfortunate man from 
utter destruction. His honour, liberty and life, 
are at stake, and he must be for ever lost, if he 
cannot speak with your mistress directly. Reflect, 
too, that the noble lady would never forgive you, 
if she learned that, by your obstinacy, an unhappy 
being was sent from her door, who in his distresa 
came to beg assistance.*^ 

'^ But for what reason,^^ said Martiniere, ^^ would 
you appeal to my lady^s compassion at this dead 
hour of the night ? Come back to morrow at a 
proper time, and we shall then see what may be 
done.'' — " How.?"" said the stranger, " will misfor- 
tune then, which strikes us poor mortals with the 
unexpected rapidity of lightning, be regulated by 
hours and minutes P Even if in one moment the 
possibility of rescue may be lost, should then as- 
sistance be delayed, because it happens to be mid- 
night instead of mid-day ? Open the door, and fear 
nothing from tin pafivre mieend^le, who now, for- 
saken by all the world, and overwhelmed by his 
cruel destiny, would implore your lady's protection 
from the dangel's that threaten him !" . Martiniere: 
perceived . that the man's voice faultered at these 
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word8,-«4;hat he even moaned and sobbed ; more- 
over, his tones were those of a mere youth. Her 
heart became at last so &r softened, that without 
farther reflection she ran for the keys. 

No sooner had she opened the door, than the 
strange figure, disguised in a long mantle, rushed 
in, and stepping past Martini^re, called out with 
a loud voice in the corridor, ^^ Bring me directly 
into your lady^s presence !^ Martini^, much 
alanned, held up the candle^ to try if she could 
recc^ise his features, and the light fell upon the 
deadly pale and agitated countenance of a very 
young man ; but she had almost fallen to the 
ground in her terror, when he suddenly threw 
aside his mantle, and the glittering hilt of a sti- 
letto wm visible in his bosom. The youth's eye^ 
seemed to flash Are on the poor waiting-maid, 
and in a voice wilder than ever, he repeated, 
^^ Lead me I say, to your mistress i^-^Martini^re 
was now fully persuaded that her lady was in 
the most imminent danger, and her attachment 
to the noble demoiselle, whom she looked up to 
with even filial respect and veneration, was such» 
that it got the better of her own fears, and gave 
her a d^ee of firmness of which die would other- 
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wise have been quite incapable. Suddenly she 
closed the door of her apartment, took her sta- 
tion before it, and in a strong steady Yoice, ** In 
truth,^ said she, '^ your mad behaviour here suits 
ill with your hiunble complaints and entreaties, 
by which I so rashly allowed myself to be per- 
suaded. As to my lady, you shall certainly not 
q>eak with her in this mood, nor have you 
any right to make such a demand ; for if your 
intentions are really blameless, there is no need 
that you should be afraid of the daylight There- 
fore come to-morrow, and you shall be listened 
to ; but for the present, not a word more ; but get 
out of the house. Pack up, and begone f 

The strange youth heaved a long deep sigh, 
fixed a ftightfiil look on Martini^re, and grasped 
the hilt of his stilleto. The femme de ehambre 
thought her last hour was come ; and silently re* 
commended herself to Heaven. However, she 
stood firm, and boldly looked the young man in 
the face, drawing herself up more closely against 
the door of the apartment, through which it was 
necessary to pass in order to arrive at that of de 
Scuderi. ** Let me go to your lady, I tell you 
once mor^ I'' said the stranger, or you may have 

A 2 
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reason bitterly to repent your conduct when it U 
too l&tey 

<< Do what you will,^ said Martini^re, ^* I shall 
not stirHfrom this phice. Fulfil the wicked inten- 
tion for which you came; though, remember, you 
and your accomplices will one day die for them 
a shameful death on the scaffold/^ — ^^ Ha, truly ,^ 
cried the young man, in a frightfiil tone— -^^ You 
are in the right, Martini^re ! — The fate that 
awaits me is, indeed, dark and disgraceful ; but, 
as to my accomplice, he remains yet safe, and 
unsuspected.^— With these words, casting terrific 
glanced on the poor girl, he drew out the stiletto 
^^ Heaven have mercy P" cried she, expecting that 
it was to be plunged into her heart ; but, at that 
moment, the clang of arms was heard in the street, 
and the trampling of horses. ^* The Mare- 

chaiMsee — the Marechaueee /—Help — help l^ 
screamed la Martini^re. ^^ Cruel woman,^ said 

the stranger, ^^ thou art resolved on my utter de- 
struction. Now, all is over, and the opportunity 
lost. But, take this, and give it to your lady to- 
night, if possible, or to-morrow morning, if you 
will; for to me, indeed, the time is now indiffer- 
ent.^^ In speaking these words, rather in a. low 
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voice, the man had taken the candlestick from la 
Martiniere, extinguished the light, and forced a 
small casket into her hands. ^' On your hopes 
of salvation,'' said he, " I conjure you, M arti- 
niere, that you will deliver this box to your lady.** 
Then he abruptly threw away the candlestick, 
turned round, and sprang out at the door. Mar- 
tiniere meanwhile was so terrified, not knowing 
what he intended to do, that she had fallen, half 
fainting, on the floor. With difScidty she raised 
herself, and, in the dark, groped her way back to 
the room, where, quite confused and exhausted, 
she sank into her arm-chair. From this stupor 
she was suddenly awoke, by the harsh x^reaking 
noise made by turning the key, which, in her 
fright, she had left in the lock of the house door. 
Afterwards she. heard it firmly closed, and cau- 
tious steps, as of some one groping the way to her 
chamber. Her consternation was now greater 
than ever; and she sat motionless, expecting some 
horrible event, till the door opened, and^ by the 
glimmer of her night-lamp, she recognized the 
honest Baptiste, who looked deadly pale, and was 
in great agitation, 

*« For the love of all the saints,'' he be^an,^ 
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tell me, Mamselle Martini^, what has hap- 
pened? — Oh, the terror that I have suffered !«— 
I know not rightly what could be the reason, but 
my own apprehensions absolutely drove me away 
from the wedding to-night ; so I set ont earlier 
than any one else, on the road homeward, and at 
length arriyed in our own street. Now, thinks 
I to myself, Martini^e is very easily awoke; she 
will hear me for certain, and let me in if I knock 
softly and cautiously at the house door. But, 
ere I had come so far, behold, there appears 
against me the whole posse of the watch, cavalry 
forsooth, and infantry, armed up to the teeth.-— 
They directly take me prisoner, and, notwith- 
standing all my expostulations, will not let me 
go ; but luckily, Desgrais is among them, who 
knows me very well. As they were holding their 
lanthoms up to my nose, he says, ^ How, now, 
Baptiste, whither are you wandering thus in the 
dark ? — You should rather stay at home, like a ' 
careiul man, and keep watch over the house. In 
truth, it is by no means convenient for you, or any 
one else to be on the streets to-night. We are 
resolved to let no individual pass whom we do not 
know, and think ourselves sure of one prisoner at 
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least, befofe day-break.^ You can ernHj imagine, 
Martiniere, how much I was alanned by these 
words, as I was thus assured that some new and 
atrocious crimes^ must have been discovered. But 
now, as I was going to tell you, I had come al- 
most to the threshold of our own house, and, 
there a man, disguised in a long grey mantle, 
rushes out, with a drawn dagger in his hand ;-i^ 
I could mark him well, for he passed and repassed 
me. On my entrance, I find the house door left 
open, the key still in the lock ;— -tell me, what is 
the meaning of all this ?^^ 

Martini^e being now somewhat tranquillixed, 
described to him all that had happened. She 
and Baptiste w6nt together to reconnoitre in the 
corridor, where they only found the candlestick 
on the floor, as it had been thrown down by the 
strange man, when he made his escape. ^* From 
your accotmt,^' said Baptiste, ^* it is but too certain 
that my lady was to have been robbed, and pro- 
baUy murdered. The man, as you tell me, knew 
that you were with her quite unprotected,— nay, 
that she was awake, and employed on her writ- 
ings. No doubt, he was one of these accursed 
miscreants who now force themselves into the in- 
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tenor of houses, and make themselves acquainted 
with every circumstance which may be serviceable 
for the execution of their devilish plans. And, as 
for the little casket, Mamselle, we should, in my 
opinion, throw it into the deepest pool of the 
Seine. For, who can tell whether some wicked 
monster has not designs against the life of our 
lady, and that, when she opens the box, she may 
;Qot drop down dead, like the old Marquis de 
Tournay, when he broke the seal of a letter that 
he had received from an unknown hand P^^ 

After long consultation, the two faithful do- 
mestics at last resolved that they would describe 
to their lady all that had occurred; and al- 
so deliver into her hands the mysterious box, 
which certainly might be opened, though not 
without regular precautions. After maturely re- 
flecting on every circumstance attending the 
stranger'^s appearance, they agreed that the mat- 
ter was of far too much consequence for them 
to decide upon, and they must leave the unravel- 
ling of this mystery to the wise and learned de- 
moiselle. 



Before proceeding any farther with our story, 
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we must here observe, that Martiniere^s dread of 
assassination, and Baptiste^s apprehension of poi- 
son being concealed in the casket, were by no 
means without foundation. Exactly at this period, 
Paris was the scene of the most horrible atroci- 
ties, — and, perhaps, the most diabolical inventions 
that ever entered a human brain, supplied un- 
principled people with the means of gratifying 
their passions. One Glaser, or Glazier, a Ger- 
man apothecary, who was the best operative che^ 
mist of his time, had long busied himself (as usual 
with people of his profession,) in endeavours to 
^nd out the transmutation of metals, and the 
elimr vitce. He had taken into partnership an 
Italian, named Exili, who, for some time, also 
bore a good character, but, to him, at last, the art 
of making gold only served as a pretext for fol- 
lowing out the most abominable of all designs. 
.While Glazier thought merely of discovering the 
philosopher's stone, the Italian was secretly em- 
ployed in the constant mixing, distilling and sub- 
liming of poisons, which, at last, he brought to 
such perfection, that he could produce death in 
many di£Perent ways, and either without any trace 
of such operation left in the body, or with symp- 
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toms so new and unheard of, that the physicians 
were completely deceived^ and, not suspecting 
this kind of assassination, ascribed the patient^s 
death to some inscrutable decree of Providence. 

Cautiously as Exili went to work, he was at 
last suspected as a vender of poison, and was 
thrown into the Bastile. Soon afterwards, he had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted during 
his confinement with a certain Captain de St 
Croix, a man of infamous character, who had long 
lived with the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, under 
dbrcumstances which brought disgrace on all her 
connections, till at last, as the Marquis seemed to 
care nothing about his wife^s conduct, her father 
Dreux d^Aubray was necessitated to separate the 
criminals by an arrestment, which he carried into 
execution against St Croix. 

Wholly unprincipled as this man was, and 
(though counterfeiting piety !) inclined from his 
earliest youth to every species of vice — -jealous- 
revengeful even to madness, he could not have 
met with any discovery more welcome and conge- 
nial to his disposition, than the diabolical con- 
trivances of Exili, which seemed to give him the 

power of annihilating all his enemies. He became, 

1 
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therefore, a zealous scholar of the Italian, and 
was soon equally skilfiil with his master, whose 
imprisonment continued, but St Croix being soon 
after liberated, was in a condition to carry on this 
infernal trade* 

Of course he betook himself again, though cau- 
tiously and in secret, to his former mistress, and 
de Brinvilliers, who was before only a depraved 
woman, became, with the help of St Croix, an 
absolute monster. Gradually she was led on to 
poison her own father, with whom she lived, hy* 
pocritically pretending to nurse him in his old 
age, and in like manner, her brothers and sisters 
were sacrificed. Against her father, she was in- 
stigated only by revenge, because he had inter- 
posed his authority to deprive her of her para* 
mour; but as to the nest, she had other motives, 
for by their deaths she succeeded to a very rich 
inheritance. 

From various examples of such assassins, we 
may prove the horrible truth, that the inclination 
towards crimes of this description, becomes at last 
an absolute ruling passion, without any other ob- 
ject but the unnatural pleasure they derived from 
it, (as the alchemist makes experiments for his 
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own diverfiion.) Such dealers in poison have of- 
ten destroyed individuals, whose life or death 
must have been to them, in other respects, per- 
fectly indifferent The sudden and simultaneous 
death of many poor prisoners at the Hotel Dieu,' 
afterwards raised the suspicion that the bread was 
poisoned which de Brinvilliers used to share out 
among them, in order to acquire reputation as a 
model of piety and benevolence. However this 
might be, it is historically certain, that she many 
times poisoned the dishes at her own table, espe^ 
cially Perigord i»es, and placed them before the 
distinguished guests that were invited to her houses 
so that the ChevaUer de Guet^ and several othec 
persons of eminence, fell victims to those demo- 
niacal banquets. Notwithstanding all these prac- 
tices, however, St Croix, de Brinvilliers, and a 
female assistant named la Chaussee, were able for 
a long time to keep their crimes under an impe- 
netrable veil. There was at all events no suffi- 
cient proof against them, nor could the physicians 
always decide that their victims had died by poi- 
son ; but whate^r may be the cunning and hy- 
pocrisy of such wretches. Divine justice never fails, 
sooner or later, to overtake the guilty. 
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The poisons which St Croix compounded were 
of a nature so fine and subtile, that if the greatest 
caution were not observed in preparing the pow- 
der^ (since named by the ^mAaxis potcdre de «^M^- 
cessUmj) a single chance inhalation might cause 
the instant death of the artist. St Croix, there- 
fore, when engs^ed in his operations, wore a mask, 
principally made of glass, and with the nostrils 
covered with silk ; but this happened to fall off 
one day, when he was in the act of shaking a pow- 
der, just prepared, into a phial, and in an instant, 
(being already almost suffocated for want of 
ba*eath,) having inhaled some of the fine dust 
which flew about him, he fell down, and almost 
immediately expired. 

As he had died without heirs, the officers of 
the law hastened to his apartments to take charge 
of his effects. There they found shut up in a 
box, the whole arsenal of poisons, by means of 
which- St Croix had carried on his work of de- 
struction; and besides this, there were found 
many letters of de Brinvilliers, which left Ho 
doubts as to her guilt. She fled accordingly to a 
convent at Liege ; but Desgrais,. the principal of- 
^cer of police,, was sent after her. Disguised as a 
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monk, he appeared in the convent, where she had 
taken refuge, and (his features luckily being un- 
known to her,), he succeeded in drawing this abo- 
minable woman into an intrigue, and persuading 
her to make an assignation with him in a retired 
garden beyond the town walls. Immediately on 
her arrival there, she was surroimded by the catch- 
poles of Desgrais ; the amorous monk transformed 
himself into a police officer,-»and forced her into 
a carriage that stood ready near the garden, when, 
with a guard of cavalry, they drove off directly 
for Paris. La Chauss^ had by this time be^ 
brought to the block ; de BrinvilUers soon suffer- 
ed the same death, after which her body waa burn- 
ed, and her ashes strewn to the wind. 

The Parisians felt themsdves greatly relieved, 
when these monsters were taken from the world, 
who could, impunished and unsuspected, direct 
their machinations against friend and foe; but 
soon afterwards it was proved, that though the 
town might be rid of St Croix and his accom- 
plices, yet their art had not disappeared along 
with them. Like an invisible demon, the same 
horrid guilt of assassination continued to make 
its way even into the bosom of families, breaking 
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through the,mo8t confidential circles that love and 
fiiendflhip could frame. He who had been to-day 
in the utmost bloom of health, &%ht be found to- 
morrow tottering about in the most wretched state 
of decline ; and no skill of the physician could 
rescue such victims from a cert^ death. BicheSt 
-^^ comfortable place in the legislature,«-i->a young 
and handsome wife,««*»any such advantages ^ere 
sufficient to direct against their possessors the re- 
l^tlcss malice of these invisible assassins. Cruel 
mistrust and suspicion dissolved the most sacred 
ties among relations. Husband and wife, father 
and son, sister and brotljer, were alienated by the 
terror which they felt one of another. At the so- 
cial banquet, food and wine often remained un- 
touched, while, instead of indulging in innocent 
mirth, the party, with pale and confused looks, 
were trying to find out the conceded murderer. 
At length, fathers of families might be seen ti- 
midly purchasing provisions in remote districts, 
and dressing the food thus obtained in some neigh- 
bouring bouHque, fearing the treachery that might 
lurk under their own roc^s. Yet in many instan- 
ces all these precautions were used in vain. 
The king, in order as much as possible to stem 
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this torrent of iniquity^established a peculiar court 
of justice, to which he gave exclusively the com- 
mission to search into, and punish these crimes. 
This was the institution named the Chambre Ar- 
dente, which held its sittings under the Bastile, 
and of which la Regnie was the president. For 
a considerable time, this man^s endeavours, zea- 
lously as they were carried on, proved in vain ;— 
it was reserved for the cunning Desgrais to trace 
out the guilty even in their most obscure hiding- 
places. In the Faubourg de St Grermain, there 
lived an old woman named la Voisin, who em- 
ployed herdelf in conjuration and fortune-telling, 
and who, with the help of two confederates, le 
Sage and la Vigoureux, had been able to excite 
the fear and astonishment, even of persons who 
were not generally to be ccmsidered weak or cre- 
dulous. But she did more than this, — having 
had an opportunity, like St Croix, of obtaining 
lessons from Exili, she also prepared, in like man- 
ner, that fine undiscoverable poison, by means 
of which she assisted reckless mercenary sons to 
arrive, before the due time, at their inheritance, 
and depraved wives to get younger husbands. 
Desgrais, however, found means to pluck the veil 

4 
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from all her mysteries, and consequent! j she was 
brought to trial, and made a fiill confession. The 
Chambre Ardent e sentenced her to be burned at 
the Plac^ de GrSve^ where she was executed ac- 
cordingly. 

There was found among her papers a list of 
all the persons who had availed themselves of her 
art, so that one execution was rapidly followed 
by another, — and very serious suspicions were 
entertained even against people of the highest 
rank. Among other examples, it was alleged that 
Cardinal Bonzy had obtained from her the means 
of bringing to an untimely end all the persons to 
whom, as Bishop of Narbonne, he was under the 
necessity of paying yearly pensions. In Uke man- 
ner^ the Duchess de Bouillon, and the Countess 
de Soissons, whose names were on the list, were 
accused of having dealt with this infernal sorcer- 
ess ; — and even Francis Henri de Montmorenci, 
Duke of Luxembourg, marshal and peer of the 
realm, was not spared. He gave himself up to 
imprisonment in the Bastile, where, through the 
hatred of Louvois and la Regnie, he was confined 
in a cell only six feet square^ and months past 
away before means were found to prove that the 
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duke's misdemeanour had not been such as to de- 
serve punishment. He had only beenfoolbh enough, 
on one occasion, to have his horoscope drawn and 
calcukted by le Sage. There can be no doubt 
that it was principally the blindness of over-seal, 
by which the president la Regnie was led to such 
acts of cruelty and violence: however, his tri- 
bunal now assumed altogether the character of a 
catholic inquisition, and the slightest suspicions 
were sufficient grounds for prosecution and im- 
prisonment, while it was often left to mere chance 
to pvove the innocence of persons accused of ca- 
pital crimes. Besides, la Regnie was both hideous 
in appearance, and naturally spiteftil in temper, 
so that he soon drew on himself the hatred of 
that public whose tranquillity he had been chosen 
to protect. The Duchess de Bouillon being in- 
terrogated by him, whether, at her meeting with 
the sorceress, she had seen the devil — answered, 
" no ; — ^but methinks I sec him now'' — 
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CHAPTER II. 



DuBiNG that frightful period, when the blood 
of the suspected and the guilty flowed in torrents 
upon the scaffold, so that at length the secret 
murders by poison had become more rare of oc- 
currence, a new disturbance arose, which more 
than ever filled the city with terror and astonish- 
ment. — Some mysterious band of miscreants seem- 
ed in league together, for the purpose of bringing 
into their own possession all the finest jewellery 
in Paris. No sooner had a rich ornament been 
purchased, than, however carefully it had been 
locked up, it vanished immediately, in a manner 
the most inconceivable. It-was far more intoler- 
aWe, however, that every one who ventured out 
at night with jewels on his person, was attacked 
on the streets, (or in dark courts and alleys,) and 
robbed of his property, while, though some escap- 
ed with life, scarcely .a week passed away, in 
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which several murder were not committed. Those 
who were fortunate enough to survive such an 
attack, deponed that they had been knocked 
down by a blow on the head, as resistlessly as if it 
had been a thunderbolt, and that, on awakening 
from their stupefaction, they had found them- 
selves robbed, and lying in a situation quite dif- 
ferent from that where they had first received the 
blow. On the other hand^ the persons who had 
been murdered, and some of whom were found 
almost every second morning upon the streets, or 
in the dark entrances to houses, had all one and 
the same deadly wound ; namely, a stab in the 
heart, which, according to the opinion of the 
surgeons, must kill so instantaneously, that the 
victim so struck would, without a scream or 
groan, fall instantly lifeless to the ground. 

Now, at the luxurious and gay court of Louis 
XIV. what yotmg nobleman was there to be 
found, who had not some amorous intrigue, and 
who did not glide through the dark streets at a 
late hour, bearing oftentimes rich jewels as a pre- 
sent to his mistress P-^As if the murderers had 
been aided by some direct intercourse with the 
devil, they knew exactly where and when any 
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opportunity cf this kind was to occur.-— Fre- 
quently the unfortunate man was not allowed to 
reach the scene of his love adventures ; at other 
times he was struck dead on the threshold of the 
house, or at the very chamber door of his mis- 
tres3, who with horror discoYered on the follow, 
ing morning the ghastly corse. 

In vain did Argenson, the police minister, or- 
der every individual to be arrested, who seemed 
in any degree suspicious; in vain did the pas- 
sionate la Regnie foam with rage, and endeavour 
by torture to force out confession ; in vain too 
were the watchmen doubled in number ; no trace 
of the criminals could be discovered. Only the 
precaution of going fiilly armed, and employing 
torch-bearers, seemed to have jsome effect, and yet 
there were instances, when the attendants, if not 
sufBciently ntunerous, were broi^ht into confu- 
sion by large stones being thrown at them ; while 
at the same time, their master, as it usually hap- 
^ pened, was robbed and murdered. It w^s espe- 
cially wondered at, that, notwithstanding the mi- 
nutest inquiries in every place where the traffic 
in jewels could be practicable, no evidence was to 
be found that any of the stolen goods had been 
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offered for sale ; in short, all the ordinary means 
of justice to bring about discovery were complete- 
ly baffled. 

Desgrais, the principal police officer, was furi- 
ously enraged that the miscreants should have 
been able to escape from his cunning and contri- 
vance. Indeed, that quarter of the town (com- 
monly thought the most unquiet) in which he was 
stationed, was, for the most part, spared ; while, in 
other districts where no one apprehended any out- 
rage, the robbers and assassins failed not almost 
every night to find out new victims. Under 
these circumstances, Desgrais bethought himself 
of a good ruse de guerre^ viz. to multiply his own 
personal identity ; in plainer words, to dress up 
different individuals, so exactly like himself, and 
who resembled him so much in gait, voice, figure, 
and features, that even the catchpoles and patrol 
did not know which was the true Desgrais. Mean- 
while, he used to watch quite alone, at the risk 
of his life, in the most retired lanes and courts, 
from which he would at times emerge, and cauti- 
ously follow any individual who seemed, by his 
appearance, likely to bear about his person pro- 
perty of value. The person so followed remain- 
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ed always unmolested, so that, of this contrivance 
too, the assassins must have been fiilly instructed, 
and Desgrais fell into absolute despair. 

At length he came one morning to the Presi* 
dent la Regnie, — ^pale, disordered, and, indeed, 
quite beside himself. ^^ Whaf's the matter now ?^ 
said the president, " what news? — Have you 
found any trace ?'" Ha ! — ^your Excellence,'' be- 
gan Desgrais, stommering in his agitation,-^ 
'^ your Excellence, — ^last night, not far from the 
Louvre, the Marquis de la Fare was attacked in 
my presence.*" — " Heaven and earth !'' shouted 
la Regnie, ^^ then we have them at last I''— *- 
Oh hear only,'' said Desgrais with a bitter smile, 
hear only, in the first place, how it happened. 
I was standing at the Louvre, and with feelings 
that could scarcely be envied, even by the dam- 
ned, waiting for those demons that have so long 
mocked at all our endeavours. Then, with steps 
rather unsteady, and always turning his head a^ 
if to watch some one behind, there comes up n 
passenger, who went by without observing me. 
By the moonlight I recognized that this was this 
Marquis de la Fare, — I could keep watch oyejr 
him from the place where I stood, and I knew 
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very well whence and whither he was going-. 
Scarcely had he proceeded ten or twelve paces 
farther, when a man started up, as if he had 
risen ont of the earth, attacked the Marqms, and 
knocked him down. Without reflection, and 
overcome by the impulse of the moment, which 
promised to give the murderer at once into my 
hands, I shouted aloud, and thought that, with 
one vehement bound, I could dart from my hid- 
ing-place and seize upon him. But as ill luck 
would have it, there I entangle myself in the skirts 
of my mantle and fall down. I see the man has- 
tening away swift as the wind. I scramUe up«— 
run after him, and, in running, blow my trumpet. 
In an instant, I am answered by the whistles of 
the patrol ;-*-all is in commotion ;-— firom all 
quarters is heard the clang of arms, or trampiing 
of horses. *^ Here — here T cried I in my loud- 
est tone, *' Desgrais !-«*De8grais T — till the 
streets reechoed to my voice. Still, by the diear 
moonlight, I see the man moving before me, and 
keep a strict watch on all the turnings that he 
makes to elude me. We come at last into the 
Rue de la Nicaise, where his strength in numing 
appeared oomidetely to fail him. I, of ooofse. 
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extti myself with double eaargy. At that time, 
he bad got before me only» at the utmost, fifteen 
paocs.-'^i«-^ 

^^ You overtake him««<«-you seize him«<*«4he pa* 
trol comes up ?^' roared la Regnie, with glaring 
eyes, and catching Desgrais by the arm, as if he 
had been the flying murderer. ^^ Fifteen steps,''" 
repeated Desgrais in a hoUow .yoiee, and so 
much agitated, that he could scarcely breathe,'***^ 
^< fiftem steps or thereabouts distant before me, 
the man starts away out of the moonlight into the 
dark shade, and vanishes through the walWP'^ 

^^ Are you mad ?'' aaid la Regnie, indignant 
and disappoisted* *^ From this hour onwards,"' 
said Deg^ais, rubbing his brows, ^^ your excel- 
lency may call me a madman,«-«n insane vision^ 
ary if you will<-«but the truth is ndiher more nor 
less than I have narrated. I stood staring at the 
wall, almost petr^ed with astonishment, when se- 
veral of the patrol came up, and with them the 
Marquis de la Fare, who had recovered his senses, 
and now appeared sword in hand. We had our 
torches lighted, and examined the place with the 
.greatest care^ but there was no trace to be &und 
of a door or window, or, in diort, of any opening 
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whatever. It is a strong stone wall of a courts 
adjoining to a house in which people are living to 
whom not the slightest suspicion is attached. 
Even this very day, by sunlight, I have examin- 
ed the whole premises with the most scrupulous 
care, and, doubtless, it must be the very deviT 
himself who mocks at us in this manner.^ 

Desgrais^s n^irrative was soon made known over 
all Paris. People^s heads were full of the sorce- 
ries, incantations, compacts with the devil, &c. 
attributed to la Voisin, la Vigoureux, and other 
renowned disciples of le Sage, and as the mob are 
always ready to carry to an extreme their belief 
in the marvellous, — that which Deegrais had said 
in a fit of passion was now circulated through the 
town as the mere truth. Every one alleged that 
the devil himself was protecting in this world 
those wicked mortals who had sold him their 
souls, and, as might be expected^ Desgrais^s story 
received many embellishments. A kindof popu- 
lar romance was rapidly got up, on this foundation, 
with a frontispiece representing the police-officer 
staring at a hideous figure of the devil, who was 
in the act of sinking before his astonished eyei^ 
into the earth. This book alone was enough to 
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terrify the people, and even to take all courage 
from the watchmen, who now in the night season 
wandered through the streets terrified and de- 
sponding, hung with amulets, and drenched in 
holy water. . . ;• 

Argenson soon perceived that the Chambre Ar^ 
dente would completely lose its character, and ap- 
plied to the king, recommending the establish- 
ment of a new court of justice, destined exclusive- 
ly for the discovery and punishment of these mid- 
night assassinations. But the king, conscious 
that he had already given too much power to the 
Chambre Ardente^ and in horror at the number- 
less executions which were forced on by the blood- 
thirsty la Regnie, entirely rejected this proposal. 
It was requisite, therefore, to form some other 
plan, by which Louis might be led into this ar^ 
rangement. Accordingly, at the apartments of the 
Marquise de Maintenon, where he used to spend 
his afternoons, and even to hold councils with his 
ministers till late in the night, a poem was one 
day handed to him, purporting to be the joint 
production of certain perplexed lovers, and com- 
plaining that where gallantry dictated that they 
should carry a rich present to some favourite la- 

B ^ 
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dy, they must now-a-days always risk their fires 
in die undertaldiig. It was, no doubt, as they al- 
leged, a ddigfat as wdl as a duty to encounter aH 
dangers for the sake of a belored and beautifbl 
mutress, at a knightly tbumament—- but it was 
quite a* different affidr as to the nmficious and 
cowardly attack of an assassin, agidnst whom one 
could not always be armed, nor hare any fiiir 
chance. But King Louis, fiMrsoodi, was the 
*' {gleaming pole star of gallantry and kn^ht- 
hood,— 'whose rays were to break through the noc^ 
tumal darkness, and briDg to light those myste- 
rious crimes which had been so long conceded. 
Moreover, this idolized hero, who had crashed 
his enanies to the earth, would now, too, bran- 
didi his victorious sword, and, like Hercules with 
the Lemaean serpent, or Theseus with the Mi- 
notaur, would oppose the horrid demon of assas- 
sination whidi destroyed all the raptures of mu- 
tual love, and changed all isxbocent delights into 
sorrow and hopeless lamentation.'" 

Such, for the most part, was the overstrained 
and absurd style of the poem, which, however, 
wasjust as praiseworthy as French heroics gene- 
rally are« Serious as the matter might neem, 
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ib^re WHS yet no wnnt of ImiBoroiu d^iiie^lioii, 
]ipw tb^ loyer^y gliding cautioiul j md in mcatet 
t# the bftUimioDS cf di^ mistzesMs, vere u»- 
KvoviMy oilyected to the influence of fear and 
apprehenaim^ and bow they came piile tfnd titaaab- 
llBg into her preaence, before whom they should 
only haijre appeared bold and buoyant in q>iiit. 
Tbere waa here, also, a good spidbg of double 
entendre, and when, oyer and above these merita, 
the whole waa rounded off with a highblown pa- 
negyric on King Louis, nothing less could be 
eiqp^etedy but that he would, at all erents, read 
it thr<mgfa with satiafuction. This happened ac- 
cordibgly; he er^i read it over aloud to the 
Mttdiioness de Maintenon, and then, with agood- 
kumouxied amile, asked her what sbe thought of 
this petitioB ? 

De Maintenon, who always kept up a becom- 
ing gravi^ of demeanour, and who waa not with- 
out pretensioiis (liowever ill founded) to piety and 
devotion, replied, that the robbers and assassins, 
no doubt, should', if posaUe, be discovered and 
baso^igki to puniahm^t, but as for tbo9e idle liber- 
iin^f who^ of tbeir awn upcivd, ei^poeed tlMm- 
hUvss to d«Dger/^wiJJU0g by stiealthi and ia the 
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dark, they did not, in her opinion, deserve any 
particular protection. The king, not satisfied 
with this vague answer, folded up the paper, and 
was on the point of returning to the Secretary of 
State, who was at work in the adjoining room, 
when his eye lighted by chance on our heroine, 
de Scuderi, who had taken her place not far 
firom the Marchioness. To the former he now 
betook himself, and the smile, which had vanish- 
ed on his features, was again renewed. '^ The 
Marchioness,^ said he, ^^ is determined not to 
countenance the goings-on of our young gallants, 
and will not meet me on grQun4 which she con- 
siders forbidden. But I appeal to you. Made- 
moiselle — as a poetess, what is your opinion of 
this rhyming supplication?^ A fleeting blush, 
like the twilight of an evening sky, coursed over 
the pale cheeks of the venerable lady. She rose 
respectfully from her chair, dropped a low cour- 
tesy, and, with downcast eyes, replied, 

" Ud amant qui craint des voleurs, 
N*e«t point digne d*amour.*' 

The chivalrous spirit of these few words was 
admirably suited to the disposition of Louis XIV. 
and instantly effaced from his mind all the prolix 
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tirades of the poem. His eyes sparkled, and he 
exclaimed, with great vivacity, " By St Denis, 
Mademoiselle, you are in the right ! No blind 
ordonnance of Justice, that strikes the innocent 
along with the guilty, shall afford protection to 
cowardice. Let Argenson and La Regnie play 
their own parts as well as they can, but we shall 
not give ourselves any farther trouble T^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Now TO RBTusv, (after tins long digression) 
to our story ; all the horrors of this eventful pe- 
riod weighed on Martiniere^s mind, when, on the 
following morning, she related to her mistress 
what had happened in the night, and, with fear 
and trembling, delivered up the mysterious casket. 
On this occasion, both she and Baptiste, who 
stood pale as death, twirling and plaiting his cap 
in a comer, became almost speechless with anxiety. 
However, they begged of their Lady by no means 
to open the box without the utmost possible fore- 
sight and precaution. " You are both very child- 
ish,^^ said she, calmly weighing it in her hand ; — 
^^ that I am not rich,— that I have no concealed 
treasures in my possession, which could be worth 
the trouble of a murder, is known doubtless to 
these street assassins, just as well as to you or to 
me. You think that attempts are made against 
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my life ; ha% to wlbom eaolA ihe death of m eld 
woman of seventy-three be of importance, eipe- 
daily one "who never expressed etnnity or reaent- 
ment against any mortal, exo^ the rabben and 
peace-breakers in her own romsnoea f One, move- 
over, who cannot emte envy, havii^ no odier 
m^it or distinctt<Hi, than that of eompoaii^ very 
middling verses,-— and who has no estate to lean^e 
behind her except the parure of an anttquated 
demoisdie, who was obliged to appear at court,-— 
and a few dozen books in gilt binding. In short, 
Mardnii^, you may describe this man in tlie 
most frightfiil colours that you cm invent, but, 
for my part, I cannot believe that he had any 
evil intentions. So, tfaen,^* ' ■■■ With these 
words she prepared to open the box. Martini^re, 
who had little doubt that the contents were poi- 
soned, started back, and Baptiste, with a groan, 
almost ML on his knees, when be saw his Lady 
press on a steel-button that served in place of a 
lode,— -and the lid Hew open with a rattling noise. 
How wai( de Scuderi astonished, when she ^w 
glittering, on a red velvet lining, a magnifieent 
necklace made of the rarest jewds, finely set in 
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gold, and a pair of bracdets of the same d^ciip- 
tion f 

She took out the necklace, admiring its fine 
workmanship, wjiile Martini^re, having gain^ 
courage, was ogling the rich bracelets, and insist- 
ing that the proud Duchess de Montespan her- 
self did not possess such ornaments. ^^ But what 
means this P'^ said de Scuderi, perceiving a small 
nicely-folded billet among the jewels. ^^ What 
has this letter to say P^ She justly expected to 
find here some explanation of the mystery ; but 
no sooner had she perused the billet, than she let 
it drop, clasped her hands in consternation, and 
then, almost fainting, sank back into her chair. 
*' Oh, this insult !*•' cried she; " must the re- 
proach be reserved for me in my old age, of 
having behaved with thoughtless levity, like a 
young silly girl P — Good Heaven ! — Are words 
thrown out in jest capable of such frightful inter- 
pretation P And am I, who, from childhood, up 
to the present hour, have been constant in all the 
exercises of devotion, to be looked upon almost as 
an accomplice in this devilish conspiracy P 

De Scuderi now held her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and even sobbed so violently, that Marti- 
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niere and Baptiste, in their anxiety and terror, 
were quite confounded, and knew not what to do. 
The waiting-maid at length took up the fatal bil- 
let, at the commencement of which was written 
these words :— - 

c< Un amant qui craint dcB voleurt, 
N'est point dig^ne d*amoar." 

The rest was as follows. ** Have the good- 
ness. Mademoiselle, to accept, from some unknown 
friends, the accompanying jewels. Of late, we 
had fallen into great danger from an intolerable 
persecution, though our only crime is, that, exer- 
cising the natural rights of the strong over the 
weak, we appropriate to ourselves treasures that 
would otherwise be unworthily squandered;— but, 
by your wit and talents, we have been rescued 
from the fate that awaited us.— As a proof of 
our respect and gratitude, we have sent this neck- 
lace, and the accompanying ornaments, which, 
however unworthy of you, are the most valuable 
that we have for a long time been able to meet 
with. We trust that you will not withdraw from 
us your friendship and kind remembrance. 

(Signed) The Invisiblks,"* 
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^' Is it poMiUey"^ taiil de Sendsri, when she 
htd in some iegne recbTend, ^^ that any human 
beings can keep up sueh a system of shameless 
wickedness and depravity ?^ The sun was now 
shining bright through the window curtuns, which 
were of red silk, and the brilliants which lay on 
the table gleamed and sparkled in the deep-colour- 
ed light. De Scuderi haj^ning to look at them, 
turned away with abhorrence, and ordered Mar* 
tini^re to remove these frightful objects, which 
seemed to her imagination stained with the blood 
of some murdered victim. The waiting-maid 
having put the jewels into the box^ was of opi- 
ni<m, that it would be best to deliver them up to 
the minister of police^ and confide to him the 
whole story of the young man's nocturnal visit, 
and his having left the casket in her house. De 
Scuderi rose and walked slowly to end fro through 
the ebamber, reflecting^ for the first time^ what 
WM best to be done. At length sh^ ordered Bap- 
tiste to csUa sedan chair, and Martini^re to dress 
her as soon as possible, as she would go directly 
to the Marquise de Maintenon. Accordingly, 
she was earned to Ae house of that lady, exactly 
at the hour when the latter, as de Scuderi ex- 
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pected, was nkme in her apartmcnftty aad, of 
course, she took with her the casket containing 
the mysterkms jewels. 

Doubtless the Marcfakmess must haye been 
much astonished when she saw the lady de Sco- 
deri (who, at other times, notwithstanding her ad- 
vanced age, had been the rery beau ideal aignce 
and dignity,) now enter the room, pale, confitsed, 
awkward, and tottering. ^^ What, ftnr the kive of 
all the saints, has happened to yon?^ said she, 
while the poor demoiselle, quite beside hemdf, 
and ready to fidnt, only tried, mm soon as possible, 
to reach an arm di w, wfaidi the MarchioncBs of* 
fered to her. At last, when she was again able 
to speak, de Scuderi described, with great elo- 
quence, the gross and indelible intuit and disgrace 
which had been brought on her, in consequence 
of the thoughtless badinage with whidi, in t^ 
king's presence, she had answered the sup^ica* 
tion of the perplexed lorers. The Marchioness, 
when she had heard the whole story, was of opi- 
nion that de Scuderi took Mm occurrenoe too 
deeply to heart, and that the insolence and de- 
praTity of wretdies Uke these, ought nevjBr to dis- 
turb ike tranquillity of a noUe and derated miad 
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The jewels were theti produced, and, as soon as 
the Marchioness beheld them, she could not help 
uttering an exclamation of delight and approval. 
She took out the necklace and carried it to the 
window, where she alternately held the brilliants 
at a distance to mark how they glittered in the 
sun, and drew them nearer, in order to examine 
the fine workmanship of the gold, admiring with 
what exquisite art every link of the chain was ela- 
borated. Having ended her scrutiny, the Mar- 
chioness turned to de Scuderi, and said, ^^ Do you 
know. Mademoiselle, that no one could have made 
this necklace or the bracelets, but the celebrated 
Rep^'CardiUac?'' 

At that time, Ren^ CardiUac was, without one 
exception, the best goldsmith in Paris, and, be- 
sides, celebrated as one of the most ingenious and 
singular men of the age. Rather of low stature, 
but broad-shouldered, and of Herculean strength, 
Cardillac, though now more than fifty years 'of 
age, , had still the full strength and activity of 
youth. This uncommon energy was still farther 
betokened by his thickly curled reddish hair, and 
the resolute expression of his compressed glisten- 
ing visage, — ^while, if he had not been known 
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through all Paris as one of the most honourable 
and correct of citizens, disinterested, candid, and 
ready to help those who were in distress, the 
Strange aspect of his deep sunk small and twink- 
ling eyes, might have brought on him the impu- 
tation of concealed malice and cunning. 

Cardillac was not only, as above mentioned, the 
greatest master of his art in all Paris, but, ge- 
nerally speaking, of the era in which he lived. 
Intimately acquainted with the nature of precious 
stones, he knew how to treat them, and set them 
o£P to such advantage, that an ornament which 
had before been looked upon as tarnished and use- 
less, came out of his workshop in dazzling lustre, 
and better than it had been for many years before. 
Almost every commission that fell in his way, he 
undertook with the utmost ardour, and was con- 
tented with a price, which seemed to bear no pro- 
portion to the excellence of his workmanship, and 
the time that it had cost. Night and day he was 
heard hammering in hi? workshop, and often when 
a ring or necklace was nearly completed, he be- 
came suddenly discontented with the pattern, or 
doubtful as to the finishing of some minute oma- 
ment^-which was with him qidte a sufficient rea- 
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MB ftr throwing the whole into the crociUe, and 
befinmuig de novo. 

Thus every one of his perfonuancee became a 
maeterpiece of art» by which the person who gave 
the comttiiflieii was astonished ; bat it became at 
last almost impossiUe to get any work out of his 
hands. Under a thousand pretexts, he used to 
put off his customers from week to week, and finom 
month to month. In vain did people offer him 
double payment; he would not take a single knUs 
JPiiT beyond the price for which he had bargained. 
If at last obliged to yield to the urgency of his 
employer, and give up the jewels, this he could 
not do without betraying all symptoms of vexa- 
tion, and even ungovernable rage. Especially, 
for example, if he were called on to'render up some 
article of consequence, which, on account of the 
gold and diamonds, might be worth above a thou- 
sand loHis ^orsy he was known frequently to run 
and stamp about the streets, like a madmiba, curs- 
ing aloud, and denouncing himself, his trade, and 
all the World. At such times, howev^, if it hap- 
pened that a new customer plucked him by the 
sleeve, and, said Rene Cardillac, will you not 
make up a beautiful necklace for my bride, brace- 
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lets for my mistrefls ? mwo feiA^-^hen beirovU 
turn briddy rouiid, his fmall eyes twinkM^ and 
be would ask, What have you got then ? The 
euBtomer would perhaps pUll out a little cadoec, 
and 8ay« ^' H6re are jewel^-^-they are not worA 
much perhaps^^-^mere common tmrnpi^, but in 
your hands, Mane. FArtiBte ^ •»'»»'> >>■■ Cat^dillac, 
without letting him finish his speech, snatches the 
box, takes out the jewels, which, in teality, per- 
haps are of Utde or no value, holds thstn to the 
Ught, and exclaims with rapture, Ho'^ho ! — 
common trumpery do you say P By no means — 
fine rufaies-f-good ^neralds*'>*^)nly let me have 
them, and if you do not mind a handftd of bmie 
d^ora^ I shall add a few brilliants to the rest, that 
will gleam like the very sun in Heaven V* The 
other of course answers, ^' Master Ren6, 1 leave 
all to your own discretion, and will pay whatever 
you are pleased to demand.^ Without making 
any distinction whether his customer be only a 
rich citizen, or a man of high rank, Cardillac then 
embraces him with the utmost ardour, exclaiming 
that he is again quite happy, and that the work 
will be finished in eight days. 

After this, he runs headlong, as if possessed, 
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towards his own house, goes into his private study 
and sets to work, hammering away, anid, accord- 
ing to his promise, there is a masterpiece of art 
completed in eight days. Yet, whenever the 
bridegroom or lover, by whom that order had 
been given, comes rejoicing, to pay the small sum 
that had been agreed on, and take home the jew- 
els, CardiUac becomes all iat once rude, obstinate, 
and is hardly on any terms to be spoken with. 
But, good Master Ren^,^ says the customer, 
to-morrow is my wedding-day, and ^ 

^^ What the devil do I care for your wedding- 
day ?^ says CardiUac,—- ^^ Call again in a fort- 
night hence.^^ ^^ But the necklace is finished ; 
here is the price agreed on, and I must have it !^' 
" And, I tell you,'' says the goldsmith, " that I 
must yet alter many things in this necklace, and 
that I shall by no means giv^ it you to-day.'' 
" And, I tell you," thunders the other, " that, 
if you will not readily, and in good humour, give 
up the necklace, which is now ready, and for which 
I am willing even to^pay you double, I shall, in 
half an hour, bring Desgrais with a troop of gens 
d'arms, to force them out of your hands I " " Well, 

may the devil himself, and all his imps torment 
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you with a thousand pairs of red-hot pincers, and 
hang three hundred weight on your necklace, so 
that your bride may be strangled !^^ With these, 
or such like words, Cardillac crams the ornament 
into the breast pocket of his customer, seizes him 
by the arms, and turns him out of doors with such 
violence, that he &lls hea^Song down the stair- 
case. The goldsmith then runs to the window, 
and laughs like a demon, when he sees how the 
poor devil of a lover limps, with a bloody nose, 
and quite confounded, away from the house. 

SniA conduct, indeed, durst not be repeated 
often ; but adventures had several times occurred 
precisely such as we have here described. It was, 
moreover, quite extraordinary and inexplicable, 
how Cardillac, after he had undertaken a work 
with enthusiasm, would, all of a sudden, change 
hi$ mind, and, in the greatest agitation, and with 
moving entreaties, even sobs and tears, conjured 
lus employer for the love of the blessed Virgin, 
and all the saints, that he might be released from 
the fidfilment of his task. Notwithstanding the 
readiness with which he generally took orders, 
there were several persons of the highest respec* 
tability, both at Court and in the city, who had in 

VOL. I. c 
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vain offered Cardillac large sums in order to pro- 
cure from him even the smallest piece of workman- 
ship. As to the King, the goldsmith threw him- 
self at his Majesty^sfeet, and implored the favour 
that he might be excused from working for him. 
In like manner, he refused every commission from 
the Marchioness de Maintenon, nay, with an ex- 
pression of aversion and horror, rejected an order 
that she gave him, to make up a small ring, with 
emblematic ornaments, which she wished to have 
given as a present to Racine. 

^^ I would lay any bet,"" said the Mardiioness 
to de Scuderi, ^^ that if I should send for Car- 
dillac, to learn for whom he had made these or- 
naments, he would refiise to come, fearing that I 
want to give him a commission, for he is firmly 
determined never to make any thing for me; — and 
yet it has been alleged, that his obstinacy has 
rather decreased of late — ^it is said, he labours 
more industriously than ever, and delivers his 
work immediately, though not without making 
hideous faces, and showing as much irritability 
as before.^^ De Scuderi, who was extremely anxi- 
ous that the ornament should come into the hands, 
of the proper owner, thought it would only be re- 
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quisite to infonn the strange professor of rings and 
bracelets, that no task was required of him, far- 
ther than his valuation of certain jewels. To this 
the Marchioness agreed ; Cardillac was sent for, 
and, as if he had been already on the way, but 
a short time had elapsed when he made his ap- 
pearance. 

As soon, as he perceived de Scuderi, he seem- 
ed like one struck, and confounded by some sud- 
den impression ; and forgetting for the moment 
the rules of good breeding, he made, in the first 
place, a low obeisance to the poetess before he 
took any notice of the noble lady of the mansion. 
The latter then asked him, abruptly, whether the 
necklace (which now^ lay glittering on the green 
cover of the card table,) was of his workmanship ? 
CardiUac scarcely deigned to cast a single glance 
at the jewels, but, keeping his eyes fixed on the . 
marchioness, packed both necklace and bracelets 
hastily into the box, — and pushed it impatiently 
aside ; then, with a ghastly grin on his visage, 
he said, f^ In truth my lady Marchioness, one must 
have little experience in jewels, who believes even 
for a moment that these. could have come from 
the hands of any other goldsmith in the world 
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but Ren^ Cardillac. In short, they are my work- 
manship.*" — ^^ Tell me then,^ said de Maintenon^ 
<' for whom was it that you made up these orna- 
ments ?^ — " For myself alone,^ answered Cardil- 
lac ; but perceiving that his auditors listened to 
him with distrust and suspicion, — ^^ Aye,^ said 
he, ^* your ladyship may think this very strange, 
but the fact is just what I have stated. Merely 
for the sake of exemplifying a fine pattern in jew- 
ellery, I collected my best gems together, and 
worked for my own pleasure, more industriously 
and carefully than I had ever done for other 
people. Not long ago the jewels which I had 
made up in this manner, vanished inconceivably 
out of my workshop."*^ — " Then, thank Heaven !^ 
said de Scuderi, ^^ my troubles are at an end, 
and, Master Rene, you will receive back from 
my hands the property of which you had been 
robbed by these unknown miscreants.^^ 

She then repeated the circumstances under 
which the box had come into her possession, to 
all which Cardillac listened with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and without making any answier, 
only now and then he exhibited strange gestures, 
uttering also divers interjections.—" Ho— ho !'' 
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-^" aye— aye !" and, " so— so I'' — but when de 
Scuderi had ended, it seemed as if he were stnig- 
gling yehemently with some new fantasies, which 
had risen upon Iiim in the course of the narrative, 
and which held him in a state of suspoise and 
irresolution. He ndbbed his forehead, and sighr 
ed deeply,^-drew his hand over his eyes as if he 
wept, — at length took the box which, de Scuderi 
held out to him,— slowly and isol^nnly knelt be- 
fore her, and said, ^^ To you, noble lady, destiny 
has assigned these jewels. Moreover, I recollect 
aow, for the first time, that when I was employed 
on them, I thought of you— nay that I was ab» 
solutely working, not for myself alone, as I said 
hefoce, but for your sake. Do not disdain then 
to recdve from me, and to wear this ornament, — 
which is, in truth, the best that for a hmg time I 
have been able to finish.^ 

" Eh bien !"" answered de Scuderi, " what are 
you thinking of Master Ren^! — WcKuld it be»- 
oome one at my time of life, to trickle h^self out 
wit^L^ diamonds and emeralds like these ? And 
tar what reason would you bestow fffts so lavish- 
ly upon me? — If I were handsome aaad young 
like the Marchioness de Fontanges, and rich to 
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boot, I should certainly not let such omanftents 
out of my hands. But of what use would brace- 
lets be to these withered arms, and why should I 
wear a necklace, when my neck is never uncover- 
ed P^ Cardillac, while she spoke thus, had risen 
from his kneeling posture, and with wild looks, 
as if half-distracted, still holding the box to Ma- 
demoiselle de Scuderi, he said, ^* Have compas- 
sion on me, lady ! Do me but this one favour, 
and accept of the jewels. You have yet no idea 
how deep is the veneration which I entertain for 
your virtue and talents. Take, I implore of you, 
my trifling present, only as a humble token of 
my sincere respect and devotion !"— *- 
' As de Scuderi would on no account touch the 
box, de Maintenon at last took it out of Cardil- 
lac^s hands. ^^ Nay, Mademoiselle,^ said she, 
'^you speak always of your advanced age ; but what 
have you and I to do with years, if our shoulders 
are yet unbent by their load P Are you not now 
rather acting like a young coquette, who would 
willingly, if she durst, seize on the forbidden miit, 
provided it could be done without hands and fin- 
gers P Do not refuse to accept from good Master 
Ren^ as a free gift, that which others would gladly 
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possess, and yet cannot obtain, even by the highest 
offers in money, as well as earnest prayers and en- 
treaties.^ De Maintenon had, with these words, 
forced the casket on de Scuderi, and now CardiU 
lac again fell on his knees, kissed her hands, the 
hem of her garment, sighed, groaned, wept, sob- 
bed, — started up, and finally overturning chairs 
and tables, so that glasses and china were bro- 
ken into shivers, he ran headlong out of the 
house. 

De Scuderi was now quite terrified. " For the 
love of Heaven,^ said she, '' what is the matter 
with the man ? This is absolutely inexplicable.'''* 
The Marchioness, however, happened to be in a 
very lively humour, approaching to 9 vein of irony, 
which her character seldom exhibited. She laugh- 
ed aloud, and said, ^^ Now we have it. Mademoi- 
selle \ Master Ren^ Cardillac has fallen despe- 
rately in love with you, and, according to esta- 
blished form and usage, begins his attack upon 
your heart with a storm of rich presents. De Main- 
tenon persisted in her raillery, till at length the 
gravity of her guest was overcome. She admo- 
nished de Scuderi not to be too cruel to her de- 
spairing lover ; and the poetess, giving the reins 
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to her nadve hiimour, was at lengdi led into the 
same strain of badinage. She allowed, that if 
the siege were really to be carried on in this vehe- 
ment manner, she could not escape being at last 
conquered, and affording to the world the ex- 
traordinary or unique example, of a goldsmiJth^s 
bride, seventy three .years old, and of untaniished 
nobility. De Miuntenon offered herself as brides- 
maid, also to instruct her fiiend in the dudes of 
good housewifery, which it was impossible that 
such tm petU enfant of a girl could possibly 
know much about 

At last, however, when de Scuderi rose to take 
leave, (notwithstanding all these jokas^) she be- 
came cooce mqfe very grave, and hesitated, when 
de Maiutenon placed the jewel-box in her haods. 
^ My lady Marchioness,"" said she, ^^ I shall ne- 
ver be able to make any use of these <xmainent& 
Ajt one time or aaoifaer, in whatever way it may 
have happened, they have been ia the posseodmi 
of that accursed band of outlaws, who, with diein- 
scflent assurance of the very devil lumself^ if ttst 
actually in league with Urn, cc^mit rckhery $ad 
murder in every street of the city. I cannot look 
on these glktering diamonds, wkhoai seesmng to 
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bdhoM, at the same time, the bleeding spectral 
form, of Ae poor victim from whom they have 
beea taken ; for as to Cardillac^s story, I place ne 
reliaiace whatever upo» his words, and in his be- 
haviour throughout, there appears to me some* 
what frightM and mysterious. No doubt there 
are insurmountable difficulties in my way, if I 
should accuse good Master Reni^ <3f any eJiare in 
the crimes ]^ which every one is now so much 
aiarmed ; since he has always been considered as 
the very model of an honest, conscientious, though 
half-crazy dtieen ; yet I cannot conquer the ap- 
prehension, that, behind all his eccentricity, leal 
or pretended, there lurls some horrid mystery. 
At all events, I shall certainly never wear the 
jewels.*^ The Marchioness insisted that this was 
carrying scruples too far, but when de Scude- 
ri, begged of her seriously, and on her word of 
honour, to say how she would act in the same si- 
tuation, de Maintenon answered firmly, and reso- 
lutely, that she would far rather throw the orna- 
ments into the Seine than ever wear them. 

Afterwards, de Scuderi, who, notwithstanding 
the time that she bestowed on her long romances, 
had a propensity to make rhymes on every chance 
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occurrence of the day, turned the whole adven^ 
ture with the goldsmith into very good mock he- 
roics, which, on the following evening, she read 
over to the king at the chambers of de Main- 
tenon. As might be supposed, she contrived, at 
Cardillac^s expence, such a ridiculous picture of 
the goldsmith and his noble bride, aged seventy- 
three, that every one was highly diverted ; — suf- 
fice it, that the king laughed with all his might, 
and swore that Boileau himself had met with a 
rival, on which account de Scuderi'^s poem was, 
of course, set down as the wittiest that had ever 
appeared in the world. So the matter seemed 
at an end, and was forgotten. 
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Several months had passed away, when it 
chanced that de Scuderi was one day driving 
along the Pout Neuf, in the glass-coach of the 
Duchess de Montansier. At this time, the in- 
vention of coaches with glass-windows was so new» 
that a crowd always collected when an equipage 
of that kind passed along' the streets. So it hap- 
pened in the present instance, that the gaping 
p<^ulace surrounded de Montansier'^s coach in 
such manner, that the horses could hardly get 
forward. Suddenly, de Scuderi heard a great 
uproar on the bridge, and perceived a young man^ 
who, by dint of thrusts and fisty-cuffs, was mak- 
ing his way forcibly through the crowd. — On his 
approach nearer, she was painfully struck by the 
deadly pale countenance of the youth, whbse fea- 
tures, though naturally fine, were now distorted 
by grief and anxiety. His eyes were constantly 
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fixed on her during the whole tumult, while^ 
with continued violence, he cleared the way be- 
fore him, till at length he arriyed at the door 
of the carriage, which, the glass being drawn up, 
he impetuously forced open ; then threw a billet 
into the lap of de Scuderi, and again dealing out, 
and receiving curses and blows on all sides, he 
vanished, fighting bis way as he had oone. 

It should haye been abeady noticed, however, 
that as soon as the man had reached the coach* 
door. Martini^, the waiting-maid, who was mow 
in attendance on her mistress, ftU back with a 
scream of terror, and hid her face on the cudiion. 
In vain did the Lady de Scudm pull the cord, 
and call to the coachman to stop. As if possea- 
sed by the devil, he lashed aw^ at his hoiases, 
who foamed and snorted, reared and were xeBtive, 
but, at last, in a brisk trot, thundered away 
across the brulge. De Souderi emptied a wliole 
bottle of -eau de Cologne over the forehead and 
temples of the fainting abigail, who at last open- 
ed her eyes, though trembling in every limb, and 
almost convulsively dung to her mistress. ^^ The 
saints protect us,^ said she at last ;-«-<^ what did. 
the fiightfiil man want ?-«-Good Heaven ! It wa^s 
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iiB«.4t vttM tht very same youth who come to xm 
mt Tai<if?jg^»*3 terrified us out of our Benaes, aoid 
left the mysterious casket P^ De Scuderi tried to 
pacify the -foar jpd^ nejKesentai^ to her, that ab- 
solutely no madmei bad been done ; and that the 
only point in ipestion, ait present, was to know 
whaA die billet csBoatained. Accordin^y, she vaor 
&Idfid the paper, and read these words : 

^^ An eril destiny which you might ayert,threat- • 
ens to plunge me into the very abyss of destruc- 
tioiL I a)i^ure you, even as a son would zespect- 
ftdly implore of a mother, that you will give back 
the necklace and bracelets which you received 
from me, to the goldsmith Reo^ de Cardillac. 
Let this be done under any pretext ; but it may 
be best to say to him that some alt^cation is re- 
quired in the arrangement of the jewels. Your 
own welfare, — ^nay your life depends upon this, 
and if you do not act according to my advice 
before the day after to-morrow, I shall force my 
way into your house ; and, in my despair, will pot 
myself to deadi in your sight.'''^ 

^^ Now, it is certfun,^ said de Scuderi, wh^ 
she had read the note, *^ that if this person reaBy 
belongs to die noted band of thieves and murder- 
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ers^ yet his intentions towards me at least are not 
evil. If he had only succeeded in speaking ivith 
me that night, who knows what strange myste- 
ries might have been brought to light, as to which 
I cannot now form even the remotest guess ; but 
whateyer the truth may be, I shall certainly do 
what is required of me in this letter ; were it for 
no other reason than to get rid of these abomina- 
ble jewels, which appear to me like an absolute 
talisman of the devil, but which Cardillac, if we 
may judge by his past conduct, will not so easily 
let out of his possession, if he once gets them in- 
to his hands again."*^ 

. On the very next day, de Scuderi intended to go 
with the necklace and bracelets to the goldsmith^s 
house ; butit seemed thatmorning as if all the beaux 
esprits in Paris had conspired to attack the lady 
with an absolute Btorm of verses, plays, and ro- 
mances. Scarcely had la Chapelle finished read- 
ing a scene from one of his new tragedies, by which 
he hoped to beat Racine completely ofP the field, 
when the latter himself entered, and with a long 
pathetic speech from ^^ Fhcdra,'^ completely 
knocked his antagonist to the ground. Then 
Boileau was obliged to come forward, and cast 
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some of his brilliant rays of wit and humour 
through the gloom of this tragic atmoqihere^— 
in order that he himself might not be tired to 
death, by a discussion on architecture, and the 
colonnades of the Louvre, into which he had been 
forced by Dr Perreault. At length it was past 
mid-day, and de Scuderi was forced to go to the 
Duchess de Montansier. Thus her visit to Cardil- 
lac was unavoidably put off till the following day ; 
but meanwhile she suffered extraordinary dis- 
quietude of mind. The figure ofthe strange young 
man was constantly before her ; it seemed that she 
had long ere now been acquainted with his fea- 
tures, though she could not tell how nor wh^e ; 
and yet these dim recollections appeared always 
ready to start forward into strength and reality. 
Her sleep, too, was disturbed by frightful dreams. 
She saw the unhappy man clinging to the brink 
of a frightfiil precipice, or struggling in dark 
stormy waters, whence he stretched up his hands 
imploring her compassion. She thought, even, 
that it might perhaps have been in her power to 
prevent some enormous crime, of which the plot 
would have been revealed, if she had heard his con- 
fessions. Therefore, as soon as the morning broke, 
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dhe 8iiiniiie»ed Martiiiieve, nuide h^ toilette in 
]iaflte,and,pro¥id6dwith diecafllfiet of j«ivek,^beve 
•▼ay to the house of the gcddsiiittb. 

Ob arriving in the Rue de la NieaiaCf near 
CtfdiUflc^s haUtatioB, «he was asconished to find 
the street crowded with peopk, all pressing for- 
ward with one intent to the same place ; amoi^ 
wjkam men, wiomen, and childr^i, shouted, scream- 
ed^ and raged, as if determined to force tlieir way, 
and with Ja&aHty hdd back hy tihe gens d'ar- 
mes^ who now surrounded the house. In this 
«iiiiaooountaUe hubbub, voices were heaid ealL. 
iilg aloud — ^^ Tear him in pieces ! — Tear him 
limb from Hmb, the accursed treacherous murder- 
er !^-— At length Desgrais made his appearance 
with a numerous posai, and forced a passage 
thi«Migh the thick of the multitude. Then, after 
some interval, the house-door bursts open, the fi- 
gRise of a man loaded with chains is brought outy 
anddragged away, followed byfrightftdexecrations 
frcoa Abe raging mob. 

M the aame moment when de ficoderi, almost 
GvetofOae with terror and dark apprehensions, 
percdvcd this event, a shrilling cry of distress 
stoMck on faer ears. " Drive nn— <irive on I'' aied 
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she to the coacbman, who, with a qakk aaad de^ 
ver torn of his horses, coBtaived to divide the 
thick muss of people, and to stop right before the 
door of Cardillac. There, on the threshold^ she 
finds Desgnds^ and at his feet a young girl of ex- 
traordinary beauty,-— with her dress in disorder, 
hex hair -dishevelled, and the wildness of despair 
in her oountenance. She clings to the police-o£- 
fieer^s knees, and, in a tone of the most heart- 
rending anguish, exclaims, *^ He is innocent — he 
is innocent T — In vain he and his attendants try 
to &t/o^ her cries, and raise her from the ground. 
A strong uncouth &llow at last seized hold of bar 
anns, violently forcing her away from Deagrais; 
•—stumbled awkwardly, and let the foor girl finUy 
who, without uttering another word, was precipi- 
tated down the stone steps of the staircase, till she 
lay as if dead lOn the street. De Scuderi couU 
no longer r^nain silent. ^^ In God^s name,^ 
cried she, ^^ what is the matter ?— -what ici the 
cause of aU this .^""-^With her own hasids die 
hastily opened the earriage-door, threw down die 
M^fBf and alighted. Aceerdia^y the peo^e, 
wiih gneiA vespe0^ made room for the veneraUe 
lady, who, per^eivifig ^hgt wm^ Idnd-h^rted 
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bourgeoises had lifted up the unhappy girl, and 
were rubbing her temples with eau de Cologne^ 
turned to Desgrais, and, with passionate eager- 
ness, repeated her questions. ** Madame,^' an- 
swered the officer, ^^ we have this morning dis^ 
covered the most horrible crime which has been 
c<Hnmitted for many weeks. That worthy citi- 
zen, Ren^ Cardillac has been found murdered, 
having been stabbed to the heart with a dagger ; 
«-we have proved that his journeyman, Olivier 
Brusson, is the murderer, and he has just now 
been led away to prison.*'^— ^' But the young 
beautiful girl.^^ said de Scuderi in a tone of 
anxious inquiry. ** The girl,^ answered Des- 
grais, ^^ is Madelon, the daughter of Cardillac, 
and the murderer was her accepted lover. Now, 
she has been weeping and howling out for an hour 
past, that Olivier is innocent, — quite innocent. 
Doubtless, however, she is an accomplice in this 
deed, and perhaps in many others-^but we shall 
have her immediately carried to the Condergerie.^ 
In speaking these words, Desgrais cast such an 
ironical and malicious glance on the poor Made- 
lon, that de Scuderi involimtarily trembled at his 
a^ct Just then his unfortunate victim b^an 
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to breathe perceptibly ; but she lay with her eyes 
closed, and incapable of speech or motion, — so 
that the people were perplexed, and knew not 
whether to carry her into the house, or keep her 
where she lay, until, by farther assistance, she was 
restored to her senses. ' Much agitated, and with 
her eyes swimming in tears, de Scuderi looked at 
the angelic countenanceof theimfortunate girl, and 
her heart recoiled in horror from Desgrais and his 
associates. In a few moments after, there was heard 
a sound of slow heavy steps on the staircase ; — the 
poKce-officers were bearing away the dead body 
of Cardillac, and de Scuderi, knowing that her 
opportunity, for interference would soon be lost, 
now came to a sudden determination. ^^ I shall 
take the young woman home to my house,*^ said 
she,^^ for she is now ill, and requires kindness and 
support after the distress that she has undergone. 
Her guilt remains to be proved, and I shall an- 
swer for her appearance when necessary; — ^for the 
rest, you, Desgrais, will not fail to do your duty^^ 
These words being heard, a murmur of applause 
ran through the multitude. The women who 
stood nearest lifted up Madelon, and immediate- 
ly hundreds of people thronged to the spot, wish 
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ing to render assistance, so that, as if floating in 
the air, the girl was borne along, and safely placed 
in the carriage. Meanwhile blessings were poured 
fi>rth firom the lips of all present on the venerable 
and dignified lady, who had thus rescued inno- 
cence firom the fangs of t&e ezecuticHiers. 

By the kind attentions of Serons, the most c&- 
kfarated physician in Paris, Madelon, who had 
bng remained in a state of unconsciousness, was 
perfectly restored to recollection. De Scuderi her<- 
sdf completed what the physician had begun, eo- 
deavouring by all her arts of eloquence to kindle up 
rays of hope in the dark mind of her proteg^— * 
till at last the poor sufferer was reUeved by a vio^ 
lent burst of tears, and she was enabled, though 
her voice was often choked by sobs, to relate in 
her own way, all that had occurred. 

About midnight, she had heeai awoke by knocks 
ing at the door of her bed-room, and had heard 
the voice of Olivier Brusson, conjuring her to rise 
up immediately, tor her father was dying. In 
great agitation she had started up, and opened 
liie door, when atie found Olivier waiting for her; 
but his features were pale and disfigured; the 
perspiration was dropping firom Ms fcndbead, and 
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his limbs tottered so that he could hardly sup- 
port himsel£ He led the Way to her father^s 
work-room, whither she fiJlowed him, and where 
she found Cardillac lying with his eyes fixed and 
staring ; for he was already in the agonies of death. 
With a loud shriek, she had thrown herself down 
by her father, and then, for the first time, remark* 
ed that his clothes were drenched in blood. Bnis- 
son drew her gently away, and then began, as well 
he could, to wash with astringent balsatn a fright- 
ftd wound in. Cardillac^s left side^ and to bind it 
up. During this operation, the unfortunate man 
was restoredto consciousness;— he breathed more 
freely, and had looked up expressively at her and 
Olivier. Finally, he had taken her hand, placed 
it in that of the young man, and ferrently press- 
ed them together. Both then fell on their knees 
beside the dying man, expecting that he was to 
give them his blessing ; but, with a cry of an- 
guish, he raised himself up on his couch, imme- 
diately fell back again, and, uttering a long deep 
groan, he expired. 

Now they had both given way to tears and la- 
mentations. Olivier, however, found words to in- 
form her, that he had be^n ordered by his master 
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to attend him about midaight, — that they bad 
gone out together, and, that Cardillae had, in his 
presence, been attacked and stabbed by an assas- 
sin. Hoping that the wound was not mortal^ he 
had, with excessive labour and exertion, taken 
the poor man on his shoulders, and carried him 
home. 

As soon as the morning broke, the people of 
the house, who had been disturbed by the Doise 
of weeping and lamentation through the night, 
came up to their room, and found them still dis- 
consolate, kneeling in prayer beside the dead 
body. Now, the alarm was given ; the Mare- 
chauasee broke into the house, and dragged off 
Olivier to prison, as the murderer of his master. 
To all this, Madelon now added the most moving 
description, how piously and faithfully he had al- 
ways conducted himself, affirming that he had 
ever shown towards Cardillae the respect and obe- 
dience of a son towards a father, and that the lat- 
ter had fully appreciated his worth, having chosen 
him, notwithstanding his poverty, for his son-in- 
law, and having proved that his cleverness as 
an artist, was only to be excelled by his* steadi- 
ness, and excellent disposition. Every word ut- 
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tered by Madelon seemed to bear the stamp of 
truth, and to be spoken from tKe heart. She con- 
cluded by declaring, that if she had even beheld 
Olivier, in her own presence, inflict the death- 
wound on her father, she would rather have held 
this for a delusion of the devil, than have believ- 
ed that her lover could have been guilty of such 
a horrible crime. 

De Scuderi, deeply moved by the sufferings of 
Madelon, and, now fully disposed to look on her 
lover as innocent, made farther inquiries, and 
found every thing confirmed that the poor girl 
had said, as to the domestic circumstances of the 
master and his journeyman. The people of the 
house, and in the neighbourhood, universally 
praised Olivier as a model of regularity, devo- 
tion and industry. No one among them knew 
any evil action of which he had ever been guilty, 
and yet, when conversation turned on the mur- 
der, all shrugged their shoulders. — thought there 
was something here quite inconceivable and mys- 
terious, so that it was impossible to say what con-' 
elusion should be drawn. Meanwhile, Olivier, 
when, brought before the judges of the Chambre. 
ArdentCj denied, as Scuderi was informed, all 
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psrticipatioii in the deed. In tbis he persisted 
witb the utmost conatancy, and without any gymp- 
toms of embarrasBinent, affirming that hia master 
hod, in his presence, been attacked and knocked 
dovn, a&er which he had brought hiai home, 
still alive, to his own house, where, b^ng semrely 
wounded, he had shortly ^lerwards expired. 
All this accorded predsely with the narrative of 
MadeloR. 

De Scuderi left no method ontried, to obtain 
the most correct infofmation. She inquired mi- 
nutely whether there had lately been any quxnel 
between the master and his- joumeymSta;— whe- 
ther Olivier, though generally good-tempered, had 
not been Bul^ect to fits of passion, — l^at oAen 
misleads people into crimes, from which they would 
otherwise have recoiled with horror ? But there 
was so much of the heartfelt inspiration of truth 
in Madelou's accomM of the quiet domestic hap- 
piness in which they all three lived together, 
that at length ev«ry shadow of suspicion against 
Brusson vanished wholly from her mind. Indeed, 
setting aside all the circumstances which so de- 
indedly pleaded his innocence, de Scuderi was 
unable to discover any motive on his part for such 
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a deed. On the contrary, it could, in every point 
of view, only tend to his own destruction, and the 
overthrow of his worldly hopes. " He is poor,^ 
reasoned de Scuderi, ^^ but clever as an artist ; 
he succeeds in acquiring the confidence of the 
most eminent jeweQer in Paris ; — ^falls in love with 
the only daughter of his master, who approves of 
their attachment ; thus happiness and prosperity 
seem to be secured to him for hifl whole life to 
come. But, notwithstanding all this, supposing 
tliat Olivier had been overpowered by sudden 
passion, and excited to such madness as to make 
an attack on his benefactor, yet what supernatural 
hypocrisy he must possess, in order to manage the 
atrocious deed in such manner, and pretend to be 
so much afflicted ?^ In short, with an almost per- 
fect conviction of his innocence, de Scuderi form. 
ed the determination, to rescue the unfortunate 
young man, whatever trouble and exertion this 
might cost. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Befors applying to the long, which wits in- 
deed the dernier resort, she resolved, in the first 
place, to have some private conversation with the 
President la Regnie, to request his attention to all 
the circumstances which pleaded in favour of the 
young man, and thus awaken in the president's 
mind, an interest in the fate of the accused, which, 
without infringing the strictness of legal and offi- 
cial duty, he might benevolently impart to the 
other judges. La Regnie, of course, received de 
Scuderi with the high respect to which the vene- 
rable lady, whom the king himself always addres- 
sed with deference, was so justly entitled. He 
listened quietly to all that she had to say of the 
domestic circumstances of Olivier and his excel- 
lent character ; but to this she did not obtain one 
favourable word, or even interjection in return. 
A slight and almost scomAil smile, now and then 
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threntenmg to change into a grin, was the pnly 
proof afforded by la Regnie, that the assertions^— 
the earnest admonitions of de Scuderi did not fall 
on ears altogether deaf and inattentive. She in- 
sisted that every righteous judge must beware of 
being an enemy of the prisoner ; on the contrary, 
he must give his attention even to the minutest 
particle of evidence that could be looked upon as 
exculpatory. At last, when the lady had exhaust- 
ed all her arguments, and, with her handkerchief 
at her eyes, remained silent, la R^nie began ;— - 
^^ Doubtless, my lady, it is an admirable proof of 
your benevolence of heart, that you should have 
been thus moved by the tears and protestations of 
a young girl who is in love, and that you should 
have even believed all that she has asserted. 
Nay,, it is hardly to be expected that a mind so 
constituted as yours should conceive the existence 
of crimes so horrible. But it is quite different 
with one who, in order to fiilfil his painful duties 
as a judge, is obliged to tear off the mask from 
the basest cunning and h}rpocrisy. At the same 
time^ you, my lady, must certainly perceive that 
it is no part of my business, nor even consistent 
with my duty, to develope and reveal to every one 
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the manner in which a criminal process is carried 
through and decided. I fulfil my duty, and, being 
conscious of this, I am, as to the opinion of the 
world, wholly indifPerent. It is absolutely requisite 
that the abandoned criminals, by whom we arenow.4t- 
days beset and tormented, should be made to trem- 
ble beforethecourt of the CAam&re^rdfen^e, whose 
punishments are never mitigated, but consist only 
of death by the scaffold or by fire. In your pre- 
sence, however, Mademoiselle, I would not will- 
ingly appear a monster of harshness and cruelty. 
Therefore, allow me, in as few words as possible, 
to place clearly and unequivocally before you the 
guilt of this young miscreant, on whom, God be 
thanked, the sword of just vengeance is about to 
fall. When you have heard my account of the 
evidence, your powerful understanding will then 
Ihad you to contemn that kind-hearted credulity 
which, though it may be praiseworthy in the lady 
de Scuderi, would, on my part as a judge, be 
wholly unbecoming, and, indeed, unpardonable. 

^^ So then, to commence ;— Ren^ Cardillac is 
one morning found murdered ; — as usual, in such 
cases, he has been stabbed to the heart with a sti- 
letto. No one is beside him but his apprentice. 
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Olivier Brosson, and his dai^hter. In the bed- 
chamber of Brus8on, amongst other effects that 
were examined, is found a dagger covered with 
blood, still fresh, and which, on being tried, fits 
exactly into the woimd.*" — " Cardillac,'' says the 
young man, ^^ was in my presence attacked and 
knocked down on the streets at midnight.*^ — ^^ The 
villains then wished to rob him P*"— " That," says 
he, " I cannot tell." — " But you were walking 
with him, and was it not possible for you to lay 
hold of the murderers and call for help ?^ — " My 
master,** he answers, " was fifteen or twenty steps 
before me, and I followed him." — " Wherefore, 
in the name of wonder, were you at such a dis- 
tance ?"— " My master would have it so." — " But 
what, in all the world, could the goldsmith, Car- 
dillac, have to do at such an hour on the street P 
— " That again," answers he, " I cannot answer. 
— " But, till now," says the Chambre Ardente, 
^^ he was never known to leave his own house af- 
ter nine o'^clock in the evening." At this remark, 
Olivier, instead of returning any direct answer, 
falters, grows confused, bursts into tears, then 
swears over again that Cardillac actually had 
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gone out of his house on the night referred to, 
and had, consequently, been put to death. 

'' But your ladyship will please to observe, with 
attention, what now follows : It has been proved, 
even to an absolute certainty, that Cardillac did 
not, on that evening, leav<e his own house, and, of 
course, Olivier^s story of the midnight walk is an 
infamous fabrication. The house-door is provid- 
ed with a large and heavy lock, which, on open- 
ing and shutting, makes a loud grating noise. 
Then, too, the door itself creaks violently on its 
hinges, so that, by the trials that have been made, 
we know that, from the garret to the cellar^ it dis- 
turbs all the inhabitants. Besides, on the 
ground floor of this building, and, therefore, quite 
close to the outward door, lives an old gentleman. 
Monsieur Claude Patru, now in his eightieth 
year, but still in possession of all his faculties ; 
and this old man is attended by a female servant. 
These people heard Ren^ Cardillac, on the night 
of the murder, come down stairs exactly at nine 
o^clock; close and bolt the outward gate with 
great noise,-— then return up stairs, read aloud a 
portion of the evening service,-— and at last retire 
to his bed-room, of which also, they heard him 
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dose the door with vehemence. This MonsieuT 
Claude Patru, as it often happens to old persons, 
could hardly ever sleep, and, through this night 
particularly, he had not been able to xlose his 
eyes. Accordingly, the old woman who attends 
him, went, as she depones, about half past ten 
o^clock, into the kitchen £ot light, trimmed the 
lamp, and replenished it with oil, then seated her- 
self at a table beside Monsieur Patru, with a fk- 
yourite book, which she read aloud, while the old 
gCTtleman, following out his own reveries, now 
seated himself in his arm-chair, now rose up and 
walked about, all for the sake of becoming wear- 
ried and obtaining sleep. 

^^ The whole house remained tranquil, till after 
midnight. Then the woman suddenly heard 
heavy steps over her head, and a noise as if of 
some great weight falling to the ground. Imme- 
diately thereafter, she heard also hollow groans, 
and her old master became like herself alarmed 
^and anxious. A mysterious foreboding of some 
horrid event passed through theur minds, and the 
discovery of the morning proved that their sus- 
picions were but too well grounded.^ ^* But,^ in- 
terrupted de Scuderi, <^ could you, from all the 
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circumstaiices which have been stated on either 
side, find out any adequate motive for Olivier 
Brusson committing such an atrocious and un- 
paralleled crime P^-— ^* Humph !^ answered la 
Regnie, with another ironical smile, ^^ Cardillac 
was not poor ; he was in the possession of admir- 
able diamonds P^ ^^ Yet,^ said de Scuderi, ^^ was 
not his daughter heiress of all that property P You 
forget that Olivier was to have been son-in-law 
to the goldsmith ?"" " That is no decisive proof ;^' 
answered la Regnie, " we are not obliged to ad- 
mit, that Brusson committed the crime solely on 
his own account, though no doubt admitted to his 
share.**^ ** What means this talk of sharing and 
agency ?^ said de Scuderi. ^' Your ladyship will 
please to observe,^ answered la Regnie, ^^that 
Brusson would, long ere now, have been led to the 
scaffold, were it not that he is obviously connec- 
ted with that horrid conspiracy, which has hither- 
to baffled our inquiries, and kept all Paris in 
suspense and agitation. It is suspected, indeed 
known, that this miscreant belonged to that band 
of robbers who have held in scorn and mockery 
all measures taken against them by the ministers 
of justice, and have continued tfi carry on their 
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enormities, securely and without punishment. 
Through his confessions, however, which we shall 
in due time extort, that mystery will no doubt be 
rendered clear. I should have observed, that 
Cardillac^s wound is precisely similar to those 
which have been examined on the dead bodies of 
other victims, who were found miurdered in the 
streets and courts, or corridors of houses. But 
the circumstance which we consider as of all the 

^ most decisive, is, that, since Brusson^s arrestment, 
these robberies and murders which before hap- 

> pened almost every night, have entirely ceased, 
and one may now walk on the streets just as se- 
curely by night as by day. This alone aifords 
sufficient presumptive proof, that Olivier must 
have been at the head of these assassins, and 
though, to this hour, he has persisted in asserting 
his innocence, yet we have means enough of for- 
cing him to confess, however great his obstinacy 
may be. 

'* But then, as to Madelon,'^ — saidde Scuderi, 
" the poor innocent girl ?^ " Ha — ^ha !'' answered 
la Regnie, ^^ who ean give me sufficient assurance, 
that she has not been an accomplice ? What does 
she care for her father^s death ? It is only for 
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the murderer's sake that her tears flow so freely.^ 
" What do you say ?" cried de Scuderi, " It is 
impossible. Would this poor blameless child aim 
against her father's life ?"" <' Oh— oh r said la 
Regnie, shrugging his shoulders, *^ your ladyship 
seems to have forgott^i the conduct of la Briiir 
villiers. You will be so good as to forgive me, 
if I find myself ere l<Hig necessitated to drag this 
favourite from your protecting arms, and to lodge 
her in the Conciergerie.'" 

At this horrible suggestion, a cold shuddering 
pervaded the whole frame of the kind-hearted de 
Scuderi. It seemed to her as if, in the presence 
of this abominable man, all truth and virtue were 
annihilated,— that in every heart he could find 
out concealed propensities to the most diabolical 
crimes. ^^ At all events, do not forget that even 
a judge ought to be humane r said she, ^* and 
these words were all that, with a faltering and sup- 
pressed voice, she was able to bring out. When, 
just oh the point of descending the staircase to 
which the president, with ceremonious politeness 
accompanied her, a sudden thought rose in her 
mind. ^* Would it be granted me,'' said she, " to 
speak with the unhappy youth in prison ?" The 
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president, hearing this ahrapt question, looked at 
her with an air of doubt and reflection ; then his 
visage twisted itself into an ironical smile, which 
was to him quite peculiar, ^^ Certainly,^ answer- 
ed he, " this may be allowed. I perceive, my 
lady, that you are yet more inclined to trust to 
your own benevolent impulses, than to any legal 
proofs,— ^ind as you wish to try Brusson after 
your own manner, within two hours hence, the 
gates of the Conciergerie shall be opened, and 
this criminal ordered to attend you. Think, how- 
ever, whether it will not be too abhorrent to your 
feelings to enter these dark abodes of profligacy 
and punishment, where you may encounter vice 
in its varied stages of suffering anddegradation.'*'' 
In truth, however, de Scuderi would by no 
means be convinced of the young man'*s guilt. 
Many evidences had doubtless been brought for- 
ward against him — and after such apparent proofs, 
perhaps no judge in the world could have acted 
otherwise than la Regnie had done. But then, 
the innocent looks and grief of Madelon, with the 
picture she had drawn of domestic happiness, act- 
ed as a complete counterbalance to every evil sus- 
picion, and de Scuderi would rather admit the 
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existence of some inexplicable and even superna- 
tural my;tery, than believe that at which her in- 
most heart revolted. She now determined, there- 
fore, that she would make Olivier relate over again 
all thathadhappenedon thatfatal night, — ^to watch 
whether his account corresponded exactly to that 
of Madelon, and, as far as possible, to reconcile 
those difficulties with which the judges would 
perhaps give themselves no farther trouble, as they 
considered the prisoner's guilt so clearly esta- 
blished. 

On arriving at the Condergerie, de Scuderi 
was conducted into a large and well lighted cham- 
ber, where the rattling of chains soon announced 
Brusson's approach ; but no sooner had he cross- 
ed the threshold, than, to the astonishment of the 
attendants, de Scuderi trembled, .grew deadly 
pale, and, without uttering a w'ord, sank fainting 
into a chair; When she recovered, the prisoner 
was no longer in the room, and she demanded im- 
patiently that she should be led back to her car- 
riage. She was determined not to remain another 
moment in this abode of crime and misery, for, 
alas ! she had recognized in Brusson, at the very 
first glance, the young man who had thrown the 
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billet into her canriage on the Pont Neufy and 
who, (according to Martini^re^s evidence,) had 
brought her the casket with the jewels. La 
Regnie'^s horrid suggestions were therefore too 
surely confirmed, and as Brusson belonged ob- 
viously to that band of midnight assassins, there 
could be little or no doubt that he was the mur- 
derer of his master. But still, the beauty — ^youth, 
and apparent innocence of Madelon ? — ^never hav- 
ing been till now so bitterly deceived by her own 
benevolent impulses, and forced to admit the ex- 
istence of guilt, which she would before have 
thought impossible, she was reduced almost to 
utter despair, and it seemed to her, as if there 
were no longer any real truth and virtue in the 
world ! As it usually happens that a powerful 
and active mind, if it once takes up an image or 
impression, always seeks and finds means to colour 
it more forcibly and vividly, de Scuderi, when 
she- reflected once more on the murder, and on 
every circumstance of Madelon'^s narrative, found 
much that tended to nourish her evil suspicions, 
till even* those very points of evidence, which she 
had before received as proofs of the poor girPs 
innocence and purity, now seemed only manifes- 
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tataoBBof thebaaest hypocrisy and deception. That 
heart-rending grief, and those floods of tears, so 
piteous to hear and look upon, might have be^ 
extorted merely by the terror of seeing her lover 
bleed on the scaffold, or, indeed, of falling herself 
• « victim to the same punishment She deter- 
mined at last that she would shake off at once 
and for ever, the* vile serpent whom she had in- 
tended so rashly to cherish in her bosom, and with 
this fixed resolution, she alighted from her car- 
riage, on her return from la Regnie. 

When she entered her own apartment, Made- 
Ion was there, anxiously waiting her arrival. 
She threw herself at the feet of her benefactress, 
and with uplifted eyes, and clasped hands, look- 
ing innocent as an angel from Heaven, she ex- 
claimed, in the most heart-rending tone, ^^ Dear- 
est lady ! Oh, say that you have brought me 
hope and consolation l^**De Scuderi, not with- 
out great effort, regaining self-possession, and en- 
deavouring to give to her voice as much gravity 
and calmness as possible, answered,— -^^ Go— - 
, go !-^Console yourself as well as you can for the 
fate of the murderer, whom a just punishment 
now awaits for the deeds pf which he has been 
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convicted. God grant that the guilt of some 
such assassination may not also weigh on your 
conscience I'" — " Oh, Heaven have mercy;" cried 
Madelon — <^ all now is lost !" and, with a pier- 
cing shriek, she fell fainting on the ground. De 
Scuderi gave her in charge to la Martini^, and 
retired into another room. 

Almost heartbroken, and utterly discontented 
with herself, and every one else,de Scuderi scarce^ 
ly wished to live any longer in a world haunted 
by such abominable deceit and hypocrisy. She 
complained bitterly of her capricious destiny, 
which had granted to her so many years, during 
which, her reliance on her own judgment in dis- 
tingmshing between vice and virtue, had remain- 
ed unshaken, and now, in her old age, had at 
once annihilated, as if in scorn and mockery, all 
the beautiful illusions by which her spirits had 
hitherto been supported ; for, with whom had she 
ever thought herself more secure than with this 
unfortunate girl?-— While she was thus occupied, 
it chanced that she overheard some conversation 
Jbetween Madelon and la Martiniere. She could 
distinguish that the former said, in a low soft 
.vei<^-— ^^ Alas ! and she too has been deluded 
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at last by these cruel men !— -Oh wretched Ma- 
delon I — ^Poor unfortunate Olivier !^ the tone in 
which these words were uttered, struck de Scuderi 
to the heart, and again she felt, involuntarily, an ap- 
prehension that there might be some hidden mys- 
tery, which, if revealed, would completely prove 
Brusson^s innocence, — and, tormented by this 
conflict of impressions, she could not help ex- 
claiming, — ^* What demon Uu involved me in 
this aflair, which becomes so intolerable, that it 
will actually cost me my life !^ 

Just then Baptiste came into the room, pale 
and trembling, with the intelligence that Desgrais 
was at the door, and demanded instant admit- 
tance. Since the trial of the abominable la Voi- 
sin, the' appearance of this officer at any house 
was the sure sign of some criminal accusation, and 
on thisaccount thefaithful porter had been so terri- 
fied. De Scuderi, however, smiled very composedly. 
" What is the matter with yo^i, Baptiste ?^ said 
she, *^ Perhaps you think that my name has been 
discovered on la Voisin's catalogue?'' — '* God 
forbid,'' answered Baptiste, ** how can your lady- 
ship speak of such a thing ? — But, still, the hor- 
rible man Desgrais talks and looks so mysterious- 
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ry,-^-and he is so urgent, that it seems as if he had 
not even a single moment to wait yonr leisure.'"-— 
" Well, then," answered de Scuderi, " bring the 
man to this room as soon as possible ; for, however 
horrible he appears in your estimation, his visit 
causes to me no anxiety whatever." Baptiste went 
accordingly, and soon returned, followed by this 
unwelcome guest. 

^^ The President," said Desgrais, speaking all 
the way as he came into the room, as if to save 
time, ^^ the President la Begnie has sent me to 
your Ladyship with a request to which he could 
scarcely hope that you would agree, were it not 
that he is so well aware of your extraordinary 
courage, and your zeal for justice; moreover, 
were it not that the last and only means to unra- 
vel the mystery attending the assassination of 
Cardillac seems to rest in your hands. Besides, 
he informs me that you have already taken a 
lively interest in that criminal process, by which 
the whole attention of the Cha/mbre Ardente 
is now occupied. Olivier Brusson, since the time 
when, as I am informed, he was permitted to see 
yoiur Ladyship at the Conciergeriey has been half 
distracted. Before that interview he seemed at 
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times disposed to make a confession; but now 
again, he swears by Heaven and all the saints, 
that, as to the murder of Cardillac, he is per- 
fectly innocent, though, for his other crimes, he 
indeed deserves punishment. You will observe, 
Mademoiselle, that this last clause points at some 
concealed guilt, of which the very existence was 
yet unsuspected, and which may prove far more 
important than Cardillac's assassination ; but our 
endeavours have been completely baffled as to ex- 
torting from him even a single word more. Even 
the threat of putting him on the rack seems not to 
have any influence. Meanwhile he besets us with 
the most earnest prayers and supplications that we 
should grant him another meeting with you ; for 
it is to the Lady de Scuderi alone that he is will- 
ing to make a full confession. Our humble re- 
quest then is, that you will have the condescen- 
sion and goodness to hear in private the deposi- 
tion of Olivier Brusson.**^ 

" How is this ?^ cried de Scuderi, quite angri- 
ly, " am I then to serve as an agent of your cri- 
minal court ?-^Am I to abuse the confidence re- 
posed in me by an unhappy man, and endeavour 
to bring him to the scaffold .^— -No— no, Dei^grais ! 
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•^—Brusson may be a murderer, but I shall never 
act such a degrading part as you would have me 
to take against him. Moreover, I have no wish 
to be acquainted with any of the mysteries which 
may weigh on his conscience ; and which, if they 
were intrusted to me, I should look upon as sa- 
cred, and never to be divulged.''—" Perhaps,'' 
said Desgrais in a sneering tone, " your ladyship's 
intentions in that respect might be changed if you 
had once heard his confession. But have you not 
yourself earnestly enjoined the President to be hu- 
mane? — He now implicitly follows your advice, 
by giving way to the foolish requests of this cri- 
minal, and is willing to try the last possible means 
before having recourse to the torture, to which, in 
truth, Brusson should long ere this have been 
doomed." At these words de Scuderi could not 
help shuddering with apprehension. ^^ Your la- 
dyship will please to observe," added Desgrais, 
" that we should by no means wish you again to 
visit the gloomy chambers of the Concierg&rie^ 
which may, no doubt, have inspired you with dis- 
gust and aversion. In the quiet of the night, 
when no notice will be taken of our proceedings, 
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Brusson may be brought to your own house, 
where, without being overheard, (though we shall 
doubtless keep a strict watch on the doors and 
windows,) he may, unconstrained and voluntari- 
ly, make his confession. That your ladyship 
has nothing to fear from this unfortunate roan, I 
am thoroughly convinced, and, on that point, 
could set my own life at stake, lie speaks of you 
with the greatest respect and veneration, insist- 
ing, too, that, if his cruel destiny had not denied 
him an interview with the Lady de Scuderi at the 
proper time, all his present misery would have 
been averted. Finally, it will remain completely 
at your choice, after the meeting, to repeat what 
Brusson has divulged, or to conceal it, as you 
may think proper.*" 

De Scuderi remained for some time silent, and 
lost in reflection. She would gladly have avoid- 
ed this interview ; yet it seemed as if Providence 
had chosen her as an ^ent to clear up this intri- 
cate mystery, and that it was impossible for her 
now to retreat. At length, having formed her 
resolution, she answered Desgrais with great dig- 
nity. ^^ The task devolved on me is indeed pain- 
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ful and repugnant to my feelings; but Heaven 
will grant me patience and composure to undergo 
that which I know to be my duty. Bring the 
criminal hither this evening, and I shall speak 
with him as you desire.*^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Just as fonnerly, when Brusson came with the 
jewels, there was a knocking about midnight at 
the house-door, which Baptiste, who was fore- 
warned of this visit, inmiediately opened. A 
shivering coldness pervaded every nerve in de 
Scuderi^s frame, when, by the measured steps, and 
hollow murmuring voices, she was aware that the 
gens ^armea^ who had brought the prisoner, di- 
vided their forces, and took their stations to keep 
watch in different comers of the corridor. At 
last the door of her chamber was slowly opened. 
Desgrais stepped in,'and behind him the criminal, 
who was now freed from his fetters, and well 
dressed. " Please your Ladyship,'' said the po- 
lice-officer, " here is the prisoner ;" and, accord- 
ing to promise, he retired, without another word, 
to his post in the corridor. 

Brusson now fell on his knees before the vene- 
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rable lady, clasped his hands imploringly, and. 
burst into tears,^-while de Scuderi became very 
pale, and looked at him without being able to 
speak. Though his features were now changed 
and disfigured by the sufferings he had under- 
gone, yet, on his naturally fine countenance, there 
was an expression of truth and honesty, whidi 
pleaded more than any words could have dmne 
in his favour. Besides, the longer that de Scu- 
deri observed him, the more forcibly there aroae 
on her mind the idea of some person whom she 
had once known and loved, but whose name it 
was impossible for her to recall. By degrees, all 
her former feelings of aversion and terror declined 
away. She forgot that it was the murderer of 
Cardillac who knelt before her, and spoke to him 
in that graceful tone of quiet benevolence which 
was so peculiarly her own, asking him why he had 
requested this meeting, and what he had to dis- 
cbse to her? The youth still ronained in his 8up>- 
pliant posture, heaved a deep sigh, and answered, 
^^ Oh my worthy and much honoured benefactress, 
— ^is it then possible that all remembrance of me 
has vanished firom your mind P^ 
De Scuderi replied, that she had certainly 
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found a reflemblanoe between him, and some one 
that had been well known to her ; moreover, that 
he was indebted solely to this likeness, if she 
could now get' the bett^ of her abhorrence, and 
quietly listen to the confessions of an assassin. 
At these words firusson was evidently much 
hurt; he rose indignantly, and retired a few 
paces, while his brows assumed a lowering and fix- 
ed expression. ^' It seems then,^ said he, *^ that 
your ladyship has forgotten Anne Guiot; but, 
however, that may be, it is her son Olivier, the 
boy whom in his infimcy you have so often held 
caressingly in your arms, who now stands be&re 
you. ^^ Grood heavens !*^ exclaimed de Scuderi, 
and with both hands covering her face, she sank 
back on the sofa. There was, indeed, reason- 
able ground for the painful sensations by which 
she was now overpowered. Anne Guiot, the ne- 
glected daughter of a poor citizen, had been from 
childliood protected in de Scuderi's house, who 
bad behaved to her with the utmost kindness and 
affection, even like a mother. After she had 
grown up to woman^s estate, it happened that 
there was a handsome young man, named Claude 
Brusson, who paid his addresses to the girl. As 
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this youth was a very clever watchmaker, and as 
such would scarcely fail to gain a sufiScient Uve- 
lihood in Paris, de Scuderi knowing that Anne 
was much attached to him, had no hesitation in 
agreeing to their marriage. The young couple 
set up house for themselves, seemed to be quite 
happy in their domestic circumstances, and what 
added much to their fehcity, was the birth of a 
beautifiil boy, who was the perfect image of his 
mother. 

De Scuderi made an absolute idol of the lit- 
tle Olivier, whom she used to keep whole days 
firom his parents to play with, and caress ;— the 
boy, of course, became accustomed to her, and 
staid with her just as willingly as he would have 
done with his own father and mother. Three 
years had passed away, when thei envy and oppo- 
sition of Brusson^s professional brethren had such 
influence against him, that his business every day 
decreased, and he was at last reduced to the 
danger of actual want. Under these circumstan- 
ces he was seized with an ardent longing to visit 
his native city of Geneva, and, consequently, his 
family was removed thither, notwithstanding the 
objections of de Scuderi, who wished that Brus- 
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son should remain at Paris, and promised hkn all 
the support in her power. From Switierland, 
Anne wrote several afifocticmate letters, and seem- 
ed as before quite contented ; then, all at once, 
without assigning any reason, she •became sileat, 
and de Scuderi could only conclude that the life 
she led at Geneva, was so happy and prosperous, 
that it had effaced from her mind all recollection 
of her former circumstances in Paris. Since the 
date of the watchmaker^s removal and establish- 
ment in Switzerland, there had passed an inter- 
val of twenty-three»years,-8o that de Scuderi had 
almost wholly forgotten him and his affiiirs-^nor 
had the surname of Brusson ever been fiimiliar 
to her. 

^^ Oh horrible T cried she, forcing herself to 
look up, '^ Thou art Olivier, the son of my be- 
loved Anne 6uiot,--<-and wotr?"— •" Indeed,^ 
said Olivier,—-" you could never have anticipat- 
ed, that the boy whom you had so often caressed 
with all a mother^s fondness, would one day ap- 
pear before you as a man accused of the most 
horrible crimes. I am, indeed, not guiltless ; and 
there are errors which the Chcmbr^ Ardentexoxy 
justly charge against me. But I swear most so- 
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leomiy,. even by my hopes of H^SLveiCB mercy in 
my last moments, that I am gmldesa of^eveiy ag« 
saranation. It was not by my hand, nor through 
any.conniyance c^ mine, that the imha}^ Cardil- 
lac met his fate.'' Oliyier's voice faltered, and de 
Scuderi pointed to a chair, on which tremblii^, 
and as if unable to support himself, he now took 
his place. 

^^ I have had time enough,"' said he, *^ to pre- 
pare myself for this conversation, which I look 
upon as the last favour which can be granted to 
me in this wcn'ld, by that righteous Providence 
with whom I have already made my peace. I 
have at least acquired sufficient composure and 
self-possession to give a distinct narrative of my 
unparalleled misfortunes, to which I enlYeat that 
you will listeii with patience, however much you 
may be shocked and surprised by the discovery 
of a secret, such as could never have been gues- 
sed at, and which may seem almost incredible. 

" Would to Heaven my poor father had never 
Idt Paris ! My earliest recollections of Geneva 
present to me only the tears and lamentations of 
my unfortunate parents, with whom I also wept 
bitterly, without knowing wherefore. Afterwards, 
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as I grew up to boyhood, I became aware, by my 
own sad eJLperience, of the poverty and privations 
under which they now lived, for my father found 
himself deceived and disappointed in every hope 
which he had cherished on commg to his native 
country, till, at length, quite overcome, and worn 
out by his afflictions, he died, just as he had suc- 
ceeded in placing me with a goldsmith, as a jour- 
neyman apprentice. My mother often spoke of 
the noble minded and benevolent Mademoiselle 
de Scuderi, and wished to write to you of her dis- 
tresses. Many letters were begun ; but then she 
was too soon overcome by that sickly cowardice 
and apathy, which so often accompany misfortune. 
This feeling, and, perhaps, too, a false shame 
that often preys on a wounded spirit, prevented 
her from coming to any effectual r^esolution, and, 
finally, within a few months of my father^s death, 
my mother followed him to the grave.*" 

" Poor unfortunate Anne !'' cried de Scuderi, 
again overcome by her feelings. " But, I thank 
Heaven, that she is removed from this wicked 
world, and has not lived to see the day, when her 
son, branded with ignominy, is to fall by the 
hands of the executioner."" — At these words, Oli-. 
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vier uttered a groan of anguish, and raised his 
eyes with a wild unnatural glare. There was a 
noise, too, outside the door, of steps moving ra- 
pidly backwards and forwards. " Ho ! ho !'^ said 
Olivier, with a bitter smile, and recovering his 
self-possession ; ^^ Desgrais keeps his comrades 
on the alert, as if, forsooth, I could here, or any 
where else, escape &om their clutches ! 

*^ But let me proceed. I was severely, and, 
indeed, cruelly treated by my new master, al- 
though I soon proved myself a good workman, 
and even excelled my instructor. It happened, 
4>ne day, that there came, a stranger to our ware- 
room, who wished to buy some articles of jewel- 
lery. Looking at a very handsome necklace, 
which was of my workmanship, he clapped me 
familiarly on the shoulder, and said, ^ Ha ! my 
young friend, that is, indeed, admirably finished ! 
I know not any man who could excel you, unless 
it were Rene Cardillac, who is, out of sight, the 
best goldsmith in the world. You should, in 
my opinion, betake yourself to him, for he would 
probably be very glad to receive you into his 
house as an assistant ; and, on the other hand, it 
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18 only from him that you could yet le«m to im- 
prove in your handicral^'' 

^^ The words of this stranger made a deep im- 
pression on me. I could no longer be contented 
in Geneya, but cherished a vehement desire of 
returmng to my native France. At last, I suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of my engi^m^its to my 
master, and, in due time, arrived at ParU, where 
I inquired for Rene Cardillac, by whom I was 
received with such coldness and harshness of 
manner, that an inexperienced youth might wdl 
have been utterly discouraged. I would not giveup 
my purpose, however, and insisted that he should 
give me some employment, however trifling and in- 
significant,— so that I was, at last, ordered to make 
up, and finish in my best manner, a small ring. 
When I brought him my workmandbip, he fixed 
on me his keen penetrating eyes, as if he would 
look me through and through. At last, he said, 
^ Brusson, thou art, in truth, an excellent deyer 
fellow. Thou shalt henceforth live in my house, 
and assist me in the workshop. I shall allow 
thee a good salary, and thou shalt have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with thy place.'* 
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^< Cardillac kept his word. I was received kind- 
ly at our next meeting, and had no reason to 
complain of the treatttient that I experienced.— 
For several weeks I had been in his house with- 
out ever seeing Madelon, who was, at that time, 
living with a distant relation in the country. At 
length she returned home, and, oh Heaven ! how 
was I astonished at the innocent angelic beauty 
of that girl ! Was there ever any mortal that 
lovod so fondly and tetvetitly as I have done, — 
and notr,— oh Madelon !^ 

Ofivier was here overcome by his feelings, and 
for some time could not proceed. Hc'Covered his 
face with both hands, and even^oUbed violently ; 
but with A detennined efibrt, he resumed, as fol- 
lows :-^ 

** Madelon often l€N>ked M me wi4li«n' expres- 
mve glasee, m which I thought that I could read 
besr approval of my evid^it admiration. She 
used also to come more and more frequently intb 
the wodceiiop, till, in short, I discovered with rap- 
tme that she levied me, and closely as her father 
might have watched us, many a stolen kiss or 
pressure of the hand served for a token of the 
agreement thus mutually understood between us. 
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Cardillac, indeed, never seemed to observe any 
of our proceedings ; but I had intended, after I 
had proved myself deserving of his good opinion, 
and had passed my years of trial, to pay my ad- 
dresses openly to Madelon. One morning, how- 
ever, when I was about to begin my work for the 
day, Cardillac suddenly came to me with his eyes 
flashing contempt and indignation. ^ I have no 
longer any need of your assistance,^ said he, — 
' Get out of my house within this very hour, and 
never again come in my sight. The reason why 
I cannot suffer your presence any longer requires 
no explanation. The fruit at which you have 
aimed may be tempting indeed ; but it hangs too 
high for your reach :— therefore pack up and be- 
gone !' 

^^ I was about to speak, but without a moment^s 
warning, as if struck with a sudden madness, he 
seised me by the collar and forced me out of doors 
with such violence, that I fell down stairs, and 
was severely hurt in the head and right arm. 
I left his home with my heart almost bursting 
with grief and rage, and betook myself to the 
farthest end of the Faubourg de St Martin, where 
I had an acquaintance who received me into the 
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ground-floor of his humble duelling. Here my 
agitations continued, and I could never rest by 
night nor day. In the night, indeed, I used to 
wander about Cardillac's house, hoping that Ma- 
delon perhaps might hear my complaints, which 
at intervals I could not repress ; — and if she could 
only succeed in speaking to me from a window, I 
would have tried to persuade her into adopting 
some one of many desperate plans which I had 
been revolving to effect her escape. 

" Now, my lady, you will please to observe, 
that adjoining to Cardillac's house, in the Rue de 
la Nicaise, is a high court wall, ornamented with 
niches, in some of which, there are yet old moul- 
dering statues cut in freestone. It happened 
once that I was hiding myself near one of the sta- 
tues, and gazing up to the windows of the house, 
that looking into the square court of which this 
high wall is the boundary. Suddenly, while I 
was then on the watch, I perceived light in the 
work-room of Cardillac. It was now midnight, 
at which hour my master never used to be awake ; 
for, as the clock struck nine, he punctually went 
to rest. My heart beat violently, for I thought 
it possible that some accident might have occur- 
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led, in oonseqaence of which I might otuse more 
obtain entrance into the house;-— but the light 
soon after vanished. Determining to watch as 
long as possible, in ordet to escape all risk of 
obserration, I forced myself into the niche behind 
the statue ; bat scarcely had I taken my {dace 
when I was obliged to recoil with a feeling almost 
of horror, for I felt an opposing pressure precise- 
ly as if the stone image had become suddenly a 
living being. I retired to a little distance, keepi- 
ing always in the shade, and saw that the statue 
slowly turned round, and from behind it there 
emerged a dark figure in a long mantle, that with 
cautious light steps glided away into the street. 
I ran up to the statue, and tried to move i% but 
it now stood fixed as usual. Without reflection, 
and f(»rced on by some irresistible inward impuhe, 
I left the court and followed the mysteriotts figure^ 
till, .just beside a shrine of the blest Virgin, he 
chanced to turn half round, and the ftdl glare of 
the consecrated lamp fell on his visage."-^It was 

Cardillac! 

» 

^' An indescribable mood of terror, and indefin- 
able apprehension now overcame me. As if spell- 
driven, I must move on, after this ghostly steep- 
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waiker, for ssisuch CaidMlac now^qipeiiped to me, 
though it was not the time of the hM meon^ 
when that fearfol malady generally seiaes its tk^ 
tiflfts. At last, be suddenly turned off to ose side, 
and Ysnished in tke dark shadovps of* the n^t. 
As I went on, however, T became perfectly a^are 
where he was, for, being acquainted with the 
slightest sounds of his voice, I heard, by certain 
habitoal interjections, in a low muttering tone, 
that he had stationed himself in the portal of a 
neighbouring house- ' What can be -the mean- 
ing of all this ?** said I to myself, ^and what can 
heintend to do ?^ At the same time, I remained 
dose within die shade of the houses, so that I 
was quite imobserved, I had not waited long, 
when there came a man with a grand plume of 
feathers in his hat, clattering with his military 
spurs, and singing all the way, as if elated with 
wine, * (Test Vcmmw^ Vcmumr^ Vamafwr r and so 
forth. Xiike a tiger on his prey, Cardillac now 
started &om his hiding^lace, and attacked the 
man, who ^id not utter a groan or shout, but fell 
instantly, as if lifeless to the ground. I rushed 
finrwasd to prevent further violence, and met the 
aaaassin &oe to face, as he stepped across the 
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body of the murdered man. ^ Master Cardil- 
lac l" cried I, in my loudest voice, ^ what are you 
about here ?^ He made no reply, but with one 
half-suppressed exclamation of rage and resent- 
ment, passed by me with incredible speed and 
vanished. 

^^ I was now so much agitated, that I scarcely 
knew where I was, or what I did ; however, with 
tottering steps, I drew near to Cardillac^s victim, 
and knelt down beside him on the pavement. I 
thought life could not be yet extinct, and that he 
might possibly recover ; however, I soon found 
that he was quite dead. Meanwhile the marechatis^ 
8ie had come up unawares, and now surrounded 
me. ^ So soon another murder !^ cried one of 
them, ^ and no doubt by the hands of the same 
incarnate demons! Hilloah, yoxuig man, what 
are you about there ? You are one of the band 
perhaps,— away with you to prison !^ Accordingly 
they seized me as if I had been the criminal, 
while I was .scarcely able to stammer out, that I 
was quite incapable of such a horrid deed, and 
that they should let me depart in peace. At last 
one of them held the light to my face, and. laughed 
aloud, * Why,' said he, ' This is Olivier Brus- 
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son, tbe goIdsmith^s apprentice,— he who now 
works with that good honest citizen, Master Rene 
Cardillac. Aye, forsooth I he would murder peo- 
ple in the streets ? And it looks very like an as- 
sassin to stay here lamenting over a dead body, 
and allow himself to be taken prisoner ! But how 
did this happen, Brusson ? TeU your story boldly 
and at once.^ 

^^ ^ I was walking along the street,^ said I, 
^ when I saw a man start from the wall, attack 
him who is now lying there, and knock him down. 
Then, as in my terror I cried aloud, the assassin 
ran away with the speed of lightning, and disap- 
peared. I wished now to see whether his unfor- 
tunate victim were really dead, or might be reco- 
vered.' * That was needless enough,' cried one 
of them, who had lifted up the dead body; 
^ these demons always make sure work« and the 
dagger has gone, as usual, right through the 
heart.^ ^ The devil fetch them !' cried another. 
^ it has happened now, just as the last time. We 
came only a few minutes too late.^ Afterwards, 
as I said (and this was, indeed, a great crime,) 
that I could not give any farther information. 
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iiufj hft roe ffe, «om1 letired, Jieasiog samy Ae 
miBideMl num. 

** I cannet deimbe adequately my feelings when 
I wasthusleft alone. It seemed to me as^if I bad 
been under tlie dominion of some hideous dream, 
from irhich I must now awake, and wonder that 
I could hare been so deceived] — Caidillac, the 
father of my beloved Madelon, transficnrmed, aU 
at once, into an ignominious, cmel^hearted assas- 
sin !<— Notwithstanding the violence with which 
he had oondncted himsrif tow^ards me, I could 
not have imagined any event more utterly impos- 
sible. Overpowered by these reflections, I had 
sunk down, ahnost fainting, on the stone steps of 
a hmne-door, and remained there unconscioufi 
how the time passed, till the morning broke, and 
all was light around me. Then I observed an ^ 
officer^hat, richly adorned with lace and feathers, 
lying on the pavement, and the idea that Cardil- 
lac's ahnnindile deed had been perpetrated on the 
very spot where I now rested, rose in my mind; 
with such intolerable force, that I started up in 
horror, and ran as fast as I could to my own lodg- 
ii^. 
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« Quite coiifiiied^'JBid nofildeio foOem but ttah 
tinctly any one tnim&BAmigktf I wns <nttingi« 
my lonely iipartffient, wlien, to. my great suxpmc^ 
the door opened, and Rene Candillae atood hdate 
me. ^ In God's name,' said I, ^^kwt can y«m 
want here ?' — ^Not attending tothis^ he owoe vqp^ 
and smiled on me with tusi expresaioti of frteiidx 
ly confidence, which only increased my inirard 
a^tation and abhorrence. He drew in an old 
broken, stool, judl took his place beside me, while 
I was not able to lift myself from the stmw coiieh 
on which I had lain down. 

** * Now then, Olivier,' he began, * how have 
you lived, and how are you spending your time P 
My conduct was, indeed, shameftdly rash, when 
I turned you out of my house ; for, every mo* 
ment since then, 1 4iave deeply regretted your ah- 
sence. At present, for example, I have some 
jewellery in hand, which I cannot finish withoat 
ycnir assistance. What would you think of again 
taking your place in my wcnrk-room .^-— You are 
silent ! Yes, I know that I have injured and in« 
suited you. It is needless to deny that I was 
violently enraged against you, on account of your 
attachment to my daughter Madelon. But, since 
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then, I have carefully reflected on the matter, 
and decided, that, considering the cleverness, 
industry, and fidelity which you have always 
shown, I oughl not to wish for any better son-in- 
law. Come with me, then, if you are not imwil- 
ling ; and you shall have my free permission to 
obtain Madelon, as soon as you can, for your be- 
trothed bride.' 

** Cardillac^s words agitated me to the inmost 
heart. I shuddered at his enormous treachery^ 
and could scarcely bring out a word. ^ You 
hesitate,' said he, in a sharp tone, fixing on me 
his intense glaring eyes. * You hesitate I — 
And, perhaps, you could not go with me to-day.^ 
You have other plans in view, and will probably 
pay a visit to Desgrais, or get yourself introduced 
to D'Argenson or la Regnie ? — But, take care, 
young man, that the clutched of these execution- 
ers, whom you are about to rouse for the destruc- 
tion of another, do not turn against yourself, and 
rend you !'— — Here, my indignation suddenly 
broke out in words. 

" * Let those,' said I, * who are convicted by 
their own conscience entertain fears of such exe- 
cutioners. I at least can front them without ap- 
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prehension.^ — * The truth is/ said Cardillac, 
still retaining perfect composure, ^ it is an ho- 
nour for you to be in my employment, as I am 
universally known and celebrated as the first ar- 
tizan in Paris ; and, at the same time, my cha- 
racter is so well established, that every evil re- 
port against me would recoil heavily on the 
head of the calumniator. As for Madelon, how- 
ever, I must confess to you, that it is wholly to 
her that you owe this visit from me. She is at- 
tached to you^ with a degree of constancy and ar- 
dour, which, in so young a girl, I should hardly 
have thought possible. As soon as she knew 
that you were away, she fell at my feet, burst into 
tears, and confessed that, without you, she could 
not live. I thought this was a mere momentary 
delusion of her own imagination, as it usually 
happens with such young girls, who are ready to 
die forsooth for the first smooth-faced lad who 
happens to look kindly upon them. But, in * 
truth, my Madelon became seriously iU, and 
when I wanted to persuade her out of. the foolish 
fancies that she had taken up, she only answered 
by repeating your name in a tone of distraction, 
about an hundred times over. What could I 
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ncfw do, imless I resolved to let her utterly des- 
pair P This would have been too harsh5 and, . 
yesterday morning, I said to her, that I would 
grant my full and free consent, and that I wonld, 
if poseable, Imng you heme with me to-4ay. So, 
in tiie course of one night, she is again become 
Idooming like a rose in June, and now ei^>ects yoa 
with the utmost impatience.^ 

*^ I heard no mere;-— 4ny senses were qmte 
confused and lost, so that. Heaven linrgive me, I 
know'not how it happened, but ere long I found 
myself onee' more in the house of Caidillac. I 
hesffd Madelon-8 voice— ^ Olivier ! my own OU- 
viw !*-«y beloyed-^my husband V With tfaeee 
werds 'sive rushed into my arms ; and, witii the 
QOOit^'SsTfient nqpture, I sworeby the blessed Vir- 
gin '««d all the saiwiiB, that I would never fyfBek^ 
her/*' 

Agitated 'even to tears by the reecdleclion of 
that decisis 'momeot, OHvier w«s obliged to 
paiuse in hir^mvativv, while de Seuderi waa con- 
'ftanded«t bemtfngfiueih'imputatieBS against cfti^ 
whom she had nlwaye looked upon as a modd <3if 
regularity and integrity. " ThiB is ft^htftd,^' 
cried she, "Rene Cardfllac then belonged to 
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that band of invisible miscreants, who have so 
long haunted our city, so that Paris might be 
called a mere den of murderers." — " Nay— nay,** 
— said Olivier, " speak not of a band — ^for there 
is not, and never was.^iny sudi association. It 
was Cardillac alone, who, with diabolical activity, 
sought f4»*,4Uidfoundhi&>vict]ins through the whole 
^ city: On his heing eUone^ in the pracsfciGe of tfaete 
eacNnnities, defiended.the^eeurity with which he 
carried tbroughJhii plaas^ «nd the wckoaaqnesMe 
difficulty «f traciag out the murderen But let 
me pvoeeed. What I have yet to addy will ful- 
ly explain to you the mystexies in which this 
most unprmci^ed, and yet moat mhxgfy oi all 
mortals waB-invdved." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" The situation in which I now found myself 
with Cardillac may be easily imagined. The 
decisive step was taken, and I could not retreat. 
Sometimes my gloomy imagination represented to 
me, that I had become the assistant and accom- 
plice of an assassin ; only in my love for Made- 
Ion, I forgot at intervals the affliction that other- 
wise preyed on my spirits, and only in her pre- 
sence was I able to conceal my feelings of abhor- 
rence towards her father. If I jbined with the 
old man in his professional labours, I could not 
bear to look on him, or to answer when he spoke 
to me, such was the indignation I felt against 
the vile hypocrite, who seemed to fulfil all the 
duties of an affectionate parent and good citizen, 
while the night veiled in its darkness his imparal- 
leled iniquity. Madelon, pious, confiding and 
innocent as an angel, looked up to him with un- 
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changing love and affection ! The thought often 
struck like a dagger to my heart, that, if justice 
one day overtook the now masked and concealed 
assassin, this poor girl, so long deceived by his 
fiend-like cunning, would fall a victim to the 
most incurable despondency. 

^^ Such apprehensions altogether prevented me 
from acting as I should otherwise have done, and 
even though I had been already condemned to 
the scaffold, I shouldhave remained silent. Mean- 
while, I gidned many hints from the conversation 
of the marechavLssiey yet the motive of Cardil- 
lac's crimes, and the manner in which he carried 
them through, remained to me a complete riddle. 
The explanation, however, followed soon after. 

" One day, Cardillac, who generally excited 
my abhorrence the more, because, when at work, 
he was, or pretended to be, cheerful and merry, 
appeared all of a sudden quite thoughtfrd and re- 
served. With a vehement start, he threw away 
an ornament on which he was then at work, so 
that the diamonds and pearls rolled about the 
floor, and exclaimed, ^ Olivier, — ^it is impossible 
that our intercourse can any longer be continued 
on this footing. Such a connection is to me quite 
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intelemble. That wbkh bsflkd all the ewmiiig 
6( Desgrais andhia aBSociate&tordiaeoveF, cliance 
put it in your power at once to ^evelope. You 
have beheld me at my nightly task^ to nvhieh I 
am driven on by maligaant nftiro ■■■by xesistiess 
destiny, against which I am unable to contend. 
It was indeed your evil star, too, that otdiged 
you to fellow me, with noiseless steps, and as if 
ittvisiUe, so that I, who generally see objects in 
the dark like a tiger, and hear the slightest noise 
even to the humming of midges in the air, was 
never once aware of your presence. In short, it 
ha» become your fate in this world to be united 
with me, as my accomplice and companion ; and 
as you are now situated in this house, there can 
be no thought on your part of treachery and be- 
trayal. Therefore you may freely listen to all 
that I can reveal.' 

" Never— never will I be thy accomplice, thou 
hypocritical old villain ! — These words were at 
my tongue's end, and I even tried to utter them, 
but the very horror and detestation which I fdt 
towards Cardillac rendered me inarticulate, so that 
I was able only to bring out seme unintelligible 
sounds which he might interpret in bis own way. 
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He naw seated himself again on his irarkiDg 
stool, and w^iod his fordtead as if the conflict of 
his feelings bad beea more oveipowcrii^ than the 
sevcirest labour. He seemed fearfully movad by^ 
his recoUectiona of the past, and with difficnlty'to 
regain any degree of j self-possession ; but at laat 
he resumed. 

<^ < In the writings of natural phUoio^en^ said 
he, ' we read many straoge stories of the won*. 
derAil impressions to which mothers areliaUe^and 
of the deep influences which sudi impresoons do* 
rived from outward causes evince on their clul. 
dren. I have not met with any story more mar- 
vellous, however, than one which has been told to 
me of my own mother. About two months after 
her marriage she was admitted, along with other 
women, to be a looker-on at a brilliant ftstaval 
given by our Court at Trianon. There her at* 
tention was so powerfully attracted by a. certain 
cavalier, in a handsome Spanish dress, with a very 
mi^gnificentchain studded with diamonds about his 
neck, that she could not turn her eyes firom him 
for a mom&it. Her whole heart was fixed on 
these jewels, and she looked at them with* the 
most ardent longing, convinced that they were a 
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treasure of incalculable worth. The same cava- 
lier had, some years before, when my mother was 
a young girl, paid his addresses to her, but was 
repulsed with indifference and disdain. Mymother 
recognized him ; but now, illumined as he was by 
the splendour of the brilliant diamonds, he seemed 
to her a being of a higher order, the very beau ideal 
of beauty and attraction. The cavalier did not fail 
to remark the fixed direction of her eyes, and the 
fervent admiration by which they seemed to be 
animated. He thought, of course, that she was 
now more favourably disposed towards him ; he 
contrived to make his way to her party, entered 
into conversation, and, in the course of the even- 
ing, found means to entice her with him to a 
lonely thicket in the garden, quite apart from her 
associates. There an incident occurred, which,' 
to this moment, remains inexplicable, unless on 
the supposition that my father was also present, 
and had been on the watch ; but, during their in- 
terview, while the cavalier persisted in his amo- 
rous attentions, and my mother thought only of 
the beautiful chain, he was stabbed to the heart by 

some one who came behind him unawares, and 

u 
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who vanished instantly, favoured by the darkness 
of the nighti My mother'^s piecing shrieks 
brought people to her asristance, and the cavalier 
only lived long enough to declare that she was 
.guiltless of his fate ; but the horror and agitation 
of this adventure brought on a severe fit of ilU 
ness, so that she and her unborn child were given 
up for lost. However, she recovered, and her ac- 
couchement afterwards was more favourable than 
could have been expected, though the feelings in- 
spired by that event acquired an influence over 
me, which could never afterwards be reasted. 
My evil star was now risen above the horizon, 
and had shot down these fatal rays which kindled 
in my heart one of the most extraordinary and 
destructive passions by which any poor mortal 
was ever misled and tormented. 

* Already, in my earliest childhood, glittering 
gems and gold chains were, above all things, the 
delight of my existence. This was looked on 
merely as an instance of that fondness for finery, 
which is common to all infants. But time prbv- 
ed that there was far more in the matter ; for 
whan arrived at boyhood, I began to steal gold 
and jewels whenever I could lay my hands up<Hi 

VOL. I. F 
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them. Like the most experienced connoisseur^ 
I kilew^ by mere instinct, how to distinguish all 
sorts of real and precious jewellery from those 
which were counterfeited. And it was only by 
the genuine specimens that I was attracted. All 
imitations, and even gold coins, I left as unwor- 
thy of my notice. It was in vain that my father 
endeavoured, by the most violent chastisements, 
to eradicate those propensities, which were inhe- 
rent in my nature, and which, accordingly, grew 
with my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength. 

* Merely for the sake of getting, by fair means, 
such treasures into my hands, I resolved to be- 
come a goldsmith.- I took lessons, and laboured 
with passionate enthusiasm, till at length I sur- 
passed all my instructors, and became a first-rate 
roaster in the art. I began business on my own 
apeount, and now there commenced a period in 
which my natural impulses, so long repressed, 
broke forth with such vehemence, that they soon 
got the better of every other consideration or pro- 
pensity. No sooner had I delivered up any fine 
specimen of jewellery to the person by who^p it 
had been ordered, than I fell into a «tate of dis- 
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qoietude, almost of despair, which was quite in- 
tolerable, and robbed me utterly of health and 
sleep. Like a ghost, the figure of the person for 
whom I had been working stood day and night 
before me, adorned with my jewels, and a voice 
sounded ever and anon in my ears.—* Take it, 
— ^it is thine ! — What business have the dead 
with these diamonds .^^ At last the passion w^s 
irresistible — I betook myself regularly to the arts 
of thieving, and, having free access into the houses 
of the great, I profited by every opportunity. Of 
course, no lock resisted my ingenuity as a me- 
chanic, and, in a short time, many of the orna- 
ments that I had made were again in my own 
hands. But, afterwards, this was not sufficient 
to soothe the disquietude, or disperse the illusions 
by which I was tormented. That mysterious 
voice, of which T have already told you, was again 
audible, and cried to me many times, as if in 
scorn and mockery — * Ho — ^ho ! — a dead man 
now wears your fine diamonds !' It remained even 
to myself inexplicable, that against every one for 
whom I had provided brilliant zones, necklaces, 
and ear-rings, I entertained the most implacable 
hatred^ till at last there arose in my mind a. thirst 
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after aoB^Msination, at which I myself, in the be- 
(^nning, trembled and recoiled with horror. 

^ About that time I purchased the house in 
which we now live. I had concluded the bar- 
gain, and the landlord was seated with me in this 
very room, wheve we were making merry ov^ a 
bottle of wine. It was late in the night, and { 
wished to retire, when my entertainer said, ^ Lis-: 
ten. Monsieur Ren^ ; before you go, I must make 
you acquainted with a secret oontriyance in this 
house, which is now yours. Look here !^— With 
these words, my landlord threw open a pi^ss in 
the wall, pushed aside the back pannds, which 
left an opening, through which we stept into a 
small chamber, where he stooped down, and lift- 
ed up a trap-door. We then descended a steep 
narrow staircase, and came to a small gateway, 
which he unlocked, and we passed by it into the 
open square court. Here my landlord stepped 
up to the wall, pressed his fingers on a knob of 
iron, that was scarcely perceptible, and imme- 
diately a large stone began to move, so that one 
could enter by the opening which it had left, and 
pass through the wall into the street. There is, 
besides, a concealed passage numing through 
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the wall, by which one may .come to the statuC) 
Without entering the court ; and th^se inventtons 
were probably the work of the crafty Carthusian 
monks, of whose convent, in ancient times, this 
house formed a part. That which looks like a 
large stone is only a piece of wood, covered on 
the outside with rough paint, and properly colour- 
ed to look like stone, into which there is fixed a 
statue, which is also of wood prq)«red in the same 
^UHUier, and the whole turns together by'means 
of conceided mechmiism. 

^ DArk forebodings, or, should^ I rather say, 
brilliant' hopes, rose on my mind when I beheld 
these contrivances. It fieemed as if they were ex- 
actly made for the ftdfilment of deeds which were 
to myadf yet a mystery, for I had never cherish- 
ed any regular plan for street-robbery and assassi- 
nation* My bu»ness was at diis time rapidly in- 
creasing, and as I had just then delivered up to 
one of the court lords a rich ornament, which I 
knew was- designed for a present to an opera- 
dancer, I was again assailed, but in a tenfold de« 
gree, by the smnef intolerable delusion which I 
had before experienced. The ghost was inb^ 
panible wherever I went, and the diaboUcal voice 
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was always whispering in my ears. At length I 
took possession of the house ; and, on the first 
night, after I had gone to bed, it was impossible 
for me to obtain a moment^s repose. I tossed 
and tumbled on my restless couch, and, in my 
mind'^s eye, beheld this man gliding through the 
streets with my box of jewels in his hand, to the 
opera dancer^s lodgings. My rage at this sight 
became so ungovernable, that, about midnight, I 
started up, threw my mantle about my shoulders, 
went down by the secret staircase, and away 
through the wall into the Rtie de la Nicaise. 
From thence I proceeded to the street in which 
the actress lived, where, as if sent by the devil^ 
the man to whom I had sold the necklace soon 
afterwards fell in my way, and I directly attacked 
him. At first, he uttered a loud cry, but, grasp* 
ing him firmly by the throat, I struck the dagger 
right into his heart, so that he fell without an- 
other word, and the jewels were mine ! 

* Having achieved this, I experienced a quiet 
and contentment of mind, such as I had before 
never known. The ghost had vanished, and the; 
voice of the whispering devil was also mute. My 
contentment, indeed, lasted but for a brief inter-. 
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Tal, till I was called on again to make up and de- 
liver an ornament of equal value ; but, by this 
very relief and composure of spirit, under circum- 
stances which would have rendered any one else 
anxious and miserable, I recognized at once the 
fate that awaited me. My malignant stars were 
triumphant, and I must yield to them or die ! — 
So, then,^ concluded Cardillac, ^ you are now 
possessed of the master-key to all the mysteries of 
my life and conduct. Do not suppose, because I 
am thus irresistibly led on from crime to crime, 
that I have absolutely renounced every feeling of 
humanity r and compassion. You know already 

how unurillmg. I am to pAxtwitli any j^wdb tbmc 

I have made up ; how I keep them on one pretext 
or another from week to week ; besides, when I 
am applied to by persons, whose deaths it would 
be Impossible for me to contemplate with indifferr 
«nce, it is an absolute rule of mine, that I will 
not accept of such employment. Nay, more, in 
many instances, I have avoided the crime of 
murder, for, with one blow of my clenched hand^ 
I am able to stun my victims in such manner, 
that they become altogether insensible; and I 
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csaiy without risk, possess myself at once of the 
jewds, which, alone, are my object.' 

*^ After haviBg thus spoken^ CardiUac led me 
into a vaulted apartment, (entering from the 
press in his room-wall,) and allowed me to see 
his private collection of jewellery, dian which the 
king himself could not display any thing more 
magnificent^ Every article had attached to it a 
parchment-ticket, on which there was iiiscribed, 
for whom the ornament had been made, and at 
what time it had been regained, either by theft 
withi]ir>in-doors, or street-robbery. ^ On your 
wedding^lay,'' said C&rdillac, in a deep, stem 

ymKVf ' you will Bjoreax to - me on the cross, a 

schema oath, that, after, my death, you will utter- 
ly aaaihilate all these diameiidsrand oth» jewels! 
Thejf mufit be. turned into dust,, by a chemical 
princess; with which I sh^l then make you' ac- 
quainted. I am determined that no mortal, and 
least of ally Madelon^ or you, ^u2d come into 
possession of treasures thus purchased, by treach- 
ery and. musder, lest, as I fear, a. curse should 
aMind' on such an iiih^tavkce.^ 

f^ Aftec these, disdotuios, . I fouttd myeelf lost in 
a labyrinth tenfold more intricate than ever. My 
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situation might almost be compared to tteit'of the 
fthready condemned sinner, ^rho sees from a&r a 
beneficent angel looking down with smiles upon 
him ; but then Satan seizes him Mm below with 
his scorching talons, and the beautifhl aspect of 
the seraph becomes to him the most cruel of his 
torments. I thought indeed of flight, nay of self- 
murder. But then, what was to become of Made- 
Ion ? You may indeed justly blame my conduct 
in tfaisvthat I was too weak to cont^d againtt a 
passion, which obliged me to conceal crimes, 
though I did not assist in their perpetration. But 
enough f The hour is hear at h«6d^ when I am 
to atone fbr thi& by an ignominious and untnnely 
death on the scaffold. ^ 

<^ The rest of my story is soon told. One day it 
happened, that Cardillac came h<»tte wondetfiiUy 
cheerful. He looked at me With the most friendly 
aspect ; at dinner he indulged himself in a bottle 
of the best wine, such as- 1 had neyer laaown him 
to use, exa&pt on high holidays-; he even began 
to sing old songs,— -in short, was rejoiced beyond 
meaasare. Madeloa had lef^ us, and I would have* 
retired into the workroom. ^ Remain where you 
are> young man;^ aaid Cardillac, ^ to day we are 

F 2 
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to have no more labour. Let us drink a glass to- 
gether, to the health of the most noble, the most 
witty, and most excellent lady in all Paris.^ 
When we had joined glasses to this toast, and he 
had emptied a full bumper, ^ Olivier,^ said he, 
^ how dost thou like these verses P 

'* Un aiDant ,qui craint des voleurs, 
N*e8t point digDe d'amour." 

After this question, he went on to relate what had 
happened at the apartments of the Duchess de 
M aintenon, when the king requested your opinion 
of a petition that had been presented to him, for 
protection against the nightly assassins ; — ^add- 
ing, that ever since he had heard of that occur- 
rence, he had cherished towards the lady de Scu- 
deri the utmost respect,*gratitude and veneration ; 
and that you were endowed with such pre-eminent 
virtue and talents, that, for the first time in his 
life, he felt an influence, which could overpower 
that of the malignant destiny, to which he had 
been hitherto subjected. Nay, so much was he 
impressed with these sentiments, that if Made- 
moiselle de Scuderi, were to bear on her person^ 
the finest ornament he had ever made, the whis- 
pering demon of murder, would never once tempts 
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him to recover it, At last, * Mark you, Olivier,' 
said he, ^ what I have now firmly resolved to do. 
A considerable time since, I received an order 
fqr a necklace and a pair of bracelets, from the 
Princess Henrietta of England. I was not li- 
mited to any fixed price, and succeeded in the 
work, even beyond my best expectations ; but my 
heart was almost broken, when I thought that I 
must part with these jewels, which, more thui 
any that I had ever made up, had rivetted my 
affections. You know how that princess fell by 
the hands of an assassin. . Of course the jewels 
. remained unclaimed in my possession, and now, 
as a token of my veneration and gratitude, I 
shall present them as a gift from the supposed 
band of invisible robbers, to the lady de Scudexii 
Besides that she will by this means receive a 
flattering proof of her triumphant influence ovet 
the King, I. shall at the same time express my 
contempt for Desgrais, and his troop of catch-, 
poles. You then, Olivier, shall be the bearer 
of this present to her ladyship's house, and the 
sooner that she receives it the better.' 

^^ Even at the first mention of your name, it 
seemed as if a dark veil were drawn aside^ and I 
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t)ehe]d again in all diebbrightnesa and eflhlgenoe 
the delightfoL hoper and prospects of my youth. 
•GafdiUac ^hapa dbserned the impression^ lAidi 
his monls had made on me, and interpreted it af- 
ter hb own mannsc ' You appear/ said he, ^ to 
approiireofjiup intention; and I can assure you, 
aQ'inMardrmce, Yery different fttnn that by which 
I waa hiAerto driven on like a fiirious beast of 
prey, from one crime to another, has now prompt- 
ed^me to this; good action. Many times I am 
ttaUe ta^stcange moods of mind; — these come 
oyer me almost like a warning from another world, 
the appnehension of some- horrible and yet un- 
known event,. which seizes me so powerfolly, that 
I cannot shake it 6ff. At such times, it appears 
to me as if those deeds in which I was but the 
agent of a malignant and irresistible destiny, 
might be reckoned against my own immortal soul, 
thou{^, in truths that bears no share of the guilt. 
In a state of mind like this, I once resolved to 
j^pare a. beauti&l diamond- crown, for the blest 
Virgin in the church of St Eustathius. But, in^ 
stead of deriving comfort from this design, I- fdt 
always more and- more that indescribable terror 
and perturbation^ stealing over me^ and though I 
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firequendy begaa tliA work, I ooiild<iiot persovere, 
but was at last obliged to. ^Fe it up altogeth^. 
Now, itt appears to lae, almost, a8> if with a) bum- 
ble^ and oostrito. heart, I wane' tor bring an oflMng 
to the i^biine of virtue and ^ty, and that I shall 
obtain the mediation of a saint in my favour, if I 
send to de Soudeii the finest ornament that I 
have ever elaborated.** Cardiliac, who was wdl 
acquainted with, your mode of life, now informed 
me at what hour, and in what manner, I was to 
deliver the jewels^ which I immediately received 
.firom him indosed in an elegant case. My feel- 
ings were now quite elated, and even rapturous; 
for I thought that Providence had pointed out to 
me, even through the wicked CardiUac, a means 
of escaping from, that horrid thraldom and abject 
slavery under wfaidi I had so long suffered. Such 
were my: private: thoughts, and quite against' Car- 
dillac^s plans and wishes, I determined that I 
would make my way to your presence. As the 
son of Anne Brusson, and your former pr^tSgij 
I thought of throwing myself at your feet, and 
revealing to> you all that had happened, well 
^ knowing that^-firom your goodness of heart, you 

would, on lifiiidelon^s account, have preserved, in- 
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violatej the secrets thus disclosed. Even with- 
out the necessity of publishing his guilt to the 
world, I was. impressed with the belief that your 
pOwerftd mind would have devised some means 
to stop his frightful career, and to liberate Ma- 
delon and myself from his tyranny; though, 
what, means could be taken, my mind was too con- 
fiised even to conjecture. Still I had the most 
implicit confidence that you could assist us. It 
is needless to repeat how my plans that night 
were frustrated; though I tried every means 
that I thought could force Martini^re to admit 
me into your presence ; but I did not give up 
hopes of finding a better opportunity. 

All of a sudden, however, Cardillac seemed en- 
tirely to have lost the cheeriulness and good hu- 
mour which he had lately assumed. He went 
about from room to room^ silent and gloomy, with 
his eyes staring on vacancy ; threw out his arms 
as if demons and spectres were actually assailing 
him ; and it was obvious that his mind was beset 
with some wicked temptations. One morning, in 
particular, he had continued for hoiurs together in 
this disordered mood ; — -at length he seated him- 
self at his work-table, as if he would begin the 
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usual task of the day — ^but had no sooner taken 
his place, than he started up again, and exclaimed 
in a deep hollow tone, ^ I wish from- my heart 
that Henrietta of England had lived to wear my 
jewels !^ These words inspired me with the ut- 
most horror ; for I well knew that his mind was 
again labouring .under the same influence which 
bad led him into his former crimes, and that the 
whispering voice of Satan was again audible in his 
ears. I saw your life threatened by the reckless 
assassin, but at the same time was perfectly aware, 
that if he only had the jewels again in his hands^ 
you might be spared. Cardillac watched me so 
narrowly, that I durst scarcely be a moment out 
of his sight; however, I had intended, at all risks, 
to go to your house, when one morning I luckily 
met you on the Pont Neuf^ forced my way to 
your carriage, and threw into it that billet, which 
I had ready written, and in which I conjured you 
to give back the casket into Cardillac^s hands. 
You never came nor sent to his house, and my 
fears increased almost to madness, when, on the 
following day, Cardillac could speak of nothing 
else but certain magnificent jewels, finer than any 
that the world had yet beheld, and which had been 
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constantly pteaeht to hup mitid's eye daxing^ die 
night I had. no doubd that- he alluded t6 your 
neoidaoe and bracelets ; it was at all events cer- 
tain that his imagination was fixed on some plan 
of murder^ which in all ptobdbility he would try 
to exeoute on the very saane-nigfal^-^-Mid I detex^ 
mined to protect you at all ridoEr, thon^it should 
cost* the life of Cardillac. Therefore, when he 
had as usual' read -^vesper service, and shut 
hxBiMf up in his bed^room, I made my way 
through a window into the court, passed through 
the* secret opening by the statue, and took my 
station at a litde distance keeping as much as pos- 
sible in the shadow. Nc long interval had elapsed, 
when CardiUac' came out, and walked with his 
usual light cautious steps along the street. Just 
as on the night when I first discovered his guilt, 
L now went aitet him, and my heart beat violent^ 
ly, when I found that' he was taking the route to- 
wards the Rtie St Honorie. We arrived there 
accordingly, and all at once he disappeared^ I 
could not find out his station this time, and was 
at a loss what to do. I thought of plaiting myself 
at your door as a sentinel, but, precisely as on die 
former occaskm^there came up^n officer gaily dl»e9- 
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sed^ whistling and singings who went past without 
observing me. Almost in the same moment, the 
dark figure of the diabolical Cardillac started for- 
ward^ and being determined, if possible, to prevent 
this murder, I ruined up just as they grappled to* 
getha?. Short aa the distance was, I came again 
too late ; bat this time the result was different ; 
it was not the officer, but Cardillac, who feu mo- 
tionless) and without a word^ to the ground !"-^ 
The &rmer lei&U the dagger, which he was* still 
grasping when- 1 came up,> drew his sword, and 
took his position on the defensive,^ believing, no 
doubt|. that I was an aceomplica of the murdere]^; 
but^ perceiving that I interested, myself only &r 
Im &Ilen vic^im^ be turned round, and,, without 
speaking, hastaied^ away. Gardillae was stUl liv-. 
4ng,.and^ witkinilnite labour and exertipn^ I con- 
trived ta> bear hiia ho«[ie on. my shoulders,^ and 
c«n¥)ey hio^ by the seeret passage inta his. own 
workshop, 

^^ The rert is; alneady known, to. you,, aadbre^ 
quires na farther notice. You peyeeiT«rthat.my 
onily guiliconsistediin my not-having had suffi* 
eienttfinmitJSB and;reaabition tabetn^ Madelon^f 
falbw tOLdMoffifiers of justice,, and thus put an 
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end at once to his assassinations. In other re- 
spects I am wholly blameless; but no torture 
would force from me the disclosure of his guilt, 
by which alone I could be cleared in the eye of 
the law. It has hitherto been the merciful will 
of Providence, that the horrid truth should be 
withheld from Madelon ; therefore, I shall never, 
in order to save my own life, withdraw the veil 
by which her father^s real character has been con- 
cealed. Could I endure the thought, that she 
should behold the remains of a parent, whom she 
so long loved and respected, dragged from the 
tomb, and branded, in the PUice de Greve^ l^ 
the public executioner ? — No I my dearest Made^ 
Ion will weep for me, as one who died innocent ; 
and time will alleviate her sorrow ; but, were she. 
at once to learn the whole truth, the shock would 
be so unsupportable, that madness, perhaps, would 
ensue; at all events, ehe could never, in this, world, 
be restored to peace of mind." 

Olivier here broke off abruptly, and burst into 
tears. He threw himself at de Scuderi^s feet, 
and implored her compassion. ^> You are conr- 
vinced of my innocence," said he; ^^ I know it must 
be so ! Have pity then, on my sufferings, and teU 
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me how is Madelon P^ De Scuderi made no an- 
swer, but rang for Martiniere, and, in the next 
moment, Madelon was in her lover'^s arms. — 
" Now, all is well f^ain,^ she exclaimed, " for 
you are here ! I was, indeed sure, that this noble- 
minded lady would find means to set you at li- 
berty I " Over and over were such expressions of 
joy and confidence repeated by the poor gir), 
while Olivier too, appeared for the time perfectly 
happy, forgetting his own real situation, and the 
cruel fate that awaited him. Thereafter, both 
described in the most moving terms the suffer- 
ings which they had mutuaUy endured ; again 
they embraced, and .shed tears of rapture, to find 
themselves thus once more united. Even if de 
Scuderi had not been already convinced of Brus- 
son^s innocence, that scene must have established 
her belief beyond a doubt. " No ! " said she to 
herself, whatever la Regnie may maintain to the 
contrary, they are not criminal. It could only 
be hearts that are wholly free from the torments 
of a guilty conscience that could thus, in the de- 
lights of a mutual attachment, forget the world, 
with all its miseries and misfortune.*" 
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The first rays of the morning light now broke 
through the window. De^ais knocked gently 
at the door of the room, and raninded them that 
it was time for Bmsdon^s removal, as at a later 
hour this could not be done without attracting at- 
tention. The lovers were, therefore, obliged to 
separate ; and their parting was such, that even 
the sternest heart could not fauve contemplated 
the scene wiAout emotion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Satisfi-ed as de Scuderi iras of Brusson's in- 
nocence, lier gloomy anticipadons of Ins approach- 
ing fate returned in all their force after his de- 
parture^-^and, vith heart-felt grief, she beheld 
the son of her beloved Anne Guiot involved in 
such inexplicable toils, that, to save him, seemed 
next to impossible. . She admired the heroic cou- 
rage g£ the youth, who would rather die loaded 
with unjust imputations, than betray a secret, 
which, as he thought would, more certainly than 
his own fate, bring distraction and despair on the 
object of his affection. Under these circumstan- 
ces, she could not, within the utmost limits of 
probability, find any means by which he could 
escape the cruel sentence that would be past 
against him ; — ^yet she must not hesitate to make 
every exertion, or sacrifice, if it were possible that 
such a horrid act of injustice might be prevented 
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She therefore kept her mind on therack with ahun- 
dred different schemes, some of which were suffi- 
ciently romantic and extravagant, and all were at 
length set aside as impracticable. The rays of 
hope becamealways fainter and fainter, so that she 
would have given up the point in despair, had it not 
been that Madelon^s boundless and child-like con- 
fidence in her protectress, and the rapture with 
which she spoke of her lover, who would now, as 
she thought, be pronounced free from every 
charge against him, kept her sympathy awake, 
and her attention on the stretch, though, all the 
while, she felt wounded to the heart by the con- 
sciousness of her own inability to realize these ex- 
pectations. 

In order that something, at least, might be tried, 
de Scuderi wrote a long letter to la Regnie, in 
which she informed him, that Brusson had, in the 
most convincing manner, proved to her his inno- 
cence of Cardillac's murder ; and that it was only 
his heroic resolution of carrying with him to the 
grave, a secret, which, if revealed, might be the 
cause of grief and despondency to another who 
was wholly blameless — that had prevented him, at 
his trial, from making a confession, such as would 
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at once have freed him from all suspicion. In 
writing this letter, whatever could be effected by 
the most zealous eloquence, and ingenious argu- 
ment, was put in force by de Scuderi, in order to 
soften the heart of la Regnie ; but, after an inter- 
val of only half an hour, came his implacable an- 
swer, stating that he was very glad to learn that 
Brusson had justified himself so completely in 
the opinion of his noble and benevolent protec- 
tress. But, as to the young man'^s heroic resolu- 
tion, of carrying with him a secret to the grave, 
he regretted, that, in a case of this kind, where 
a criminal had been regularly committed, he could 
not approve of such heroism ; on the contrary, the 
Chambre Ardente would doubtless employ the 
strongest means in their power to break through 
that obstacle, and in a few days he hoped to be 
in possession of this terrible secret, which would, 
no doubt, bring wonders to light. 

De Scuderi knew but too well to what means 
the frightful la Regnie alluded, and by which he 
trusted to break the resolution of the prisoner. 
It was now certain that the unfortunate youth 
would be put to the torture, which measure her 
letter, however well intended, would now rather 

4 
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tend to aeeelerate than retard. In the most mi- 
serable a^ation^iie Scaderi bethought heradf, 
that, in order -even to obtain a diort dday^ the 
assistance of a lawyer would be requisite. At 
that time, Pt<$rre Amaud d'^AndiHy was the most 
renowned ttdTocate in Paris ; and his de^ know- 
ledge of his professional duties was oriy to be ex- 
celled by his unimpeachable honesty, and severe 
virtue. 

BeScuderi, therefore, went to his house imme- 
diatdy, and ez][flained the situadon in which 
Brusson was placed, as far as it was possyide to 
do so without openly betngring Cardillae^s guilt 
She had supposed that the advoeate would, with 
great zeal, undertake the cause of the unhappy 
youth, but in such expectations found h^rsdf 
bitterly disappointed. D^Andilly listened quiet- 
ly to all that she could say, and then answered 
in the words of Boileau,— ** Le vraipeut quelqu&- 
fois tCetre pas vraisembbtble.'" He then de- 
monstrated to de Scuderi, that there were against 
Brusson the strongest grounds of suspicion, and 
that the proceedings of la Regnie were by no 
means to be called rash and cruel ; but, on the 
contrary, were quite according to law, and, in- 

10 
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deed, be dunt not act odierwige witbout infiiiig- 
ing his duties as a judge. For bis 0mL part, he 
did not perc^ve how, by the de^e^est defence 
whidi any advocate could mahe^ Bmusoa could 
be saved from the tovture. It was only the yow^ 
man himaelf who coidd bring about this, either 
hf a con&ssion of his guilt; or, if he really were 
innoeent^ ly a minute detail of the Teal circuia- 
stanoes which led to the death of Cardillae, and 
thus perhaps afford some grouiidfl on which be 
might be defended. ^^ Then,"^ said de Scudeii, 
in a faltering voice, and bursting into tears, V I 
shall throw myself at the king^s feet— and im- 
]dove him fiw mercy I'' " For Heaven^s sake, my 
lady,^ cried d^Andilly, do not try (ibis on the 
present occasion. Reserve the dernier reB&fi^ 
which, if it should fail you in one instance, is, 
of course, lost to you for ever. The king will never 
show favour to a criminal of this clas6-*-for, by so 
dxlasg, he would, of necessity, draw on bimfielf 
the bitterest hatred of the people, who &el then^ 
selves emvj night in danger of their lives, if they 
venture abroad. It is pos&dUe -that Brusson him- 
self may change his mind, and, by a full or par- 
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tiai confession, will find means of moving tlie 
judges in his favour.^ 

De Scuderi found herself obliged to submit to 
the opinion of the learned advocate, and returned 
home in very low spirits. She was unable to di- 
vert her attention from the subject, and was sit- 
ting alone in her chamber at a late hour of the 
night, imploring, one by one, all the saints in the 
Calendar, that they would assist her invention 
with some device to save the unhappy youth, 
when Martiniere entered, and announced a visit 
from the Count de Miossen. This nobleman 
was well known at court, as colonel of the king'*s 
Garde d'Honneur, and having earnestly request- 
ed an audience of the Lady de Scuderi, was, of 
course, admitted. 

" Forgive me. Mademoiselle,'' said the Count, 
bowing with military grace and politeness, " if I 
thus trouble you at an inconvenient hour. We - 
soldiers have not the time at our own command ; 
and, besides, a few words will plead my apology. 
It is on account of your prote^iy — Oliver Brus- 
son, that I have come hither.'' 

" Olivier Brusson !" said de Scuderi, with her 
attention on the utmost stretch, ^^ What can you 
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have to say of that most unfortunate of all mor- 
tals ?'' " I thought, indeed,^ said de Miossen with 
a smile, *^ that the name of that youth would pro- 
cure me a favourable hearing, for though all the 
world has been convinced of his guilt, I am aware 
that you hold a different opinion, which is said 
to depend on the prisoner'^s own assertions. With 
me, the case is altogether different, and no one 
can be more perfectly certain than I am, (not 
even Brusson himself,) that he is perfectly guilt- 
less as to the death of Cardillac.'"-^*^ Good Hea- 
ven ! my lord Count,^ said de Scuderi,— her eyes 
sparkling with joy ; ^' how have you obtained 
such information ? Speak on, I entreat you.**^^- 
^* My answer need only be in three words,'' said 
de Miossen, with emphasis — " It was I — I my- 
self who struck the old goldsmith a mortal blow 
in the Stie St Honoree^ not far from your house."" 
— " The saints protect us r cried de Scuderi— 
*' Vou? — ^oz^, indeed! it is impossible." — "Nay," 
said de Miossen ; " I swear to you, that, so far 
from looking on that action as a crime, I believe 
that I have thereby rendered ^n especial service 
to the whole city of Paris, and that I deserve the 
thanks of every one of its inhabitants.—*! can as- 
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sore you, Msdemoisdle, that -Cafdinifte was ibe 
most depraved and bypecriticat of villains, and 
that it was be al<me who committed the botrid 
nmrders and roMbeiies, escarphij^, a6 if by mivaole, 
all the snares that mere laid f«r bii». I scoreely 
know myself by what means my own iuspioiens 
against this old miscreant were first awoke, but 
when I heard of bis ecoentricities, as they were 
called, I always supposed that tbeiv was some- 
thii^ wrong in his character. Howerer, it so 
happened that he once came to me in visible dis- 
quietude and perturbation, with a set of jewds 
which I had ordered, and, on receiving payment, 
he begged to know for whom I deseed the j^/te- 
sent? I returned him a careless and indignant 
answer ; but, afterwards, infthe most artftil man> 
ner, he contrived to elicit from my confidential 
servant, at what hour I was in the halHt of visit- 
ing a certain lady. It had before occurred to 
me, as something very remarkable, that the victims 
of assassination who were daily found in the streets, 
had all precisely the smne sort of wo»nd, ap- 
parently inflicted 1^ one and the same weapon. 
I was quite certain that the murderer inust have 
been, by7>raetif ce, accustomed to 4ihe blow, wkioh 
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was momentitfily martal, ai»d must Iiav^ techmd 
with certaiBjty ou its effect If that one blow 
should proye meSectxxal, then there might be a 
comb«t on an eqinal &olj«g. TUb made im 
thii& o£ a preeautioQ, in lAs natmre so. simple, that 
I am em:prised it did not occur to oth^s who 
eoiild not have gone out at night, witjbuHit beijig 
apjHreheiisiYe ei the dangers that awaited th^m- 
La short, I jnit on a light <^0at of mail under my 
waiiStcoiM^ and walked aloiog the atreet at that 
hi0«r whft^^ 9» my skenruBt bad infermed him? was 
the u&vssd time iifmy nightly aitfi^atioos. When 
I w«@ drawing s^v ^ the lady^s Imm^ Cardillac, 
jmt w I had e^ppectod^ tushad up, aind attacked 
me from bdb»id ;--**he claqped me in bis arms with 
gigantic stcength^ bat the blow which he aimed, 
truo^ng, as u^iual, that it would prove mortal, 
slid aff &om the coat of maU without doing me 
any injury. At that moment I disengaged my* 
self from his hold, iuid having my stiletto ready 
in my right band, struck it into his heart. 

And you have been silent,^ said de Scuderi, 
and would not announce these important truths 
to the Chamb^e Ardente?"^ " I have been silettt,'" 
answered de Miosiei^, ^^ a^d, your ladyship will 
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please to remember, that such information, if it did 
not bring destruction on my own head, must, at 
least, have involved me in a detestable law pro^ 
cess. Would la Regnie, who suspects every one 
who falls in his way, of guilt and hypocrisy, have 
believed me if I accused Cardillac, (who was 
looked upon as a perfect model of regularity and 
devotion,) of an attempt at murder ?— Should I 
not rather, by this means, have turned the sword 
of justice against myself?^ " Impossible,'* said 
de Scuderi, ^^ your birth and rank must have pro- 
tected you from all such imputations.*^ " Oh, ho ! "^ 
replied de Miossen, ^^ your ladyship forgets, then, 
the Marshal de Luxembourg, who, because he 
had once taken it into his head to have his for- 
tune read by le Sage, brought on himself the sus- 
picion of wishing to poison all his acquaintances, 
and was therefore thrown into the Bastile. No,-— 
by St Denis ! I would not surrender even a single 
hour of my personal liberty into the power of la 
Regnie. I doubt not, that, if the matter were at 
his own disposal, he would bring aU our necks to 
tjie block, tout d^v/n coup^ without delay or dis- 
crimination.'' 
^^ But, whatever is the character of la Regnie,'* 
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said de Scuderi, *^ could you have made up your 
mind on such principles, to see the guiltless Brus- 
son dragged to the scaffold?^ ^^ Guiltless?'*^ said de 
Miossen ; ^* could you then apply that epithet to 
the friend and accomplice of the diaboHcal Cardil- 
lac ? To him, forsooth, who, no doubt, aided the 
assassin in all his crimes, and who has, therefore, 
deserved an hundred-fold the punishment that 
now awaits him ? — No, indeed ! He will justly 
suffer on the scaffold ; nor was it from any wish to 
rescue him that I made these disclosures ;-— yet, 
at the same time, if you can turn what I have said 
to the advantage of your protegiy — if, at least, 
means could be devised to save him from the tor- 
ture, I should rejoice, as I know that this would 
be a satisfaction to your benevolent heart.*" 
. De Scuderi, overjoyed to find her own convic- 
tion of Olivier^s innocence thus confirmed, did not 
hesitate to repeat to the Count, the whole narra- 
tive with which the unfortunate youth had entrust- 
ed her, and to suggest, that they ought immedi- 
ately to go to the advocate D'^Andilly. From 
him, she proposed that a solemn promise of se- 
crecy should be required, and that they should 
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afterwords be gorvvrned hj his couiiBel «s to wlnt 
remained farther to be done. 

The meeting took plaee accordingly, and the 
advocate W4W^ very paiticular in his inqnirm of 
de Miosaen, whether he was absolutely certain 
tliat it was CardiUac, by whom he had boen at- 
tacked, and if he could' swear to the personal idm- 
tity of Brusson, as the individual who had come 
i^ during their encomrter. '* Not only,^ said the 
Count, ^ did I recognise the goldsmith^s Ma- 
tures by the moonlight, but I have also seen^ in 
the hands of la Regnie, the dagger wuik wUch 
Cardillac was struck. I can swear «o ka being 
mine, and it is disting^shed from all others, by 
the particular workmanship of the hilt. As to 
the young man'*s countenance, his hat had £iMen 
off, and I was so near to him that I could reeog- 
niae his appearance agidn^ even among a thousand 
people.'^ 

The advocate was silent for some mmutes, and 
fixed his eyes thoughl&dly on the ground* At 
length he said, *^ In an ordinary and regular way, 
Brusson cannot possibly be rescued from the sen- 
tence that awaits him. On account of his attach- 
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ment to Maiiebaoi, he lotH net accme CanUiac m 
an astumn. But this oouvse he might fidfew, st 
aU^eventfi, hecause, although t^ an ezpomrecf the 
secret passage, and the collected toeasuves, he 
wete to prove the goldsiiiith^s guili, he would «m* 
Ae less be looked on as an acconphoe. The 
same diffioolties, of eouise, xenuan, Aough the 
Count de Mkwsen were to reveal his adineaCures 
t» tbe pjdge. Delay is, in short, :the ^nly ad- 
vantage "we cm hope for at pieseirty and, in oMier 
to obtain ihk, we must not speculate, but use, at 
once, the means, however limited, that are withiii 
our power. With this view, Count de Miossen 
may, if he pleases, go to the Caneiergerie^ may 
h.W an interview with the prisoner, and identify 
him as the petison who came up to the assistance 
of CardiUae. He joiay then go to la Regnie, and 
say, ^^ I was walking in the Rtie Si HonorSef 
and saw a man knocked down. I ran to give my as- 
9istance, when another man started out from the 
opposite side of the street, came up, and kneeled 
beside him who had fallen, and, as he found ti^ 
not extinct, took him up on his shoidd^s and<»r- 
laed him ai«ray. This pevson^« featw^es were 
obady tkiUe to me in^tk^imooiilight, and I have 

G 2 
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recognized them in Olivier Bnuson.^ Should 
the Coont think proper to give in a deposition 
of this tenor, it will, of course, bring on a new 
hearing in court, and the deponent will be ex- 
amined along with the prisoner. At all events, 
it is satisfactory that the torture will be for die 
presentpostponed, and&rther investigations wiUbe 
commenced. Then will be the proper time to make 
an application to the king,— ^md this last must, of 
course, be entrusted to the management of the 
Lady de Scuderi, on whose good sense and admi- 
rable talents our success with his majesty must 
depend. In my opinion, it would be proper to 
reveal to him the whole mystery. Brusson^s con- 
fessions to you are fiilly supported by the deposi- 
tion of the Count, and farther proof will probably 
be gained by an examination of Cardillac^s house. 
All this, however, could not warrant any favour- 
able sentence of the law ; but it may justify the 
interference of the king, who can show mercy 
even in cases where the judge is necessitated to 
condemn the prisoner.'" 

D^Andilly^s advice was accurately followed, and 
the consequences were such as he had expected, 

the torture being delayed, and a day appointed 

11 
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for a new hearing. Now the proper time had ar- 
rived for having recourse to the king ; a point on 
which de Scuderi could not help feeling timid and 
anxious ; for such was the abhorrence that Louis 
had conceived against Brusson, beUeving him to 
be one of the murderers by whom all Paris was 
kept in a state of terror and agitation, that, even 
on the slightest allusion to the delays that had tak- 
en place at the trial, he fell into a tremendous 
passion. The Marchioness de Maintenon, adher- 
ing firmly to her principles of never speaking to the 
monarch on any subject that was disagreeable, re* 
fused to undertake the ofiice of mediatrix, so that 
Brusson^s fate was left entirely in the hands of de 
Scuderi. After long reflection, she came to a re- 
solution which she did not lose a moment in car- 
rying into effect ; she dressed herself for the occa- 
sion, in a black robe of heavy massive silk, adorned 
herself with CardiUac's fine jewels, hung a lace 
veil over the whole, and in this attire made her 
entre into the chambers of de Maintenon, at the 
time when the king was there. In such a dress, 
the dignified figure, and placid countenance of 
the noble poetess, failed not to inspire respect, 
even among the mob of idle loungers, who, as 
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usual, were collected in the anti-T««ni. All made 
way for ber with the greatest deference, and an 
her appearance in the aodience diamber, even the 
king himself was forcibly struck, and came fi»r- 
ward to meet her. 

The valuable diamonds of the necklace and 
bracelets then flashed so brightly, that they cocdd 
not eseape his notice, and he exclaimed, ^^ by St 
Denis, that is jewellery of Cardillac^s. Loo^ ost- 
ly, Madame la Marquise,^ added be, turning to 
de Maintenon, ** how our beautifol bride moums 
for the loss of her betrothed husband f^ — ^ Nay, 
JKre,** answered de Scuderi in the same tone of 
bacKnfxgey ** how could it become a mo«ming 
Inide to adorn hanself with these glittering jew- 
els ? — No-Hio t I have quhe disengaged my af- 
fections from the goldsmith, and would not tkh& 
of him any more, were it not indeed that Ins 
frtghlfiil figure, as he 'lay muardered, and was car- 
lied close by me, so often recurs to my recollec- 
tion.'*' — *^ How is this ?^ said the king; " you saw 
Cardillac then on the night of the murder ?*" de 
Scuderi now related in few words, how chance (for 
she did not venture to speak of Brusson,) had 
brought her to the goldsmith's hou^ just after 

4 
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the alarm of hi« deatb had beai girea*- She cb* 
scribed the wild grief of MadeloB, the de^ isii^ 
pTesfiioii that bad been made on her own mind by 
the aj^arance and conduct ^ this beauti&tl gid ; 
in consequence of which she had vescued her from 
the violent hands of DesgraiB, and brought her 
away^ followed by the loud af^lause of the mul- 
titude. De Scuderi^s tones w^e dear and musical, 
and her eloquence was powerftil. She contriTed, 
always, to give additional interest to the nacratire, 
and perceiving that Louis was favouraUy dispos- 
ed, she came to the scenes with la Begnie, with 
Desgrais, and at length even with Olivier Brus- 
son. The king had indeed listened attentively 
to de Scuderi's story, insomuch, that he seemed 
to have quite forgot the irritability and anger 
which he had before manifested, whenever any 
allusion was made to that criminal. He never 
once checked the lady^s discourse, but occai^on- 
ally, by his interjections of surprise or approval, 
betrayed how deeply he was interested. Before 
Louis was in the least aware of her intentions, and 
while he was under the fuU impression of her elo- 
quence^ de Scuderi had thrown herself at his feet, 
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and implored his royal clemency in behalf of the 
imfortunate prisoner. 

^^What can all this mean, Mademoiselle?^ 
cried the king, raising her up by both hands, and 
leading her to a chair. ^^ You surprise me be- 
yond measure. What you have now related is 
indeed a very strange and affecting story/ but 
who can tell whether Brusson'^s confessions are 
really true, or mere inventions of his own brain ?"" 
To this de Scuderi answered, by referring to the 
deposition of Count de Miossen ; the examination 
of Cardillac^s house ; her own inward conviction ; 
the perfect innocence and goodness of heart 
shown by Madelon, who could not have loved 
Brusson so ardently, if he bad not also been 
guiltless. The king seemed much struck by the 
earnest confidence of her manner, and was about 
to answer, but at that moment Louvois the se- 
cretary, who had been at work in an adjoining 
room, looked in with an anxious countenance, and 
Louis, seeming to understand the signal, imme- 
diately retired. De Scuderi and de Maintenon 
glanced at each other, and thought that, by this in- 
terruption, all was lost ; for Louis, having had time 
to recover from his first surprise, would doubtless 
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take good care not to be so much moved a second 
time. However, after a few minutes, the grand 
manarqtte came again into the room, took two or 
three turns up and down, then placed himself, 
with his arms crossed, opposite to de Scuderi, 
and said, rather in a low voice, without looking 
directly at her, ^^ I should Uke for once to see 
your protegee Madelon !^ " Oh, my gracious 
liege !^^ said de Scuderi, ^^ what unspeakable con- 
descension do you vouchsafe towards that poor 
girl, and what happiness will you confer upon 
her ! It only requires your inajesty^s approving 
signal, in order to see the poor child even now at 
,your feet.*" 

The king nodded in token of acquiescence, and 
de Scuderi tripped away, as fast as her heavy 
dress would permit her, to inform the attendants 
at the door, that his majesty desired to see Ma- 
delon CardiUac in the audience chamber. On 
her return, she could not help bursting into tears, 
and sobbing aloud, so deeply was she aiFeCted. 
She had indeed fondly anticipated, that the king^s 
attention might be gained, and had, with this 
view, Inrought Madelon along with her, who was 
now waiting in one of the anti-rooms, with the 
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dmm iHanneu/r of the Marquuie, and bildiiig 
mlierlittid a little petidon, irldchhad been drawn 
out for Iier l^ D^Andilly. 

In a few moments she made her en^^, and 
threw herself in silence at the king^s feet. Agi- 

> 

tated at once by fear, bashfiilness, grief, and love, 
her heart beat so violently, that she could not 
have uttered a word. Her cheeks were sufftMed 
widi the deepest blushes, and her eyes shone 
through tears, that ever and anon fell through her 
long silken eye-lashes, on her mow- white bosom. 
It was obvious, that, firom the first mom^it, the 
kii^ was deeply struck with the wonderful beauty 
of this angelic girl. He raised her gently from 
the ground, and even made a movement as if he 
would kiss the hand which he still held ; he let it 
go however, but looked at her with an expression of 
embarrassment, that betrayed how deeply he was 
affected. The Marchioness de Maintenon now 
whiq^ered to de Scuderi, ^^ Is not her hair won- 
derfully like that of la Valiere ? The king, too, 
«eems to think so, and luxuriates in sweet, thoi^h 
melancholy remembrances,— -your game is won f^ 
£!autiously as de Maintenon pronounced these 
words, yet in the stfUness of the whole party, ifhe 
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kiqg bad frohaUy ovwheoid tbem. He tusafid 
h«lf rouad to (he MftrquisQ) mid » traoaiait; fluiih 
of dki^easujpe cama over fak fettburas^ He thea 
read the abort p«dtiea whkb Madelen had 
bfougbt wkh bai^ and said xiildly aad goad 
hiuBoutedljc, ^^ I Miave^ indeed) my dear ehiU^ 
tbat you ane tbaroagjily eonviaoed af your lovev'« 
innocence, but we laiut yet.baarwbaft Ae-Cimm^ 
bm Ardeaie Ifeaveia'aay oa tbal; heacl"^ A irave 
of bifi baad^ iaspiiad (fcat die paos ^M aoi^ 
wiahdraW) aad aa dka i»tiaad» it wta xemarkad, 
tbat sbe coaU aaC.h«9lp biinitisgriatoaipaaibitata 
flood af tears. 

De Seuderi paraewed, to lfcHPgsreatdiflMay» tbat 
tbe veooUectiQaof la Valiare, beaefiaialas iftmigbft 
haire beea at first, yet, as sooa as de Matateaaa 
pronouBced the aanse of diaitlady^ saenad to Jhw^a 
quke a coB<trary eifect It might be^ttb Louis 
found himself by tbk laeans ratbes bru,^qumie$d 
r^niaded, that he was about to; saorifioe JAistieeat 
the shmne of besuty, or he might teelUkt ftdxaam* 
er, who, wh^i suddenfy sivoke, -seas tbe heaaiiafid 
images that he had thought to gnep^ fade at aaca 
into chill reality. Now, pecbaps be no laager bdbdd 
the y<Kuag and UooiDtiag Ja Vatt^ but oi^ Aa 
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sister Louise de la Misericorde, (which was her 
name among the Carmelite nuns,) who, with her 
piety and penitence, was by no means an object 
suited to the lively disposition of the monarch. 
But what could henceforth be done to retrieve this 
blunder ? It was a subject on which she dared not 
speak, and she could only await in patience the 
king^s unbiassed determination. 

The deposition of the Count de Miossen before 
the Chambre Ardente had now been made known 
in public, and as it usually happens with the mob, 
who fly from one extreme to another, the very 
same individual, who had before been denounced 
as the most abominable of hypocrites and assas- 
sins, and whom they had threatened to tear in 
pieces, if he were not immediately brought to the 
scaffold, was now mourned and lamented over as 
the innocent victim of a barbarous and unrelent- 
ing judge. Now, for the first time, the neigh- 
bours began to recollect with what exemplary piety 
he had always conducted himself among them, his 
regular attendance at church, and the faithftd in- 
dustry with which he had served the old gold- 
smith. Nay, great bands of people often assem- 
bled in a threatening manner before the house of 
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la Begnie, and shouted aloud, *^ We come to de^ 
mand freedom for Olivier Brusson, — bring him 
out to us immediately, for he is innocent P At 
last they began to throw stones at the windows ; 
so that la Regnie was obliged to send to the 
Marechauss^ for protection. 

Several days passed over, and de Scuderi had 
not received any intimation how the process was 
going on. Qtiite restless and miserable, she at 
last betook herself to de Maintenon, who assured 
her that the king had never said one word on the 
subject, and that it would be by no means pru- 
dent to remind him of it. Afterwards, when she 
inquired with an ironical smile for the little la 
Vali^re, de Scuderi was convinced that, in this 
proud woman'^s heart, there existed some feeling 
of jealousy or vexation, by which the king might 
easily be led astray from all his good intentions. 
From de Maintenon, therefore, she could not for 
the ftiture entertain any hopes of assistance. 

At last, with the help of d^Andilly, she was 
able to discover, that Louis had had a long con- 
ference with the Count de Miossen ;— 'farther, 
that Bontems, the monarches confidential cham- 
berlain, bad been sent to the Conciergeriei and 
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had upokm mA Bmemm ; aftM^aidft, that gnri* 
ym(bB'e%MBdnaiAcaMhmi been carried on at the houae 
of Caidilktt, where the oH gentkanan Claude 
Patvo dB]K)]ifid, tha^-dbsoiigh the^ whole night on 
which Can^Uae ynm murdered^ hei had heard an 
extraordinary noise over hb head» and tibali Qb- 
vier oectamty ntust hare beei there^ f(n? he had 
diatjnedy heard hn voioet &»• S« muidi at leaat 
was oartain^. thai the king had oideced die 9U>Bt 
aoownite inquiisfia to be. made into tihe ^videmee 
for and againat JBntaeost ;—- Jbwt it. wae iaeonoeiv^. 
blr how dbe matter wasao long of coming to a«y 
tammationk La Begniewotddno dovki try eitery 
raetlHid to hold fast withoa his own power the vio- 
tta who ihna thceatened te jescape fxom him ; and, 
niMttde Settdfiri neAectod on tiUus wen's eharae- 
tar^ahe afanost lost hope. Njearly a monAh had 
paet Bmwff wiusn a message waa Inrought to the 
hidy^ that ahe king wished, to- aee heitf the same 
evenings art Ae. duoabers ef de Mmtenen. De 
Scvdeii's haaet heat iriolently, for abe Jmew that 
Beusseft'a trial aoinat by this tune be decided, S3be 
nenliMied this to the poor Madelon, who prayed 
aealeosly ae the Uest Vii^n and all the saints, 
thM whatarrer the judge's sentence might hare 
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beenV ^he king «t least might be inspired nith a 
ooiiiriotioii of her loyer^s innooenar. 
f^or «oiae tizney ho wearer, after de Scuderi^ig i^p^ 

peasance ui the Mavchioiaew^s ioom% buvi^j^s- 
ty seemed to have fergotten the whole afPanryfiir, 
m on former occasional ooeiipying himself ia live- 
ly discourse widi the ladiea, hedid net aUude^ by 
a single syllable, to the unhappy prisoner. At 
last, howev^, Bontems appeared, went up totbe 
monarch, and said a few worda in a veioe so 
low, that their import was unintelUgiUe to the 
bye*stander8, though, as the name Brusaon. was 
audible, de Scuderi tr^nbled, but she waa not 
long kept in suspoise. Louis arose, and eame 
to her with joy unaffectedly gleaming in his eyes, 
** I congratulate you. Mademoiselle,^^ said he, 
" your protege f Oliver Brusson, ia free f De 
Scuderi, who was too much affected to uttisr a 
word, would have thrown heraelf at his feet in 
her gratitude, — ^but Louis prevented her. ^* No, 
no ! my lady,"^ said he, " I have not deserved 
sueh hiHnage, fer it is to your exertions that this 
result is owmg. You should, in trakhy be my 
advocate in the chamber of peers» and cany nn 
all my pleae, £mp tbexe is na resisting yowar efe- 
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quence. Yet,^ added he in a more serious tone, 
*^ whoever is under the protection of genius and 
virtue, may indeed be safe, in spite of the Cham- 
bre Ardente, and all the courts of justice in the 
world."" De Scuderi now found words, and in 
the most glowing terms expressed her gratitude. 
The king interrupted this, reminding her that far 
more ardent thanks now awaited her in her own 
house than he had any right to look for, as by 
that time Madelon was probably clasped in the 
embraces of her fortiuiate lover. ^^Bontems,^ con- 
cluded the monarch, ^^ shall disburse one thousand 
Louis cToTy which I beg of you to give in my 
name to the poor girl, as a wedding-dowry. She 
may marry this Olivier Brusson, who, whether 
innocent or guilty, is probably far from deserving 
such good fortune ; but, then, both of them must 
leave Paris. That is our fixed will and resolve, 
from which we shall certainly not depart.^ 
« On de Scuderi'^s return home, Martini^re came 
in a great hurry to the door, and behind her was 
Baptiste, both of them with looks of the utmost 
delight, and exclaiming, ^^ He is free — he is free! 
—oh ! the dear happy young bride and bride- 
groom !^ The lovers now threw themselves at 
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de Scuderi's feet — " Oh ! I knew very well, that 
you, — ^you alone would save my beloved hus- 
band 1*^ cried Madelon, ^^ And my confidence in 
the kind protectress of my infancy ,^^ said Olivier, 
" was never for a moment abated.*" They kis- 
sed the hands of the venerable lady, declaring 
that the happiness of that moment, far more than 
compensated for all their sufferings ; then they 
wept in their great joy, and vowed that nothing 
but death should again effect their separation. 

After a few days, they were united by the holy 
rites of the church, and even, though it had not 
been the king^s command, Brusson would not 
have remained in Paris, where all the scenes re- 
minded him of CardiUac^s frightftd crimes, and 
where a trifling chance might bring to light the 
horrid mysteries which were already known to 
several individuals. Immediately after his wed- 
ding, therefore, he went, followed by the blessings 
of de Scuderi, to Geneva, where, being well es- 
tablished in the world by Madelon^s dowry, and 
clever in his profession, he led henceforward a 
contented happy life, free from care and vexa- 
tion of every kind, so that, for him, all those 
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hapm mem veatfand, in iriiicfa his &ibet had eren 
t» ihis dyiDg dmf basn duMppointed. 

Abiut a year u&et BniaMm^s depntnre, a pub- 
Ke ad^eBftkexnent appeared at Bans,' si§n»d liy 
Hari^ de CIiaf«kn, aicMxishc^ and the adv(K 
«ate Pierre Amaud d' Andiilly, to tlieefibct, that 
^ i«peiita»t saMWi, mider the seal of ccm&gsioii, 
had ghren owr t» the drardi a treasove of gold 
and Aamonds which he had gained by Tobbery. 
Every person, therefore, whu, ftoM idbout the end 
ef 1680, had been robbed of prv^ievty on the 
etreole^ riionld eome to the chambers of d*^ Andil- 
)y, where, if their description of what they had 
lest aoeorded exactfy widi that of any jewels in his 
possession, they woidd immediatelyobtainit i^ain. 
Many, therefore, who were noted in Cardillac^s 
list as not nrardered, but only stvmned by a blow 
of his powerful arm, came one after another to 
the advocate, and to their no smaH astenishmsnt, 
received back the jewels. The rest were given 
up as a pmseAt to the cbuFch of St Eustathios. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LETTER FROM JULIUS TO FELIX. 

29th Januai-y 1 7 — 

...So then, it is your opinion that Fortune has at 
last become reconciled to me, and that, for the 
future, we are to continue on good terms ! On 
the contrary, this capricious queen-regent has 
just now determined on exposing me to one .of 
the severest trials of patience that I have for 
a long while encountered. You will say, no 
doubt, that my being stationed here is a mark of 
die Grand Duke^s favour, a special proof of the 
coiofidence he reposes in me, ajad so forth. How- 
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ever, if bis Highness could find no better method 
of showing his good intentions, than that of for* 
cing me away at my time of life from all the 
gaieties of the capital, to reside for — Heaven 
knows how long — ^in this desolate wilderness, on- 
ly to watch over his insane brother, this is a step 
in the ladder of honour, which, for my own part, 
I should have been very glad to leave out al- 
together. 

You may laugh perhaps at my discontent, but 
I can assure you, Felix, my present situation is 
one, which few people, whether old or young, 
would very calmly encounter. Shut up within 
these horrid dark walls, I feel as if I could 
scarcely breathe ; even from the first moment 
that I beheld this ghastly old castle, — the prison 
of a maniac, — I have been depressed in spirits 
to a degree for which I cannot well account, 
and such as I had never before experien- 
ced. 

You know that we had been quartered for 
some time in the barracks at Marienthal. It 
was night, therefore, when we arrived in this 
neighbourhood; — ^both men and horses were a 
good deal fatigued, and not without grumbling 
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in OUT hearts, did we plod after our guide, 
through the trackless forest, while the wind 
swept lamentably through the heavy branches of 
the pine trees, that showered down snow and 
icicles on our heads. The men became at length 
so tired^ that they gave over their catches an^ 
glees, by which they had for some time beguiled 
the way, and nothing was heard, except the 
rushing wind, and monotonous stamping of th^ 
horses ; nothing visible, unless when a transient 
gleam of starJight caught on thebumished helmet 
of a trooper. So we laboured on, always uphill, 
till we arrived at a level glade^ where the ground 
was clear, and we could distinguish the grim 
old castle, in all its melancholy and loneliness. 
.We were stopt at the outer portal, (for the 
bridge was drawn up,) and waited, till there came 
a grey-headed invalid, coughing .and groaning, 
out of his ruinous wooden lodge. He held a 
lantern in his hand, and had a short stump of a 
tobacco-pipe in his mouth ; as for his useless 
weapons, they were only visible, hung on the wall 
of his smoky cabin. 

I produced the Prince's written order, at sight 
of which, he pulled off his small skull-cap, such 
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as old men wear under their hats, and in^a hoarse 
croaking voice, gave the word for the bridge be^ 
ing let down, which was accomplished with a vile 
creaking of the rusty iron chains and hinges, and 
we trotted across to the main portal, whose heavy 
wings were laboriously opened by another old 
man. I shuddered at the death-like stillness which 
reigned around us when we entered the wide cas- 
tle court.— -No mortal appeared, not a step was 
heard, and the windows were then all dark, while 
the loud *^ hoUah V^ of our own troopers was re- 
verberated from the gloomy w;alls. At length 
we perceived some spectral and shadowy-like 
movements through the windows, and after a 
tiresome interval, the castellan made his appear- 
ance on the great staircase, attended by two ser- 
vants with lights in their hands. Impatiently I 
ran up the steps, commanded the astonished old 
man to show me a chamber suitable to the rank 
with which I was to be henceforth invested at 
the castle, and read over to him, as rapidly ais 
possible, the Duke^s orders. " How theii?^ cried 
he, staring at me as we stood on a landing-place, 
*^ and cttt those soldiers are to remain with us ? 
The castle is at once to be so powerftdly garri- 
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soned, only for like mke oEth^ poor ack Prince? 
If any inadTerteiice on my part has caused this 
new arrangement ■ - i . m' V I would have, tried 
to pacify him im that scorej*— haweTer, he adde4 
in a cQol time o£ confid^oK^e, ^^ At all events^ 
through ithe .course of tweaty«one years iihat 
I have been here, I am not conscious to my . 
self of having committed any very greatvover. 
sight r , 

*^ TwENTY-QNE Years !^ My very inmost 
heart seemed to re-echo the words. Tw»ity-fme 
years of an abode Uke this ! The thought was 
overpowering; and^ more than ever discontented, 
I followed die old man, who was a grey-headed^ 
shrivelled, and stem-looking wretdh, through the 
long h8lf**dark.eorridor.. There, when he opened 
the outer door of a suite of apartments that were 
to be mine, and, with a vile cQUStrained motion 
of his ^stnn, intimatedi diat. I : should enter, the 
notioais.of an executioner, a prison, a 8caffi>ld^ 
and :so forth,- rc^ecr^all at once on my mind, so 
that my blood rah ioe-eold in every vein, and ! 
made ti^sign that this^ detestable conductor should 
retire." ; 
. I nawfound'mysdf alone in a spacious oham- 
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ber, and walked up and down for a long time, 
wondering at the strange fashion of the now 
faded, but once costly fiimiture, till a most sus- 
piciou»-looking fellow, (who is perhaps dumb, 
£ot I could not extract from him one syllable,) 
came and lighted the fire in a large open chim- 
ney, for there are here no stoves. The cas- 
tie had been fiunished only for a hunting resi- 
dence, that would be neglected all the rest of the 
year, after the season of the chace was over. — 
And, yet, to have lived invariably here, like the 
poor insane Prince, for twenty-one years ? — 
there is somewhat like the scorn and mockery of 
Fate, in this contrast between what was intended, 
and what has really come to pass ! 

I had asked for writing implements, and have 
scribbled all this to you within the last half hour. 
If I speak aloud, the desolate waUs seem to an- 
swer to my voice in a strange hollow echo, and I 
cannot bear to look on them. It is almost fright, 
ful to see the red damask hangings with their 
gilded borders glittering in the fire-light, for even 
in this I could imagine a kind of ghostly sarcasm. 
How long may it have been since even a human 
step was heard, — since a voice sounded or a heart 
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beat, whether gladly or sorrowfully, within these 
apartments I ' 

Over the doors, and elsewhere, are hung family 
portraits, and that which fronts me at this mo- 
ment represents a young man in a hunting-dress, 
with a cheerful «miling countenance, on which it 
seems as if worldly care had never imprinted a 
single trace. His hair is, in the old mode, stif- 
fly frizzled and powdered, and on his head, he 
wears a little three-cornered hat with a white 
feather. His coat, too, is cut in the most formal 
fashion, with turned up yellow lappellesj yet the 
expression of his countenance gives to the tout- 
ensemble an air of careless A*eedom, as with one 
arm turned back, he points over his shoulder to- 
wards the woods in the back-ground, in which 
probably he has just performed some notable ex- 
ploit in the boar or stag-hunt. If I am not mis- 
taken this was the present Duke'^s father. 

Not far from this gay sportsman, over another 
door, I see the portrait of a lady done in crayons. 
The colours are of course somewhat faded, yet it 
is easy to distinguish the fine features of our pre- 
sent old Duchess, taken while she was yet in the 
bloom of her youth and beauty. She accompanied 
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her husband in all his excursions, and this castle 
was perhaps the scene of her greatest happiness.! 
In the portrait she is represented as Diana, with 
a hunting spear in her hand, and a crescent mo<»i, 
fixed on a little green hat, turned up smartly on 
one side with a band of pearls, which (the hat I 
mean) hangs archly enough over her left eye- 
brow. This fimtastic production, (doubtless of 
a French artist,) this Diana with her spear and 
her crescent,-**reniinds one of the innocent self- 
delusions of children, who build fairy palaces of 
chairs and tables in the nursery, make themselves 
into kings and queens with spangles and peacocks^ 
feathers, and dwell there as in some fiir famed 
Eldorado ! The looks too of the Duchess, are 
here so childlike and unconcerned ; — she loved 
and was beloved ; what more was wanting to her 
contentment in this world P If it were true that 
moods of mind are hereditary, how could she 
have given birth to sons whose dispositions are 
so dark, and so fearfully opposed to her own ! 

As to the unf<»r^Hiate being who is now 'con- 
fined here, there certa&ly must be some deep 
mystery in his fate, which has not even been 

guessed at. You know there was of late a ro- 
il 
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mom; spre^ ftbroad) (hat, in his lucid intervals, 
he had isiade vehement attempts to obtain lap 
liberty, — 'that he washed to resume his formeor 
station in the capital, — and that, to his disordered 
imagination, nothing less seemed satis&ctory, 
than bringing a legal accusation against the Duke 
for having kept him in confinement In all this, 
however, I can assure yoii, that there was not 
one iford of truth. In fact, it was a dream,-*r- 
literally a mere dream> that led to my being sent 
hither^ and this I have learned on the. authority 
of the old physician Leonardo. 

During the night, after a grand masqued ball 
at the house of the Prussian Ambassador, (who 
now inhabits the palace .that belonged formerly 
to the insane Prince Charles,) the Duke was 
taken iU. Leonardo, of course, was summoned, 
and {oamd him under an attack of fever,-— very 
restless, and talking so mcoherently, that the old 
man. pretends he could not remember a word of 
what his Highness had said. Towards morn- 
ing he was exhausted, and fell into a deep slumr 
her, not awaking till mid-day, when he acoae^ 
went to the window, and looked, around him with 
a very strange a^d perturbed oxpression** .After 
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seeming to reflect for some time, he made a sign 
for the physician, who was in the room, to come 
nearer. — ** Mark you,^ said he, in a tone of irony, 
*^ can you resolve this question P Is it certain 
that dreams are always the result of intemper- 
ance or disordered nerves, and that they may 
not be supernatural warnings of some evil to 
come?"^ The physician hesitated, not knowing 
whether the Duke alluded to himself, or only 
started a subject, pour passer le terns ? " Last 
night,^^ rejoined his Highness, ^' it is true, that, 
contrary to custom, I supped heartily, not to ex- 
cess, indeed, but yet without attending to my 
usual rules. At the same time I drank some 
glasses of strong Sicilian wine, after which I felt 
the blood circulating like fire through every vein, 
and it seemed, for a -short, interval, as if I had shak- 
en the cumbrous load of years from my shoulders. 
All appeared to me as in days of yore. But 
for such moments of renewed youth, one, at my 
advanced i^e, must do penance afterwards. I 
have had frightful dreams through the night, 
and methought, all the while, my insane brother 
Charles held me in his arms firmly embraced.^^ 
The Duke turned pale as he pronounced these 
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words, and seemed, with difficulty, to regain self- 
possession. " Now,'" added he, " if any credit 
is to be given to these fantasms of a heated brain, 
I should conclude from them, that some misfor- 
tune threatened us at the Castle of Scharfenstein. 
Just before I awoke, methought I was on a 
shooting excursion in the forest there, and saw a 
large bird wheeling in circles round its grey wea- 
ther beaten towers. I raised my fowling-piece 
and took aim, but the distance W£^s too great, and 
I did not fire. The bird descended, however', 
and lighted on the river. There I perceived 
that it was a noble white swan,— -but as he coursed 
gracefully along the stream, methought his track 
was red with blood, and I felt, at that moment, 
as if some one plunged a dagger into my heart."'' 
Absurd as this dialogue with old Leonardo will 
seem to you, take notice, Felix, that, within two 
days after this, I received orders to repair to 
Scharfenstein. I was chosen, forsooth, for this 
service, because the Duke had before shown me 
favour, and because he had confidence in my pru- 
dence and fidelity. Well, no doubt he has been 
kind to me !— My parents died when I was but a 
child, and his Highness paid for my education at 
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a military college^ and gave me afterwards a com- 
mission in his body guard. Such, it must be aL- 
lowed, is the truth; but then, my father had been 
a faithful servant to this Duke^s father, and, for 
the most part, I have looked on the kindness 
shown to me but as the payment of a just debt, 
and scarcely thought that it demanded from me 
any very deep sense of gratitude ; for probably I 
could have acquired for myself a livelihood in the 
world without his interference. Heaven knows 
how it happens that I have never felt any special 
attachment to our Sovereign, and least of all, 
here^ tHis conduct throughout is very strange; 
and many times there are suspicions that irresisti*- 
bly force themselves on my mind, of some con- 
cealed guilt, of which the world has never dreanv 
ed. 

The night is now very quiet, and ihe moon.has 
risen. I had gone to the window, from whence is 
visible the river, just under the terrace, winding 
its way through the rocky cliffs, and gleaming in 
the silvery light. I could not help remembering 
the Duke^s vision, and imagining to myself the 
white swan bleeding as he sailed through the wa- 
ter. But who in the world can it be that here 
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plays the flute ? For a long time already I have 
been watehing the protracted melancholy notes 
that come from an opposite wing of the building. 
How, if it were the madman ?— The windows on 
that side are all firmly secured with iron*woric; 
but they are dark too, as if no one were living 
there. — If I have judged correctly, the tones are 
not steady in one place ; they seem to advance 
and recede* Methinks I see the lonely exile 
moving slowly to and fro in his .chamber, whik 
that favourite, instrument supplies an echo to his 
grief j and he breathes through it all those expres- 
sions of suffering and painful remembrance in 
which no one is allowed to share and sympathize. 
Unhappy prisoner ! how the thoughts of yowt bet- 
ing so near oppress and affect me ! 



SOthJanitary^ ■- 
I have now seen. him; but it is impossible, 
Felix, to describe to you adequately,: the impres- 
sion made on me by his looks. My heart, still 
beats quick when I think of him. It was mid- 
day, aiid the guards fell to; be relieved in the in- 
ner court. I was stationed, at a window looking 
down upon, them, when juddenly there <^ned on 
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the opposite side of the quadrangle, a folding 
door, with glass pannels, that leads into a balcony. 
The Prince soon cameforward,and took hisstation, 
leaning on the fcont of the/ iron balustrade. In- 
voluntarily I started and trembled at this appari- 
tion. Tall, dignified in demeanour, very pale, 
yet, with an aspect quite tranquil and rational, 
he regarded the unusual appearance of the sol- 
diers. A smile, more of surprise than bitterness, 
stole over his features. He seemed comparing 
his recollection of the past with what now took 
place before him. It was as if he said to himself 
•* So then, such is the way of the world now-a- 
days !'' — Gradually his features became more 
animated, and he seemed to take more interest in 
what was going forward. He wears still the uni- 
form of his old cavalry regiment ; a head-piece 
with a plume of feathers, military gloves, and field- 
officer's boots; the^ left hand rested on his sword- 
hilt, and the right was pressed on his bosom, as 
if it aided to support his frame, now thin and 
emaciated. On his appearance, the guard immedi- 
ately grounded arms ; but, with a courteous ges- 
ture, he intimated that he could dispense with 
this homage, and at that momept looked, indeed. 
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like a king. He stood for a while as if he were 
considering the uniform, the discipline and du- 
ty of the little troop, — then he raised his very 
beautiful eyes, and, with an expression of soul, 
which one must have beheld in order to appreci- 
ate, his regards were directed to the steep rocks 
of the fortress, and then away to the distant 
country, through which he never more might 
wander. — I shall never forget that gaze. Was 
this, perhaps, one of his lucid intervals ? For, in 
truth, there was not on his countenance the slight- 
est trace of insanity. ^ 

In the course of this morning I -endeavoured 
to obtain a personal interview with tlie Prince, 
though, indeed, this formed no part of my com« 
mission ; however, the castellan assured me that 
he never saw any one, and that, if a stranger 
offered him a visit, it was always rejected with 
indignation and vehemence. But he may have 
his own reasons for this. By whom have such 
visits been hitherto offered ? To myself, however, 
it is of little consequence, for it is not impossible 
that within a month my services here may be at 
an end ; the Duke by that time may have for- 
gotten his dream, and supplied its pl^ce with 
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some new fuicy, in whidi case^ every thing here 
will be restored to the old footing. How fright- 
ful i Have you ever fiilly considered the dfirk^ 
deep) and maddening impression which is made, 
on the heart of a prisoner, by the notion that hia 
fitite is utterly fmchangeablej'-^hAt he is slnit 
out from the pleasant walks of life for ever F— - 
The very idea of this is to me so overpawering, 
that I cannot dwell on the subject; indeed, I am 
very unfit for my station here. A wild lonely 
country proves by no means salutary to one of my 
disposition ; for many strange and wayward feel- 
ings# which were rq^ressed and kept under sub- 
jection, when I mixed with the busy world, are 
now roused to an undue strength, when aided by 
the gloomy influences of external nature. — The 
gay imagery of real life is thrown into the back 
groimd, and the dim dark phantoms of the mind 
are too powerfully devdbped. Among other 
thoughts, it recurs to me, that^ even in my gayest 
moods^ I have never been .perfectly content, or 
happy. Do not mistake me, Felix*-»I have not 
forgotten the many hours of merriment and care- 
less dissipation that we have past together,-—' 
but then, those were but fleetii^ intervals. Con- 
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sistent happineos depends on domestic feUdty in 
a family circle, and this I have never known. 

I was only four or five years old, when it hi^ 
pened that my attendants dressed me out in a full 
suit of black, and in a lamentable tone, I was 
given to understand that my father was dead,**- 
that he had fallen in the field of battle. I wept 
as I saw others do, though without rightly know* 
ing wherefore, for as to my father, I only recd^ 
lected his having spoken to me once, when he was 
returning from parade on horseback, and his say- 
ing, ^^ Mark you, Julius, so you will ride the 
great hot se one day, when you grow taUer.^ Such 
was the meaning of his words, but what he then 
addressed to me was an absurd rhyme, that nur- 
ses use, when they rock a boisterous child on the 
knee. 

Of course I thought of nothing afterwards but 
riding the great horse, as gentlemen^s sons should 
ride ; but after my father^s death, my situation 
became sadly changed One evening, my mother, 
who was a pale-visaged invalid, took me on her 
lap, and aft;er we had sat for some time in si« 
lence, she pressed me to her heart, and in a tone 
of the deepest affliction, exclaimed, ^^ Poor un^ 
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fort>iiiate child, what will now become of you ?'''' 
These words, which I have never since forgotten, 
affected me even at that time, so that I burst in- 
to tears ; it seemed as if there were in my mind 
dark anticipations of the hard fate that awaited 
me, and I was carried, still cr}ring, to bed. Not 
long after, we journeyed from our town residence 
to a remote village among the mountains,-— where 
the country was very beautifiil,-'— and we took up 
our abode in the clergyman'^s house. At such an 
early age, one soon becomes accustomed to any 
change of circumstances. I played with his chil- 
drien, and rambled about very contentedly, while 
my mother had gone back to the capital, in order 
to take the situation offered to her o( g(ywoemante 
to the young Princess, with whom she went into 
Italy, where, after a few years, she died. 

The pleasure which I had taken at first in my 
childish plays, was soon embittered by the scanty 
food, and other discomforts of the family with 
whom I was boarded. Scarcely separated from 
the servants of the household, I was doomed to 
hear their rough language and noisy disputes 
every hour of the day ; while their talk was of 
swine, geese, sheep, and oxen, — ^but never, by any 
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chance, of fine horses or young gentlemen learn- 
ing to ride. In the very house itself, there way 
established a large crib for poultry, and we chil- 
dren were called on to assist in much menial 
drudgery, in which I acquitted myself so ill, that 
I was often heartily scolded. As to good clothes 
and fine linen, to which I was also partial, as 
well as to horses, I was never allowed to wear 
them. The clergyman's wife, if I complained on 
that score, used to answer tartly, that for the 
trifling pension which I paid, it was not in her 
power to afford those luxuries. The kind-hearted 
old preacher used at such times to pat me on the 
cheek, and gave me in secret some bits of the 
sugar whiph had been allowed him for his own 
morning coffee, telling me to be good and patient. 
He himself bore his cross in silence. Yet I could 
not help becoming every day more fretful aiid 
discontented, not being able to understand why I 
was to remain so very long in that small and ill- 
appointed house. 

One evening, I was sitting on the threshold, 
cutting a large tube of elder tree, which I la- 
boured to fashion into a post-boy's horn, endea- 
vouring to make it sound like a bugle which I had 
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beard just before in the forest, vfhace some tra- 
▼ellers were passing by. .Heaven knows what 
mysterious longing that signal bad awoke in my 
heart I . About an hour afterwards, there, eame a 
lady in a very plain dress, like that of a citizen^s 
wife or daughter,-^with a covered basket on 
her arm, who entered by the court gateway, and 
directly made up to me. MUord, the large mas- 
tiff dog who wias chained in the court, rushed 
out in great wrath from his wooden camp, and 
napped at her dress ; however, I started forward 
between-them,— struck Milord heartily with my 
bu^e bom of elder*tree, and expecting that the 
lady must have something very fine in her basket, 
I was eager to lead her into the house. She 
looked at me for a few moments without saying a 
word, and^ perceiving that she trembled, I be- 
lieved that i^e was still afraid of the mastiff. — I 
took her hand therefore, and brought her into the 
parlour, in which we found the old clergyman, 
while, in order to offer some apology for her com- 
ing, she had drawn the cover firom her basket, 
in which . there, was a great collection of Niim- 
berg toys, men on horseback, coaches and horses, 
guns, swords, and beasts of all shapes and sizes. 
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Of oourfle, all the children^ who had now burst 
into the room, gathered round her in admiration ; 
but the clergyman^s wife soon put an end to their 
hopes. ^' Nothing,— nothing, good woman, we 
have no need of such things here.^ With these 
words she spread out both her broad hands over 
the basket, that we might no longer be tempted 
by the sight of treasures which we were not to 
possess. At this, the strange lady smiled a lit- 
tle, and in a soft and genteel tone of voice, to 
which I had been here but little accustomed, she 
said, ^^ Nay, nay,— ^but my goods are very dieap ; 
aliow every one of the young people to take some- 
thing from my stores. I shall not demand any 
money, but only a cast-off piece of dress from the 
youngest who is here present, for he is just about 
the same age with my own boy. If I might beg 
also a lock of his hair, it would be better still, for 
he reminds me so of one whom I shall not see 
for a long while again, and he has been so kind 
in protecting me from your great watch-dog !^ All 
hands had already been plunged into the basket, 
and, much against her own inclinations, the old 
lady was forced to go to the wardrobe, and bring 
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into the room the worst and most useless of my 
worn-oiit dresses. 

By that time, I stood triumphant with a blue 
painted sabre, and a bronze-coloured fowling- 
piece. The stranger looked at me for a while, 
seeming to rejoice in my feelings, then she took 
the clothes and ringlet of hair that were now 
offered in return for her goods, examined them, 
folded them up, and took them down again as if un- 
willing to depart; — ^at last, turning to me, stroked 
my forehead to part my wild straggling locks, 
said, in a voice scarcely audible, ^^ God be with 
you dearest child,^ and abruptly retiring, she 
disappeared.-^! remember well that through that 
whole evening, I sat retired in a comer with my 
newly purchased toys, — ^in a very perplexed mood; 
I knew not whether to laugh or weep, but felt a 
confused impression, that I ^as now quite for- 
saken and alone in the world. It was the sword 
perhaps that made me think of former days, and 
awoke manifold associations which I was altoge- 
ther unable to arrange or interpret. 

This had happened on a Saturday evening, 
and next day, the family and all the servants 
were at church. My playmates were roving 
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stone under a lime tree, at some distance from the 
village. I happened to be gazing intently in 
that direetion, when I saw the stranger lady that 
had given us the toys come out of an inn, and 
walk for some time along, the high road, tiU at 
last, oh perceiving me, she turned from it, and 
came up to the place where I was stationed. 
" So, Julius,'' said she in a low timid voice, " I 
have found you alone ! — Yesterday, I could not 
thank you, my dearest child, for your kindness 
to me, but, in token of my gratitude, I must beg 
that you will accept this small remembrance.''' 
She. now gave me a beautiful book, in a red 
binding, with a gold clasp fashioned into the 
shape of two hands joined together, with an en- 
graved motto— ^" Trust in God." On touching a 
spring, the volume flew open, and I found that 
it contained a great, tiumber of separate blank 
leaves, of the .finest French paper, all embossed, 
and with some religious or moral maxim inscrib- 
ed on each. ^^ Look you, Julius," said she, 
^' these leaves are intended for a journal, and 
there are just as many of them as ihere are days 
£a.the year. You can supply thw places, how-> 
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ever, with others, to fit the volume, in case any 
of these should be lost pr written out* Above 
all, do not forget the maxims ;— read one of them 
as a lesson every morning, and ask yourself at 
night, whether you have remembered and fill* 
fiUed through the day the admonition contained 
therein. Then, under the original inscription, 
add, in your own hand, ^ yes^— or ' no^— or any 
other remark which your own consience may dic- 
tate. In order to act up to our duties in the 
world, it is necessary that one should use some 
method of this kind — that we should have some 
outward as well as inward monitor. Do not 
neglect, Julius, to take such precauticms now 
when you are young; thus in early life, you 
will render self-examination a regular habit, 
instead of having to acquire it afterwards by la- 
borious effort. Wilt thou do this my dear 
child?'* Every word of .her' address was ut- 
tered in toiies of the most heartfelt affection. 
She seated herself beside me on the grass, and 
took me in her arms ; I wept, and was confound- 
ed by that kindness, such as I had never ex- 
perienced since my mother^s departure. Sud- 
denly a^d abruptly she let me go, and in the 
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next moment had disappeared in the neighbour* 
ing wood. I was terrified ; I started up and ran 
after her; but, notwithstanding all my endea- 
vours, my cries and lamentations, she was ab- 
solutely gone. I threw myself on the ground in 
an agony of grief ; and, not long after, when I 
heard the notes of a bugle again sounding from 
the woods, till they died away into the blue 
realms of distance, my agitation increased aU 
most to distraction. 

Time, that blunts all feelings, at length weak, 
ened the impression even of this adventure. Yet, 
though weakened, it could not be effaced. Amid 
the cold and heartless goings-on of the world, it 
was then only that I had felt as if there were 
some one who could take a real interest in my 
fate, — who looked on me with affection, and synw 
pathized in my distresses.— It was more from in- 
stincdve feeling than from reflection, that I was 
afterwards induced to keep a strict silence as to 
what had passed. The book which I had re- 
ceived from the lady was placed every night on 
my pillow, and by day I carried it in my bosom. 
It was my companion, too, at the military school 
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to which the Duke'B recollecti(m of my father's 
services soon afterwards induced bim to send me. 
Oftentimes, indeed, I: fo^ot to consult the leaves 
at the hours appointed ; but frequently^ too, a 
single glance at them completely roused my fa- 
culties, when indolence was ready to steal upon 
me ; and the natural obstinacy of my heart was 
softened when I read over some of the moral 
rhymes, which I could never do without remem- 
bering the gentle and musical tones of the Un- 
known, which inseparably blended with the words. 
No doubt, I might have neglected all my studies, 
and given myself up to dissipation, had it not been 
that Providence had supplied me with this means 
of self-warning and guidance. 

Now^ in this wilderness, where I find another 
heart lonely and sufiking as mine has been, and 
where, as I have already said, the gloomy infiu- 
Mdces' of external nature break the habits that so- 
cial life had induced, ail my old feelings of per- 
plexity and harassing refleptions are awoke. Un- 
called and unsought for emotions crowd upon my 
mind ; : some, indeed, welcome and pleasant, but 
many that bring along with them bitterness and 
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discontent. Indeed, one is in solitude too much 
occupied with himself, and yet it is only by means 
of this intermediate confusion of thought, and 
these inward conflicts, that he can again obtain 
tranquillity and a better mood of mind. 
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CHAPTER II. 



JULIUS TO FELIX. 



6th February 17 — . 

He is not mad ; or if he is so, then I too have 
lost my senses amid the gloom of these pine-tree 
forests. But you must hear, in the first place, 
what happened to-day. 

We had one of those mild evenings tha# some- 
times occur in the month of February, and which 
irresistibly entice us abroad by the pleasant pro- 
mise and anticipation of approaching spring. I 
went down to walk on the terrace. The river 
murinured so soothingly in its ceaseless course f-~- 
Great flocks of water birds were wheeling over 
the forest marshes ; and the air was filled with 
humming insects. Thus it seemed that Nature 
was unobserved and gradually preparing for her 
triumph over winter, and her approaching days 
of jubilee. I would have gladly taken a ramble 
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out among the moimtams ; but, for reasolis inscru- 
4a.ble, I felt as if spell-bound within the castle 
walls; and I <cannot bring myself to himt or shoot, 
every such enjoyment of freedom seems like a 
cruel mockery of the unhappy prisoner. There* 
fore I am contented for the present to walk up 
and down in the allee of trees on the outer ram* 
part. Here, dark-green ivy in clustering thickets 
overspreads the castle walls, and forms a complete 
mantling over a small chapel, whose lofty round 
cupola, and shining cross, that still caught the 
twilight, seemed as if floating in the air, and de* 
tached from the darkness. I was quietly, con- 
templating this building, when behold 1 the prince 
all of a sudden made his appearance on the ter- 
race, attended by the castellan and two valets. 
He was visibly struck by my presence, and greeted 
me at first with an air of coldness and hauteur. 
This was but the effect of transient indignation 
against the mere passive instrument of tyranny ; 
in another moment his wonted courtesy and bien- 
eeUlanee returned. As if to make amends for 
his first coldness, he drew near to me, and, in a 
manner equally affable and polite, he. said, *' How 
aincerely do I regret, on your account, the me* 
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iftncholy ledrement to which you aire here con- 
demned ! Your time of life seems indeed ill adap- 
ted to such duty,— for one ^ho still has claims 
on what is called the world, must here absolutely 
despair.*^ " Prince," answered I, *^ how nar- 
row-minded and contemptible I must be, if, in 
this place, I could for a moment think of myself 
alone !" 

During this discourse, we had begun to walk 
together on the terrace. The sky was now 
bright with stars, and, by their light, the Prince 
seemed to be attentiyely scanning my figure and 
features. Was it the effect of my deep inward 
emotion reflected in my countenance that inter- 
ested him, or was he struck merely by the ap- 
pearance of one who was at least so different 
from the gaoler to whom, for twenty-one years, he 
had been accustomed ? However this might be, 
I could perceive, by a gleam of lingering twilight 
that came on his features, as we turned a comer 
of the rampart, that his lips quivered, when, ra- 
ther abruptly, he put the question, " Young sol- 
dier, what is your Christian name ?" I repeated 
it twice before he made any answer. " A son of 
the General P"^ said he—" but that cannot be ;— 
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he had no children. How old are you P^*^! iaid, 
that in a few months I should be twenty-one. 
^' Aye, so^ — answered he, 1^ that indeed, is pos- 
sible^ and Julius is your name ? Julius«*^e8,-^ 
i heard correctly.^ Here a long pause occumd, 
and I was too much perplexed to speak^ fearing 
that I might excite some attack of his malady, — 
but he resumed in a quiet mournful tone. ^* It 
is, perhaps, some confirmation of the soul^s divine 
origin, that Time, which destroyis all things, has, 
as it were, no power over itself*^-! scarcely know 
what I would say — but there are moments of re- 
collection so vivid, that the gulf of years, which 
should lie betwixt us and our former existence, 
seem annihilated,-— as, for example, your presence 
has carried me back so completely into the sphere 
of old circumstances and connections, that every 
impression of that period is renewed as fresh and 
vividly, as if the events had happened but yester- 
day. I was well acquainted with your family, 
therefoi?e you must, forgiye my questions. To 
young men, however, such details and retrospects 
^e often very tiresome, and^ t must now bid you 
good night"" With these words he turned, and 
was on the pdnt of disappearing as suddenly Us 

i2 
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he had come, when^ quite overpowered by the 
kind oondeflcrasioii of his manner, and the plain* 
tire tones of his voice, I stept up to him, and said, 
*^ May it please your Highness not to think more 
uiifiiv<Huably of me than I deserve? My time 
and attention are here wholly at your disposal. 
Through the few days that I have spent here, 
my only wish has been to prove to you how little 
my own feelings and inclination are in unison 
with the painful task that has here devolved on 
me. I begged that I might be permitted the 
honour of a personal interview, but was answered 
that your Highness never saw any visitors.*" The 
Prince here smiled bitterly. ^' No doubt, young 
man,^ said he, <^ they have told you more than 
this. But enough for the present'; — ^it is need- 
less to waste time on these circumstances which 
are now unchangeable. — Good night-*-Julius.^ 
He wished to have pronounced my name — ^but bis 
voice faltered; he could not utter another syl- 
lable, and, with hurried steps, retired into the 
castle. 

About an hour has past since that interview, 
and I now hear him again playing the flute.-— 

Always, the same deep, melancholy, and longing 
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notes ! But how gentle and harmonious are the 
modulations !— -How rounded and correct are the 
pauses in his composition? For these notes are 
wholly his own, and, by Heaven, Felix, such 
music cannot be the result o£ madness, though, 
indeed, it may be the natural effort at lamentation 
of a broken heart What could he mean, how- 
ever, by that excessive emotion, when he repeat- 
ed the name of Julius P Was he at that moment 
under some delusion of his malady^ which any ex- 
ternal circumstance was. sufficient to develope and 
exasperate ?— Well, I must see him to-morrow 
again«-»I cannot bear this uncertainty, and not 
only the painful suspense.under which I suffer, 
but the respect and attachment which I feel to- 
wards him, render it indispensable that I should 
have another interview. 

7/A FebnuiTy. 
That accursed castellan !-— He never left us 
for a single moment ; or, if he went, his place was 
supplied by one of those taU cut-throat-looking 
spies, dressed out in orange livery, who pretend 
to act as servants. Is this because the old fox 
wishes to hold the reins of power in his own dut- 
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ches,--or, because out of sheer malevolence, he is 
resolved that the unhappy captive shall be debar- 
red that slight consolation which he might derive 
from my presence and sympathy ? Hoirever this 
may be, I shall not endure any continuance of 
double gaolership. Either he must be set aside, 
or I shall contrive my own dismission from the 
castle. 

By this commencement, Felix, you perceive 
that I have again been with the Prince. He re« 
ceived me in a handsome cheerftil apartment, with 
windows looking out on the river. The walls are 
frumished with tall cases, having glass doors, 
through which are visible many books, — also 
guns, swords, pistols, and all sorts of accoutre- 
ments for the chace ; in one of the windows is 
placed a spacious cage for singing birds ;— -it is 
divided into compartments, and shadowed over 
with exotic plants ; — in another, I saw a large 
grey parrot, swinging about on his gold^i ring, 
who stretched his neck and turned his head ex- 
pressively,, as if he wondered at my presence. 
The Prince was reclining on a green moreen 
«ofa ; — at his feet lay a roe-coloured greyhound ; 
•before him stood a massive writing-table, on which 
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was a confiised heap of books and papefs«-^a fitaar 
and ribbon — some withered flowers -*but ond 
object attracted my attention more than all the 
rest. This was a black f?Ml«A^— « land of half vi- 
zor, such as ladies wear at a carnival assembly^ 
and I looked at it-*I know hot why,— -with a 
kind of horror. 

The Prince rose from the sofii, and came fbr^- 
ward a few steps to meet me. *^ You perceive," 
said he, ^^ that my abode here is by no means so 
dull and melancholy as you might have supposed. 
In this room, I have collected round me all those 
objects, which are likely to revive my best asso- 
ciations.-— If, by the tyranny of circumstances, one 
is shut out from the crowded walks of life, — ^yet 
the kingdom of the mind remains as free to him 
as ever.*^^ He took his place again at the table, 
and made a sign that I should draw in a chair 
near him. The fine old greyhound wakened up 
at my approach from his deep winter sleep, looked 
at me attentively for a while, then turned round 
to lick the hand which his master held out to 
him, as if he could say, *^ It is you alone, that I 
know and confide in." He composed himself as 
before for slumber, and the Prince said, almost in 
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a fiiultering voice, '' Sultan is an old futhfiil 
friend, and should he die before me, I should 
miss him sadly !^ At that moment, the par- 
rot, having ahready uttered several inarticulate 
screams, pronounced in a dear intelligible voice, 
the words, ^^ Pardon— oh pardon f^ — and, direct- 
ly afterwards, " Farewell,— farewell P " There,'' 
said his Highness^— '^ you now hear the only 
language to which I am accus*tomed, and it may 
sound strange eiiough in your ears. It is a real 
and impressive language, however, and thus it is 
that Nature, in a thousand different ways, if we 
but make her our canfidantey supplies the balm 
of sympathy, or diversion of thought in our af- 
fliction. 

. All this while, my heart beat with such imwont- 
ed and unaccountable anxiety, that I should cer- 
tainly have exposed myself to the remarks of the 
castellan, had not the Prince, perceiving my dis- 
quietude, and, perhaps, agitated himself by pain- 
fiil impressions, turned the discourse, by a deter- 
mined effort, to subjects ordinary and indifferent. 
He inquired if the horse which I had brought with 
me was a favourite — whether I was a lover of field 
sports, and why I had not taken advantage of the 
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fine opportunity [for shooting excursions which 
the woods round Scharfenstein afforded ?— I fol- 
lowed his lead for some minutes, and answered his 
questions very calmly. — However, when he direct- 
ed my attention to the book-cases, from which he 
took down the rare and curious fowling-pieces 
which had belonged to his father, describing the 
grand hunting parties which had in former days 
been held at this castle, and the notable exploits 
that had been performed in the chace, the con- 
trast between the diversions of which he spoke, 
and his own forlorn state^ was to my feelings quite 
overpowering. — I forgot all regular form of paf- 
lance, and exclaimed,-—^* Good Heaven,-— such 
was the mode of life once led here, — and you are 
now^ ■■ " Hush f " said he, with a^aming look 
at the castellan, who just then presented his de- 
testable visage at the door. — " My brother,'' ad- 
ded he, in a continued whisper, ^^ has, no doubt, 
been much mistaken, when he made choice of you 
for a eonfidant. You are, indeed, the most unfit 
person that could have been selected for his pur- 
poses.— Be therefore on your guard, for your rash 
zeal might soon lead to your own destruction.'' 
I was confused^ and ashamed of my inconsider- 
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ate conduct. He had now placed hhnaelf at a 
window, stood for a while with his arms fdded, 
and then said,-— '^ Perhaps there is no one situ- 
ated in the busy world whose Hfe has afforded 
more varied sensations than I have experienced 
in this deep solitude.— -There is no storm and 
conflict of passion that I have not encountered, 
and at last I have triumphed ; for the bitterest 
hatred, and deepest sense of injury have declined 
into mild emotions of compassion and forgive- 
ness,-— Now, then, my worthy young friend, you 
may be assured, that, even were it in my power, 
I would not willingly leave the secluded scene, 
where this existence, so monotonous in appear- 
ance, but so varied in reality, has been protract- 
ed for twenty long years. To me the world, with 
all its inhabitants and pleasures, is now dead,— 
even as if I had never shared in its delusions."^ 

I have never, in the course of my life, felt so 
much respect and attachment towards any indi- 
vidual as for the Prince at that moment. — I 
know not why this should be— but I could al- 
^moBt have thrown myself at his feet Oftentimes 
he, too, seemed to be contending with his ownT^c<d- 
tections, and fixed his eyes on me with an express 
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sion of deep melancholy, so that methou^t they 
were even filled with tears. — Is he dcftermined 
never to trust any oiie with the secret history of 
his mi8fi)rtune8,->-K)r is it that he dare not speak ? 
— Well, I shall not rest till I have tried every 
possible means of dispernng this cloud of mys- 
tery. — I could not return to my former station 
in the capital with that weight which I now feel 
on my spirits. 

SihFeb. 
This morning he has used some explressions to 
which I listened with horror f-— Would that it 
were possible for him to recall them !*-«-The pte- 
possessions that I had cherished are nl^w firightfliL 
ly deranged, and my inward conflictis are worse 
than ever. — Felix, he accused himself to*day as 
the greatest of criminals, adding, that he was 
thaiikftd to Heaven for the mercy shown to 
him, inasmudi as he might thus be permitted 
to await in solitude and peace the natural end 
of his life !— What crime, then, can possibly 
weigh upon his spirit, which is now evident- 
ly so pure and so blameless ?—«Let the truth 
be what it may, even the transient allusion to 
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these obrcumstanoes must have distressed him 
much ; for he is at present very ill, and to-day I 
could not see him. 

Indeed I have also become, for the first time in 
my life, an inyalid, or, as you will say, tmmalade 
imagmaire. The atmosphere of this prison still 
oppresses me ; and I shall for once take a long 
ride into the woods,— and so, perhaps, my spirits 
will recover their wonted tone.— Yet, aft^ all, 
how is that possible P— Who can even breathe 
fireely in this abode of inscrutable mysteries, 
dark passions, and conflicting emotions ?— Tf he, 
in truth, is a criminal, with those eyes so foil 
of benign intelligence and afFection,->-with that 
mildness of tone and demeanour, as if he were 
at peace with all the world, who is then to be 
trusted? 



I rode out as I intended, and have been,— Hea- 
ven knows where f— There are numberless roads 
through the forest, and I followed at hap-hazard 
the first that ofiered ;— but seems it not Felix, as 
if it were fiirtune^s especial pleasure and determi- 
nation, always to throw difficulties and riddles in 
my way, so that I~ can never get free from the 
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nets by which I am entangled P I had wandered 
about, for some time, without consideration whither 
I was going — I thought only of riding on chance 
through the lonelyforest, till, having passed a high 
rocky eminence, I saw rising out of the fir woods a 
second old castle, — another hunting^eat, of whose 
existence I had never before heard, and indeed, it 
seemed to be almost in ruins. I determined to ex- 
amine this mansion more narrowly ; spurred my 
horse, rode up, and came in due time to an iron 
gateway. ^' Is it possible that any one lives here,^ 
thought I, ^^oristhe old building neglected andde^ 
solate in this frightful forest ^'^ I halted of course, 
and, for a long time, remained gazing at the coat 
of arms that was carved in stone over the portal, 
when, to my surprise, the door of the inner keep 
was opened ; I saw a lady descending the stair- 
case ; a boy w^s with her, and she had her hand 
on his shoulder, so that I perceived at once she 
was blind !-p-She stood for some time in the door- 
way, as if to enjoy the mild noon-day air, and I 
had time to watch her with attention. She was 
evidently no longer young ; but her figure was 
still fine and graceftd ; I could not at first see 
her features as her head was bent forward^ and 
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shadowed by a large English stxaw-hat. Proba- 
bly the child had informed her of my presence ; 
for at last dte turned her head towards me ; 
seemed at the same time to ask him questions, 
and I doubted not that he was describing to her 
my appearance. Her large eyes were now visible ; 
but there was in them no lustre ; she oould not be« 
hold me, and this look of anxious search^ that could 
find no object^ touched me to the heart. Now, Fe- 
lix, was it merely that innate compassion and natu* 
ral sympathy which one human being feels for 
another in distress, by which I was agitated,-^or 
was it an absurd wandering of imagination? I know 
not why my' feelings that for many years have 
been more allied to careless levity, than to any deep- 
er impressions, should now be at every moment 
so easHy excited ; but I could not help believing, 
that the features of this lady were well known to 
me--^that it was the same incognita from whom I 
had received the book of moral maxims, and 
whose recollected vwce yet sounds like sweet 
music in my ears. I strove against these ideas ^ be- 
lieving that all was but delusion, till a faint smile 
came over her countenance, — ^a smile that has of- 
ten i^ppeared to me in dreams, and could never 
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be mistaken. My heart heaved, and I felt in* 
spired by new and irresistible emotions. It was 
fortunate, perhaps, that the lady now returned in- 
Jo the castle, and the gate was closed after ber, 
for in the €nd all has turned out but a fiction of 
my own bram. 

Soon afterwards, a young chassewr came riding 
up, and I asked him if he knew who lived in that 
desolate ruin ? He answered rather boorishly, as 
if sneering at my question. ^^ Aye, — ^forsooth, it 
is inhabited by a blind English lady, who .likes to 
nestle with the bats and owls in old mouldering 
walls. She has been there now for a long time, 
and it is said that she was not always blind ;— wmd 
that she thinks living among the green woods will 
perhaps restore her eye sight. She is now quite 
used to the place, and will probably never leave 
it. What seems odd enough, is, that, during the 
day, she never comes beyond ]the gate ; but at 
night, even in all weathers, through the rain and 
snow storm, a little boy, that stays with her, must 
lead h^r out to yon high cliff near Scharfenstein, 
where i^he sits for hours together, and listens to 
the mad prince that plays on the flute.^^ 

An English lady ! It is very strange. The 
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leooUeetioii steals over me that sometimes I used 
to see my mother readmg letters, and weeping 
bitterly ;— tBen, if I inquired why she was so 
sad» she used to answer.— ^^ Your dear unhappy 
aunt in England has written to us again.^ I 
knew not and know not yet the real history of this 
relation ; but now, as in a dream, the thoughts of 
England, and the unfortunate aunt, collect like a 
melancholy cloud before the mind^s eye ; and out 
of this doud steps forward the tragical figure of 
the lady at the casde, altogether forming a most 
mysterious union of intricate associations. But, 
then, Felix, is not your heart also moved, when 
you reflect how the mournful notes of the midnight 
flute-player touch responsive chords in her bosom, 
who is thus by darkness shut out from the world ? 
Can you feel how the two prisoners are attracted 
to each other in sad sympathy ? — ^^ Even in all 
weathers, through the rain and snow storms,^ said 
the unreflecting chaaseu/r^ ^ho^ of course, could 
never have understood how one could take as much 
trouble for the sake of listening to music, as he 
would do in order to capture a stag or wild boar. 
Methinks I see her, as he described, at her sta- 
tion on the rocks.*— -Oh how anxiously she watches 
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every cadence, and accompanies every note with 
the deepest throbbings of her own heart !— The 
Prince never fails to take his flute at the same 
hour. Who knows what unexphuned intercourse 
of soul,— what a bond of mutual aid and 001190- 
lation may thus have been established betwixt 
her and the unfortunate Charles.'" 
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JULIUS TO FELIX. 



10th Feb. 17— 
The Prince has now become very ill, and I 
could not bear to see him suifer thus neglected. 
Of course, a physician was ordered from the neigh- 
bouriiig town, and to this necessary measure, the 
castellan dared to make a violent opposition. 
What I long anticipated and wished for has come 
to pass. I have quarrelled with him ; and, in vir- 
tue of my commission from the Duke, he is now 
under arrest, and in bondage, so that I may act 
as I please. No one can interfere with my audien- 
*ces of the Prince, and I shall not desist till I have 
learned by what fearful mystery he is thus ren- 
dered ill and miserable, for that mental depression 
is the cause of his mala&y, there can be no doubt. 
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At last, Felix, wonderful changes have occurred, 
and the former mysteries are dissolved. As the 
Prince lay on his sick-bed, he gave me to under- 
stand, that there were important concealments in 
the apartment lately occupied by the castellan, (at 
least, though he did not say so directly, yet I ga- 
thered so much from his conversation.) Accord- 
ingly, I acted on his hint, and persevered in a s^ict 
search, till, under a moveable sliding board of the 
floor, I found a small box, which was locked, and 
without a key. It was too light to contain money 
or jewels ; — I poised it for a few moments reflect* 
ingly in my hand, then suddenly broke open the 
lock. I found many letters and packets, on 
which was written, ** To be given to the Prince, 
when his last hour approaches.'^ With these I 
ran to the sick man's chamber. ^^ Here,'' said I 
^^ is a treasure, which as I trust has been discover- 
ed in good time, and will restore your highness 
to strength and spirits." The Prince looked 
feeUy at the papers ; he seemed to recognize the 
hand-writing, aiid a deep blush came for a mo- 
ment over his pale features. For a little while, 
he sat up in bed, but suddenly pushed the box 
from him, exclaiming " Away, away with it !" — 
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<^ Nay"" said J, ^^ may I be allowed to Buggest that 
these manuscripts must doubtless contain infonna- 
tion of importance, or they would not have been so 
anxiously concealed and withheld from your High- 
ness ? Then I described to him how I had been 
led by his hints of the morning to find the pa- 
pers, and how carefiilly the castellan had guard- 
ed the treasure that had been entrusted to him. 

The prince seemed to reflect deeply. At last, 
with an indescribable smile of melancholy resig- 
nation, he said ^^ Of what consequence would this 
be to me now ? Were I to read these letters, 
what effect would they produce, but only to re- 
yive passions that had long been conquered, and 
force me to dwell on injuries that have bng been 
forgiven ?^— ** It might be so," answered I, re- 
solved not to give up my point ; . ^^ but what if the 
reality were different from that which your High- 
ness believes it to be; if that peace of mind, which 
has been acquired in solitude should not be look- 
ed on as confirmed, until you have investigated 
the whole truth? Nor could it be without a 
special purpose that Providence has now brought 
these papers to light'"-— ^^ Young soldier," said 
the Prince, visibly agitated, ^^ How comes it that 
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you are thus so earnest and persevering in your ad- 
monitions to me ? From the first moment indeed 
of your appearance here, that inward peace, which 
I had with such difficulty gained, has been dis- 
turbed and broken. What recollections and con- 
flicts have you not already awoke in my mind !^^ 
" Might it not be concluded then,"' said I, " that 
I have been sent hither by the special ordinance 
of Supreme Power, and who can tell how far my 
commission extends, and to what important con- 
sequences it may lead !'' — " You speak with great 
confidence young man,'** answered the prince; 
" but the arrangements of Providence are inscruta- 
ble, and the presumption that in every occurrence 
we can read a special interposition for or against 
us, and a revelation of the duties that we must 
fulfil, may too often prove but a sinful delusion 
of our own minds.'' — " Yet,'' said I, " the truth 
at least is always to be sought after and honour- 
ed. That impulse, so deeply implanted in the 
human heart to break through the veil of mystery, 
cannot surely be a snare laid for our destruction.'^ 
He looked at me with deepened emotion. " But 
how," said he, " if my sight has now become too 
weak to bear with that truth which you would have 
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me to disclose P If we should too rashly '" 
** Nay,^ said I, " your Highness would scarcely 
now resolve to close your eyes on that which is 
already half revealed, when you are at this mo- 
ment so near the light.'"-— ^^ Aye, indeed, he in- 
terposed, " You are in the right; — it nmst be 
so. — But you cannot iina^ne with what fear one 
at ray advanced age perceives the approach of 
novelty; how reluctantly one sees the fabric, 
which had been sedulously built up, and so long 
cherished in his own mind, on the point of being 
destroyed, and the hand of a stranger meddling 
with hisjoys or his sorrows r 

With a visible inward conflict, he now drew 
the papers towards him, and looked at them more 
attentively. " What is here ?'^ cried he ; " A let- 
ter from my brother f — He broke the seal in 
vehement haste, and the feebleness of his malady 
seemed completely to have left him; his eyes 
gleamed, and with all the impatience of youth he 
glanced over the 'contents. Rapidly he turned 
over the first leaf, and a deep blush of anger suf- 
fused his expressive countenance. Afterwards he 
became all of a sudden deadly pale, let the paper 
fall from his hand, and looked at me for some time 
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in silence. At length, pointing to the letter^ and 
with an almost convulsive quivering of the lipff, 
he said, ^^ You may learn there the mystery from 
which you compelled me to draw the veil, and 
judge (if youth be capable of judging) how one 
must feel, who, after twenty long years of ceaseless 
conflict and suffering,. discovers that he has all 
this time been the victim of treachery and decep- 
tion r 

He gave me the letter, and at the same time 
made a signal that I should retire. Here follows 
a transcript ; and you may imagine, Felix, how 
its contents must have agitated the unhappy 
Prince. 

'** Brother,— in the hour when these papers will 
be delivered, yoa will probably be free- at last 
&om those vain passions and struggles to which 
you have hitherto been subjected. This world, 
with all its delusions, will then lie behind you 
like a far distant country through which you 
have once travelled, and whither you cannot re- 
turn. You will retain, however, as I hope, the 
foil power of reasoning on the past ; — ^you will 
judge as a man ! though now freed from all his 
perturbing^ desires and impulses. With these 
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hopea, and because I would not, tbat, with the 
veil still over your eyes, you should pass from 
this world into the next, I shall withdraw that 
obstacle, and reveal to you at cmce the whole 
truth.— -Good credulous man ! You allowed your- 
self to be deceived. You mistrusted her in whom 
you should have confided, in order to escape de- 
struction, and placed yourself in the power of 
those who made sport of your weakness. Should 
love see only itself alone, and think but of its 
own rights ? Revenge, you should have known, 
is a passion as powerful, and as imperious. You 
were, indeed, far from being able to understand 
a disposition like mine ; but now you will com- 
prehend me better, and all the rest, when I tell 
you, in three words, that Julia forsook the court, 
and her native land, faithful^ pure, and spot- 
less. 

^^ Should you rightly consider what is due to a 
princess care of the public weal, you will perceive 
that this disclosure could not have been made 
earlier, for had this been done, such was your 
want of caution, that we should have been both 
exposed and obnoxious to censure, and the peojde 
would not have been greatly edified by the quar- 
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reLs and weaknesses of their rulers. But, indeed, 
the consequences would have been ruinous, and 
the preservation of public tranquillity demanded 
some sacrifice. Who, then, was to be the victim ? 
Your fall, or mine, was inevitable. Lay your 
hand on your heart, and say. Whether, in my 
situation, with the reins of power in your hands, 
you would have let them go, in order that the 
capricious passions of another man, even of a bro- 
ther, might be gratified P 

** That which had already happened betwixt 
us— the discoveries I had made, and the resent- 
ment I had conceived against you, were past and 
irrevocable. Your vehement temperament, and 
my disposition, spoiled by indulgence, the neces- 
sity of attending to the public weal, and appre- 
hensions of the stains that might be cast on our 
family honour,— all these circumstances fell at 
once into overwhelming combination, or rather 
contention. At that time, indeed, no kindness 
nor rational expostulations could have acquired 
any influence over you. Therefore I adopted 
the stratftgem of changing the passion by which 
you were actuated into another of a very differ- 
ent character. Jealousy is a poisonous serpent 
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that attacks the brain, and nestles there rather 
than in the heart. You were lost as soon as you 
gave way to this new impulse. 

" The madness by which you were then assail- 
ed brought you completely under my power. — 
At a moment when you knew not what you said 
or did, you had threatened my life, and thus your 
own was forfeited if I had chosen to bring you to 
trial. To such measures, indeed, I felt invin- 
cible repugnance, but a barrier of separation was 
now raised up betwixt us, which could never be 
broken through. — We could not, so long as we 
lived, ever meet again ; and I was contented, if 
by the public you were looked on as insane, and 
morally dead, without bringing you to trial for 
high-treason. I granted you, therefore, a safe 
and secluded asylum at Scharfenstein, well know- 
ing that the delusion under which you then la- 
boured, would hold you as securely as if you had 
been bound with adamantine chains in your pri- 
son. I was satisfied that you would make no at- 
tempt to return to a world, in which, since you 
had been thus disappointed in the object of your 
affection, you no longer found any interest or at- 
traction. 
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*^ Now, at the close of your life, I give you 
back those peaceM recollections of which I de- 
prived you, and the bond of mutual accusation 
should be cancelled betwixt us. The Diary of 
the beautiAd Julia, which her guardian wished 
to send to you, along with other papers and let- 
ters, on accoimt of your madness, remained in 
my hands. The perusal of them will reveal to 
you the feelings of a heart that Tvas, indeed, too 
tender and sensitive for this world, and that, by 
mere timidity perhaps, was led into errors. But 
her life and character will have, by this time, 
wholly changed; her dreams, like yours, will have 
passed away. For, what are all these impressions 
to which we attach so much importance, more 
than delusions arising from a certain state of the 
nerves and blood, — mere physical impulses, pow- 
erful in youth, but which afterwards decay, as if 
they had never been ? — In early years, such de- 
lusions are, indeed, like pictures, exhibiting beau- 
tiful and seductive forms with all the richness of 
colouring that imagination can bestow. In old 
age, these representations change into a hard stern 
outline, from which every glowing tint has faded 
away. We move, then, along the straight and 
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joyless path of necessity, till all is dark, or till a 
new morning dawns on our souls. May this last 
be your lot, and may the Divine light refresh and 
strengthen you. Farewell P' 

Prince Charles, then, had been attached to a 
lady of inferior rank, and the family pride of his 
rider brother had interfered to prevent their 
union. Methinks, there may have been other 
^ motives,«-rbut of this more hereafter. Ill ean- 
^ while, FeUx, may I beg of you to reflect a little, 
and tell me what would man become if reasons 
only, without emotions of the heart, were to be his 
ruling attribute ? My answer is, he would be a 
demon— an incarnate devil, who would persist in 
talking of right and wrong, fitness and unfitness, 
though the hearts of all around him were break- 
ing, and his own to boot. How admirably con- 
nected, and dovetailed one into another are the 
crimes revealed in this letter; how artftdly woven, 
I should rather say into a net, by which the guilty 
wretch is himself caught, and never thinks of re- 
sistance, but rather exults in his own iniquity, 
persuading himself, all the while, that he is in the 
right ! But, after all, Felix, the devil himself is, 
in this world, sufficiently contemptible. He ne- 
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ver understands any thing beyond his own limited 
sphere. There are mysteries in the soul of man 
for which he is wholly unprepared, and the com* 
plicated machinery and ordinances of Providence, 
in which consists what we call Fate, are hidden^ 
probably from the devil as much as from us. 
These are to him like covert walks in a mine, 
over which he strides, like a pompous actor in a 
theatre, without reflecting that all his schemes 
may be defeated, and he may f»U headlong into 
the hidden labyrinth. How deceitful and hollow 
this reigning duke appears to me, and how strange 
it is to feel that a heart yet beats in that corporeal 
frame which he parades before the public ! ^-^Poor 
deluded wretch /-^Felii:, to how many criminals 
might these words be applied ? 
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\%tk Fehrttary.^ 
For the last twenty-four hours I have lived in 
the most tormenting disquietude. The Prince 
had locked himself up in his chamber, and would 
not see any one. 

In vain did I watch day and night at bis room 
door. I was never admitted ; till, about an hour 
ago, his bell rang, ftnd I hastened to answer the 
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summons. He received me with a smile of the 
utmost composure and beneficence. ^* Do not be 
afraidi^^ said he ; ^^ I am not more indisposed, 
either in body or mind, than before ; somewhat 
more excited, perhaps, but that also will soon be 
over. I am, however, like a blind man restored 
to sight, who must, for some time afterwards, re- 
main in the dark ; for the world which now opens 
on me is a scene so new and unexpected, that I 
must have time for reflection, ere I can find my 
way through its paths. Therefore, you must al- 
low me to pass the whole of this day alone. I do 
not now want medical advice nor food, but will ask 
for both in due time, also for the pleasure of your 
society — only I must not be disturbed at present.*" 
I bowed, and was retiring — ^when he added, " You 
are not o£Pended, then, by what I have just said ? 
-—I know that you are anxious on my account, 
and, therefore, wished you to see that I am not 
ill, and to be aware what is most requisite for me 
under present circumstances-^that is, solitude.'" 
With these words he had kindly given me his 
hand, and seemed conflicting with some emotion 
which he could not venture to express. Yet a 
smile hovered on his lips, and at last he collected 
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the papers which were lying strewed about on the 
SO&, and gave them to me, saying — ^^ Read these, 
Julius ! — Your kind heart will be almost as much 
affected as mine has been, and vibrate between 
pain and pleasure. You must feel the conflict 
that I undergo, before I can profit by your friend* 
ly sympathy.*" 

I have now read the papers, Felix, and here 
following, you shall have a copy of these confes- 
sions of a heart as pure and innocent as it was 
sensitive and suffering. Alas ! why was a being 
so childlike and angelic ever enticed to move in 
the dangerous paths of this world !— «As she en- 
gaged in its pleasures, could no guardian spirit 
warn her what an abyss of destruction was prepar- 
ed under her feet ? — If I am not mistaken, I have 
heard before now the name of this lady. Me- 
thinks, too — but no — ^it is needless to set such 
confiised phantasms on paper. They aire but sha- 
dowy remembrances, which I am striving in vain 
to unite with present impressions. Whatever is 
deeply interesting, one would willingly bring home 
to himself, and believe that it is connected with 
his own personal experiences. But this Is all 
groundless. Read, then, what here follows. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



EBCOLLECTIONS, 



FYum the Diary of the Cotmteae Julia 
after her entrance into pubUc Life. 

Thursday Evenings 10th Sept. 17 — 
That I am now actually here in the great ca- 
pital, and thirty leagues from home, appears to 
me Btillsiike a dream. I had said to myself a 
hundred times on the way, that I should of course 
find a scene and mode of life the most different 
possible from all to which I had been accustomed 
at my aunt^s castle. But of what consequence was 
all that self-preparation ? The ideas that I had 
formed were in reality nothing, though the good 
Madame Nagelin did what she could to assist my 
imagination. — She talked to me of streets, squares, 
theatres, cassinos, arsenals, churches^ crowds of 
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people, noiae, and confusion ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing the picture she had drawn, I was quite con- 
founded when we drove across the large illuminat- 
ed Place de Parade down to my guardian's house. 
Already on the high road from the last post* sta- 
tion, I could sometimes scarcely refrain from burst- 
ing into tears, all that we met with was so new, 
and I felt myself so much like a stranger, — ^like an 
intruder, in the world. We met at every turn so 
many finely-pressed horsemen, so many grand 
equipi^es, and every one*---even to the foot-pas- 
sengers, stared so boldly into our carriage !---Per- 
haps all the people could read in my pale and be- 
wildered countenance what passed in my mind, for 
I saw that many of them laughed ironically, which 
doubled my confusion. 

At the town^gate one of the Duke's equipages 
passed by us on the way to the palace, which we 
saw at some distance. Our postillion directed our 
attention to this,-*-pointing to the carriage ; ^^ Her 
Highness the Duchess dowager,'^ said he ; and I 
must confess that at this moment I felt a kind of 
triumph in the thought, that, in future, I, too, 
should be driven about in such an equipage. I 
was half-impelled to say to our talkative postil- 
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lion that I was a demoUeUe cPhonneur at court, 
but conquered this propensity. If such thoughts 
were blameable, it was not long ere I underwent 
the proper penance of a terrible embarrassment. 
I had leaned too far out of our carriage to look 
after the Duchess, when a young man in uni- 
form passed quite dose to me on horseback, and 
taking off his hat, bowed with great politeness. I 
felt that I blushed deep as crimson, for my cheeks 
even burned painfully as I drew back my head. 
^* That was the Grand Duke himself — God bless 
him !^ said the postillion. Good Heaven ! how I 
trembled in every limb at these words ! What 
must his Highness have thought of my boldness, 
and even indecorum ! 

At this house, my timdity and confiised man- 
ners are treated with great indulgence, and, on 
our first arrival, my guardian came down stairs 
in the kindest manner to welcome us. How 
tranquil and firm he looks in the midst of all the 
bustle by which we are here surrounded / — I was 
glad to give him my hand for protection, and he 
led me np stairs to the room that was appointed 
as mine^ ^^ You will rest yourself here for a lit- 
tle while^ said he ; ^^ The Countess will soon be 
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with you. I shall go to her and announce your 
arrival.'' When he had retired, I begged of Ma- 
dame Nagelin that she would not leave me ; but 
she said '^ it was now full time that I should learn 
to take care of myself. Besides, the rules of society 
in high life rendered it impossible that she could 
be always with me^ as she was not entitled to move 
in the same circles. She knew her duty in this 
respect, and would, therefore, from the first mo- 
ment, withdraw to her proper distance.'' It seem- 
ed to me that she was rather irritated, because 
the Count had not shown her much attention. 
But how vexatious is this, — that on our very first 
entrance into what is called the world, the pleasant 
connections and habits of private life are disturb- 
ed and broken ! Must this of necessity be so !-*- 
It is methinks, rather an evil omen \ 

As for the Countess, she seems to me in her 
demeanoiu: somewhat too stiff and solemn ; but, 
perhaps I do her injustice. Her looks and man- 
ner may be influenced by Ul health ; at least her 
complexion is very pale. Madame Nageliii thinks 
this is but the effect of the white and red paint 
which she must wear when she attends at court, 
hearing which, I answered, that I should never, 
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as long as I lived, learn to disguise myself in 
that manner. She laughed rather ironically, and 
said, ^^ I would change my mind in due time ; for 
youth soon passed away, more especially with 
those who moved in the gay circles.'" Alas 1 this 
is but a sombre prospect !— One cannot then en- 
joy life with impimity ; and this reminds me of 
our good priest^s favourite simile of the ^' thorns 
that lurk under the fairest flowers.'^ But in truth 
I can believe it all ; for one^s mind feels here so 
restless and unquiet. To day I have particular- 
ly suffered on that account.— -The Countess desir- 
ed me to go with her to the drawing-room, where 
she introduced me to many strange ladies and 
gentlemen. I trembled through every limb, and 
in my terror and conftision could not utter a word. 
Indeed I knew not what to say, and could only 
walk, bow, and curtsey like an automaton. Be- 
sides, my face had not recovered from the cold air 
on our journey ; my cheeks must have been as 
red as scarlet, and my hair was not properly ar- 
ranged. One chance reflection that I caught in 
the mirror, had completely ruined any self-pos- 
session that I might have otherwise retained, and 
I looked ashamed and confounded at the neatly 
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adjusted dress and tranquil aspect of the ladies 
around me. I became quite distraite ; and in 
a little while self-reproach was added to my other 
distress, for I could not but confess that the 
pain I now felt was but the result of mortified 
vanity, or perhaps some worse failing. How un- 
fortunate, if for the Aiture I am doomed often 
to discover such dark shades in my own charac- 
ter! 

IBth September, 
.No— it surely cannot be absolutely sinfiil to 
take delight, as I have done, in the beauti&l sights 
and varied amusements that are found here !-— 
At last I feel my spirits elated, and I am quite 
happy. ^^ AU this,"" I have often said to myself, 
^^ is the result of human labour, — contrivance,— 
or, in a word, of genius. How powerfiil— al- 
most unlimited— 'is this genius, and how great and 
good that omniscient Ruler from whom all such 
gifts proceed f^ And never have I felt myself 
more inclined to devout reflection than now, when 
my heart is thus filled with joy and gratitude. 

Yesterday, I went to hear high mass sung in 
the great church, where, for the first time, I s«w 
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the Duke^s family assembled together. There ap 
peared to me somewhat remarkable and affecting 
in this, that under the influence of such solemn 
music I should first behold those persons on whom 
my future lot and fortunes in life depend. I was 
. particularly struck with their dignity of appear- 
ance and demeanour, and still more by the umaS- 
fected humility and sincerity of their devotion. 
Through the whole assemblage, indeed, I was glad 
to perceive the most respectfiil conduct ; and it 
seems to me as if such meetings were more requi- 
site here, than in the serenity of the countiy, 
where one^s mind need never, be disturbed from 
-religious impressions. Yet, if among the woods 
and fields my heart was moved to devotion, here 
my attention is doubly fixed and concentrated. 

The solemnity that awaits me to-morrow, is of 
a very different kind. I am to be presented to 
the Duchess, and this will cost me no little share 
of anxiety and trepidation. Meanwhile, I have 
learned from the Countess the circumstances that 
led to my being chosen as a maid of honour, which 
place she herself held for twelve years. . Some 
months ago, when she was married, the good old 
Duchess requested the Count, her hiisband^ to 
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find some fyoimg person of his own family to 
replace the lady of whose service he had deprived 
her. He suggested me, and his proposal was ap- 
proved of. How one event always entwines it- 
self in this world with another !— We never know 
when or Bow circumstances, over which we have 
no control, may throw us at once into a situa- 
tion wholly new, and perhaps uncongenial ; but 
all this must be the work of a beneficent Provi- 
dence, however strange it appears to me i — 

I wish fervently that the hour of my presenta- 
tion at the palace were only past. Those old 
swarthy walls, ramparts, and towers, inspire me 
with a kind of horror, and I felt this particularly 
to-day, when I drove past them in the Countesses 
carriage. She pointed out to me some lofty win- 
dows, and said, " Mark, Julia, — You will be 
living there soon — These were my apartments. 
May your time be spent there as contentedly as 
mine was, and may you leave them as gratefuUy 
and as happy !^ I know not how it happened, 
but when she pronounced these words, her tone 
was very plaintive, and the tears rushed into my 
eyes as I looked up again at the windows. Alas I 
why did my kind-hearted guardian make choice 
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of me for this duty ? Methinks he could scarcely 
have found any one who was less fitted for living 
at court. 

19^^ September 17 — . 
I can scarcely help laughing now at my childish 
fears of yesterday. My embarrassment, indeed, 
was soon over ; for the Duchess is all kindness 
and condescension. She looked at me most favou- 
rably, when I made my curtsey before her,— cast 
a significant glance of satisfaction at the Coun- 
tess, — then embraced me, and said, ^^ How much 
I love these timid downcast eyes,^-— for after the 
first moment, I had indeed looked awkwardly on 
the ground, and felt that I blushed deeply. Af- 
terwards she desired me to take my place on an 
ottoman that was opposite to her, and describe 
how I had lived till now, and how I had filled 
up my time in the country. Perhaps my story 
was not given in the proper court style, for my 
hearers often looked at each other, and the Du- 
chess often smiled. She listened very attentively, 
however, and doubtless was not dissatisfied ; for 
she herself took the trouble of leading me through 
all the principal apartments, explaining to me the 
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paintings, portraits, and statues with which the 
palace is richly adorned. She showed me also 
many specimens of the most curious mechanism ; 
set the musical clocks in motion ; and at last, be- 
cause I expressed great wonder at a little golden 
bird, that, when wound up, clapped its wings, and 
sang like a bulfinch, she forced me to accept it 
as a present. This has delighted me beyond mea^ 
sure, and at least ten times to^ay I have wound 
him up, and the pretty creature has entertained 
me with his music. How kind was it in the 
Duchess to indulge my childish fancy in this man- 
ner ! Doubtless she well knows how to win the 
hearts of those about her ; for there was nothing 
ahe could have offered me by which I would have 
been so perfectly enchanted. 

I was much struck by her manner when she 
spoke of her son the reigning Duke, to whom she 
is obviously much attached. His portrait, large 
as life, hangs in her own chamber ; and though 
she directed my attention to it only as the like- 
ness of our soverdgn, yet it was easy to perceive, 
that she regarded it with all a mother^s pride and 
fondness. I was glad to perceive this, but I can- 
not say that I by any means admired his counte- 
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nance. He has a cold proud expression, a look of 
imperious authority, that excites in the beholder 
dislike rather than willing obedience. The looks 
of prince Charles pleased me far better ; I should 
say that he had a liveliness of disposition, and 
kindness of heart, of which the other is devoid. 
In his picture, however, he is represented gazing 
with rather a mournful expression on the wide sea, 
and distant blue sky, which fill one side of the 
canvas. Prince Charles accompanied our troops 
to the East Indies, and for the last three years 
has been absent on this foreign service. The 
tliDughts of his being thus so far remote, were per- 
haps more than the Duchess could bear to dwell 
upon ; she went hastily past his portrait, which I 
would gladly have contemplated for a long time. 
Well, I shall soon have leisur(S enough to 
study all the paintings, for, in a few days, I am 
to begin my regular attendance. The Duchess 
will not allow of any farther delay ; and, I must 
confess, that my impatience is such, I can hard- 
ly wait so long. How rapidly one mood of mind 
is changed for another in this world ! But, a 
little while ago, I feared that which I now so ar- 
dently wish for ; but, I trust, it is not merely my 
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own vanity, and the dazzling pomp of the court, 
that has thus changed my mind. No ! the un- 
expected condescension of the Duchess, her kind- 
ness, which is like that of a mother, and the se- 
curity that I shall enjoy imder her protectioUj^— 
these are considerations which might surely have 
a natural influence over my feelings ; and Hea- 
ven will protect me from the sin of irrational and 
childish fickleness. 

23d September. 
The I^ady Gabrielle, who is premihe dame 
d^honneur^ is much older than I am. Of course, 
she has not so &esh a complexion, nor such lively 
spirits ; but, as to these last circiunstancesj she 
herself seems to be of a different opinion, She 
dresses precisely as I do, wears roses in her hair ; 
and trips up the great staircase fast enough, in- 
deed, but not without so great exertion, that, 
when she comes to the last steps, she is quite ex- 
hausted, and totters, panting and breathless, into 
her own apartment. I behaved so incautiously, 
that on one occasion, when this happened, I could 
not help laughing at her. Observing how I was 
amused, she gave me a very severe look, and 
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turned away without speaking ; but, since then, 
-she has often scolded me, and has exposed me to 
•many vexations. T suffered most from her con- 
-dnct yesterday evening, when the Duchess had 
the pleasure of a visit from the Grand Duke, — 
ou which occasion, the circle happened to be 
•protty numerous, and more formal than usual. 
The Duchess, however, who was in a gay humour, 
proposed that every one in the company should as- 
sume some historical or theatrical character, and, 
for the rest of the evening, keep up a conversation 
suited to the part so diosen, which would, of course, 
give rise to the most laughable associations, and 
meetings of incongruous heroes and heroines. I 
was terrified at this plan, as I knew not any part 
that I could play, and, even if I had known one, 
would have been unable to fancy myself any thing 
else but what I really am. When I was sitting 
^here quite puzzled, and vainly considering what 
I ought to do, Gabrielle began to laugh. ^' Noi^, 
Countess,'' said she, " have the fairy tal^s of the 
nursery, or the fites champStrea of your aunt's 
rural abode, left no one beau ideal in your mind, 
such as you could now impersonize for our amuse- 
ment?" At these words I blushed so violently 
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that I durst not lift up my eyes, or attempt any 
answer, while the Duke/rather, as I thought, in a 
tone of irritation, called out, ^ Mademoiselle 6a- 
brielle, you say that a nursery tale is to afiford the 
character to be adopted by the Countess. Of 
course, then, she will decide on Cinderella, who 
started from her seclusion and solitude like a 
beautifiil flower from the bud, completely eclips- 
ing the charms of her elder sisters, and beholding 
all the princes of the earth at her feet^ Hear- 
ing this, Gabrielle immediately turned pale, and 
retired into the back ground. The Duchess fol- 
lowed her with an angry look ; but towards me, 
too, her regards were by no means so kind and 
encouraging as usual, though, being quite uncon- 
scious of having committed any fault, I could 
not comprehend for what reason she should be 
offended with me. 

It seemed, however, as if this little inter- 
ruption had broken in upon the good spirits of 
all the party, so that the intended games were, 
of course, given up. The Duke continued to 
speak in a tone of sharpness and irritation ; the 
Duchess herself was half embarrassed, and I was, 

10 
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of course, quite downcast and afraid. Music at 
length began, and this brought all into the usual 
train. Gabrielle sang, and the applause that she 
obtained from every one, by her fiiU clear voice, in- 
demnified her amply for the slight vexation that 
she had met with before; while, on the contrary, I 
remained, through the whole evening, retired and 
in confusion, not venturing to address to her, or 
to any one else, a single word. 

When, on returning to my own apartments, I 
related what had happened to the good Madame 
Nagelin, she shook her head doubtfiilly, as if she 
thought that this affair might lead to very serious 
consequences. ^^ I well know,^ said she, ^^ what 
effects arise from such petty jealousies, among 
people of the world, and I heartily wish that my 
Julia had never provoked any such hostility ; for, 
of all enemies to which we can be exposed, af- 
fronted Vanity is the most dangerous, because it 
is in secret always that she plans her revenge ; we 
are ruined before we have had time to suspect that 
we are in danger. Besides, vanity, my child, 
gives birth to vanity. It flatters us in one way, 
even if we should feel pain in another, to be ex- 
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alted and triumph over our neighbours. Julia,— ^ 
Julia,'' added she, in a serious tone, " be there- 
fore on your guard.'' 

Certainly I shall act according to these hints, 
and, to-day, in the first place, I shall wait on the 
lady Gabrielle. Perhaps I shall yet be able to 
win her confidence by respectful behaviour, and 
by praising (which would, indeed, be no more 
than just,) her talents in music, and her superior 
knowledge of the world, to which I cannot make 
any pretensions. Even if these methods should 
fail, yet, in my own conscience, I can remain 
tranquil, for I have never, in thought, word, or 
deed, injured this irritable lady. 



1st week of the Carnival^ $2d October. 
Formerly, when I read in romances of the fes- 
tivities and splendour which I now witness, I al- 
ways supposed that the author had made a free 
use of his poetic privileges, and had invented 
much of the pageantry which he described. How 
little did I then expect, that I should one day 
find a realisation of all these dreams !— >Were I 
to speak of the opera alone, how could I ex- 
press what. delight it has afforded me.^— I n^d 
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not attempt to describe what I felt ;->— the scene- 
ry,— -the actors, — ^the grouping, — ^the situation, 
and the story so brilliantly developed, would, of 
course, have been enough, aloney to rivet my at- 
tention ; but, when such impressions are strength- 
ened and concentrated, when the scenes as it were, 
acquire tenfold life, by means of the most enchant- 
ing music, this union in one place, and for one 
purpose, of many noble arts, appears to me the 
most exquisite of all princely mjoyments. I was 
here so con&unded and wrapt up in what passed 
before me, that it was long, before I remarked 
bow the Duke was constantly gazing at me thiY>iigh 
his glass. To say the truth, this manner of his 
is always very disagreeable, and I am glad to ap- 
pear as if I did not take any notice of hia conduct. 
However, between the acts, his Highness ma- 
noeuvred so as to have a place next to mine, and 
whispered, ^^ Has then the Countess Julia eyes 
and ears only for this passing stage play, and can 
nothing more serious engage her attention ?^— «l 
knew not what to answer ; it seemed as if he ex- 
pected that I should understand him, though he 
would noili be at the trouble to eiqplain his mean* 
i»g« ** I thought,^ said I, ^* that we were aU 
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met here in order to etgoy the opera ;— ^I did nol 

know that any other object^ " " So, then," 

said he, interrupting me, '^ the mere framework of 
the picture contents you ?" — He looked dark and 
frowningly, and I was about to tell him, that his 
words were an absolute riddle^ but just then the 
Duchess called to me. She kept me for a long 
time fixed beside her, asking what I thought 
of the oper% and a hundered other questions, so 
that I escaped by this means the ccntinuance of 
a tiresome dialogue with the Duke. I must not 
forget to menftion, that, one evening before this, 
when we had gone to a tragedy, his conduct had 
given me great annoyance. The play was OtheU 
lo, and Desdemona^s grief moved me indescriba* 
bly, so that I could not help shedding tears, which 
the Duke remarked, and, as I thought, he lai^h. 
ed at me scornfully. 

" Whom are you weeping for P'' said he ; " is 
it for her who has kindled these flames of jealousy 
and revenge, or for the unhappy man who feels 
them burning within him, and consuming his vi- 
tals? Of what consequence are a few woman''s 
tears, compared with the nameless torments which 
he suffers? Wom«i only know the difference be- 
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tween a clear and cloudy sky ; but we mast haye 
eitber Paradise or Pandemonium. This Moor 
utters not one-balf of the rage which I could ex- 
press." 

I trembled at these frightful words, and was 
indeed so much discomposed, that I could scarce^, 
ly sit out the remainder of the tragedy. Alas ! 
why is it so ordained, that this proud and violent 
man should so often disturb my best and most in- 
nocent enjoyments ! 

In a few days there is to be a masquerade, and 
for a long time past this has been almost the on- 
ly topic of conversation. Remembering what I 
have heard and read of such entertainments, I 
cannot deny that my curiosity is raised, and yet 
I am afraid of the licentiousness and confusion to 
which they are said to give rise. If the Duke 
only— I scarcely know what I would say — if he 
would not be so wild and overbearing ! — When he 
comes near me, I am so confounded and perpleic- 
ed, that my usual good spirits quite desert me. 
Besides, who knows what construction the world 
may put on his presumption, which always gains 
confidence from my timidity. This very mom- 
ning, €rabrielle assailed x;ne with a volley of ironv- 
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cftl' questions— *8he spoke of- stolen confidential 
converse,— of significant glances,-— of suspicious 
whispers, and so forth. Well, Heaven is my wit- 
ness how gladly I would dispense with all such at- 
tentions, and how thankAil I should be to any one 
who could show me the means of escaping from 
them. 

5th October. After the Ball. 
What an evening was that of yesterday ! — In 
the grand illuminated hall, amid the rose-colour- 
ed light, and the crowd of masks^ was I not alto- 
gether changed, not only in dress, but even in feel- 
ings and character, and are such changes allow- 
able ? — I fear not ; for even now, I can scarcely 
recollect myself and become again what I was or 
what I ought to be. How did it happen then ? 
Aye, — ^the Duchess had transformed me into a 
kind of Indian fairy-queen, and I was to play the 
part of Titania. My ornaments were fantastic 
enough* I had a diamond crown in my hair, and 
over this was thrown a light purple veil, so long^ 
that it extended from the crown of. my head to 
the ground. My other dress, which I thought was 
cut much too short in the skirts, was of a bright 

L 2 
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gpaxkKng vly^ stuC I had, besidefly a peari 
necklace and ewt-xmff, a golden sc^^e twhnd 
round with lotus flowers in my lighl hand, aad^ 
in the other, a fan of palm tree leavea firovi the 
banks of the Ganges. In this grand attire, they 
placed me before a hurge mirror, and with sham^ 
I must confess, that my heart beat quickly with 
a feeling of triumph, at the brilliant figure which 
I made th^re. At last the waiting-maid brought 
me the small half mask of black silk, which, 
though it cannot in reality prevent our bmng re- 
cognized, yet gives to the wefurer a feeling as if 
she were under a veU of mystery, and renders one's 
spirits, therefore, more bold and buoyant. The 
Duchess examined, my dress carefully before I 
left my room, and expressed satis&ction at my 
appearance* Yet I know not how it was, — ^all at 
once she seemed to hesitate, and the tones of har 
voice chai]^ed as if some painfiil apprehension had 
come over her ; till, as if determined to resist sudi 
an untimely mood of mind, she hastened away to 
her carriage. 

Arrived at the rooms, how astoniehed and con* 
founded wa^ I at first, by the infinite variety of 
figures, many graceftil and attractivje, but fav 
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more that were beyond descfipti<m hideous and 
absurd. I was glad to cfing for protection to 
GrabrieUe^s arm^ who walked proudly and confix 
dently through the saloon in an antique Spanish 
dress. The Grand Duke had disdained the trou- 
ble of assuming any character, ajq>c«uing in a black 
Venetian mantle, with a mask indeed, though 
every one knew him, and his humour seemed a 
strange mixture of gaiety and chagrin. From the 
first moment of my appearance, his regards w'ei'ef 
directed to me, and continued fixed in such nian>^ 
ner, as to rob me of all self-possession. ^^ Why 
then, beautiful Julia,**^ said he, *^ have you as- 
sumed an empire only over the fabulous spirits of 
the air ? Would you thus appear to mortals on- 
ly by fits and starts, in your uncertain wander- 
ings? Yet beware !-^for fairies sometimes fall 
under the power of more potent spirits, and there 
are influences in the world of which you know not. 

yet.- 

While the Duke thus spoke, and I wished hear- 
tily that I could escape from him, there arose 
through the ball-room a strange murmuring of 
voices and involuntarily we were obliged to move 
as the crowd drove us on^ till I perceived that.. 
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all this attention had been excited by the fi- 
gure . of a tall graceful Bramin. He had just 
then made his entree, and was looking round 
on the motley groupes. At last his eyes light- 
ed on me, and he immediately hastened up, 
took my . hand, and led me towards the Duch- 
ess. ^^ This brilliant fairy queen,^ said he, 
^^ calls me from my oVm land of dark supersti- 
tions into a new sphere of light and joy. For 
her sake, then, I cast off, along with these gar- 
ments, my old faith and all the prejudices of my 
country, in order to bend submissively beneath 
the sceptre of this gracious and beautiful em- 
press.'" With these words, throwing aside his 
Bramin attire, he presented to us the figure of 
a young handsome knight, with the eastern in- 
signia of the order of St John. " Chables — 
Chables !^^ exclaimed the Duchess, and he threw 
himself at the feet of his enraptured mother. She 
could say no more, but that single tone of her 
voice, as she pronounced his name, had deeply 
moved every heart in the assembly. " The Prince 
— the Prince returned from India !'' was now cal- 
led aloud, and echoed through all the rooms. In 
her great joy, the Duchess kissed and embraced 
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me as well as her son. ** Dear little enchantress !^ 
said she, ^^ thy appearance to-night with thy dia- 
mond crown, and palm-tree leaves, was a kind of 
foreboding what happiness would come to me firom 
the shores of the Ganges.^ The Prince also con- 
tinued to address me in the most flattering terms ; 
but the Duke^s expression and looks, which I just 
then met (for he had taken ofi^ his mask,) were hor- 
rible, and I felt quite overpowered by this unex- 
pected scene. It seems the Prince had contrived 
to obtain leave of absence, and had come home 
alone, when no one was aware of his intention. 
The army will not return yet for many months. 
Afterwards I had the honour of being his part- 
ner in the dance, and he begged that I would 
make allowances for his awkwardness, as during 
his long absence, he had been quite unaccustomed 
Uy such amusements. But how little did he re- 
quire to make any such apology ! He danced so 
lightly — so simply and gracefully ! Surely he is 
far handsomer than his picture, though it was by 
my recollection of it that I was enabled at the 
first glance to recognize him. It seems now as if 
I had seen and known him all the days of my 
life, and as if I could share with him all the che- 
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rished thoughts of my own heart ;--t>itt how lit- 
tle resemblance 4here is between this Priaee 
Charles and his brother, whose looks are always 
as dark and threatening as a thunder-cloud? Since 
Prince Charles returned, the Duke once said to 
me, ^^ Foi^et not Othello !^ and his tone was 
such, that my blood ran cold in every vein. 

There is one part of my own conduct, with 
which perhaps I ought not to be quite satisfied. 
The Prince requested that I would allow him Uy 
keep the mask which I had laid aside at the sup- 
per-table ; and I gave it to him without hesita- 
tion. *^ It would serve,^^ he said, ^' as a remem- 
toance of the day when he returned home, and of 
the remarkable coincidence between his Asiatic 
habiliments, and mine as an Indian fairy. ^ This 
dark shrine,^ added he, ^^ empty as it now is, 
will not fail to remind me of the angelic beauty 
that greeted me on my first entrance here, and in 
these hollow circles, unmeaning as they would 
seem to others, I discover still the radiance of 
two bright eyes, that I shall evermore behold, in 
hours when they no longer behold me.*" I felt 
the delightfid influence of these words penetr^e 
to my very heart, but that I had not done right 
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in giving him a present, as if to encourage such 
flatteries, was not long after very painfiilly prov- 
ed, when the Duchess happened to ask what I 
had done with my mask ? Alas ! instead of ven- 
turing to tell her the truth, I was silent and em- 
barrassed,"-till at last I had recourse to decep- 
tiou. I stocked down as if I would search for it 
under the table — and th^i, with a faltering tongue, 
stammered out, '^ I have lost it."^ This, indeed, 
has left a sad stain on my conscience, and I know 
not when it will be effaced. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Recollections of the Countess Julia de 

continued* 

SOth December. 
Oh, Heaven ! the days of peace, joy^ and de- 
lightful illusions are now past I — Aye, this is in- 
deed that love, of which the mere reflection, as it 
is described in romances and poems, has so often 
agitated my heart, — and how fearful is this reali- 
ty ! Amid the dreadftil conflict of feelings by 
which I am assailed, I know not whither to turn 
for support and consolation. If I dared speak to 
the Duchess ! But no — ^that is impossible — she 
is far too elevated in rank to be made a confix 
dante, and the Countess is unfortunately very iU. 
Either of them might assist me, but as to Ma- 
dame Nagelin, though good and kind-hearted, 
yet, in the affairs of this world, she is helpless as 
a child. 
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That unfortunate hunting party at Scharfen- 
stein ! From the very outset, I was afraid of its 
consequences ; and yet, the day was so beautiftil, 
our drive thither, and our amusements there so 
inviting ! — Alas ! why must joy and sorrow so 
often travel together P By how many people in 
the town must our brilliant appearance have been 
envied ! Every window was crowded with admir- 
ing spectators, all watching our grand sledges, 
our fine prancing and richly caparisoned horses, 
hung with bells, which sounded so delightfiiUy 
in the still morning air. And, as to myself, did 
I not forget all the past, and every thing else in 
the world, so totally was I engrossed by this new 
pleasure P Did not my heart heave with rapture, 
when I flew, swift as an arrow, along the smooth 
glittering road, and the Prince sitting behind me, 
guided our course so adroitly and securely. The 
town soon lay far behind us, and we came always 
deeper and deeper into the dark regions of the 
pine forests, where, how strange was the contrast 
presented by the silent loneliness of all nature 
and the lively ringing of our horses^ accoutre- 
ments ! What I then heard or said, truly I 
could not repeat ; the time past away like a fairy 
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dream. Only^ I well remember, that when we 
were moundng the steep ascent to Scbarfenstein, 
the Duke, who was driving his mother also in a 
sledge, came up with us, and shouted wildly that 
we might keep out of his way. Then, for the 
first time, my dream was broken, and my heart 
was agam awdce to fearful and gloomy aj^re- 
hensions. 

The party assembled in the castle at a sump- 
tuous d^jeuni d la faurefiette. H«re, it hap- 
pened that the Duchess was forcibly reminded of 
the pleasant days that she had spent in early life 
with her late husband at Scharfbistein. She 
pMBted out his portrait and her own, and then 
asked the Duke whether he had no thoughts of 
ever bringing home a princess to share in his pro- 
sperity ? His dariiL brows immediately contracted, 
and throwing back his head with an air of dis- 
dain — ^< Where is there any woman,^ said he, 
^^ by whom this heart could be understood ? As 
well might you expect to use the fires of Heda 
in the narrow chamber of a cottage, as to confine 
me within the trammels of domestic life r His 
mother looked at bim mournfully, and meanwhile 
the young princess eyes were anxiously searchiiig 
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for mine. I answered him kindly in the same man- 
ner; and though I could have controlled my 
words, yet my looks unavoidaUy betrayed that I 
was glad to cling to him as a friend. The Duke's 
expressions were indeed so strange and ill-timed, 
that the whole party seemed perplexed, and lost 
in mysterious apprehensions. 

Soon after this, however, the bugle-horns were 
heard from the castle court, and the hunt was 
immediately to begin. Our breakfast party dis- 
persed, and in a short time we leass^Enbled at th^ 
outward gate, where the Dudiess and all the other 
ladies mounted courageously on horseback. At 
that time Prince Charles came to me, and said in 
a low voice, ^^ Will Julia, then, fulfil the promise 
which her looks already made to her too happy 
lover ?^^ Heaven forgive me,—! spoke sincerely, 
and answered him ^^ Yes^^— -but how fearful are 
the cimsequences that this word may faring on 
him and on me ! In a few minutes irfWrwarda, 
the Duke came up at a hard trot, forced himself 
betwixt us, — took hold of my horse^s bridle, and 
forced me to ride away with him into a wild thidc^ 
et. There he broke out into such passionate 
vehemience of language, accompanied with such 
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tones and gestures, that I might have fallen sense^ 
less at my tormentoT''s feet, had it not been that 
the whole party came right after us, and the sport 
then properly began. 

I cannot tell what happened through the rest 
of the day. It was not till late in the evenings 
that I recollected myself, when I was seated in a 
carriage with the Duchess, and knew that a wea« 
risome life of suffering and conflict was before me^ 
Oh happy days of youth and hope, — ^how soon 
your illusions have past away — and an inward 
voice almost warns me that it is for ever .' 



QOth Feb. I7 — , (in thefoUawing year.) 
When I now read over the preceding pages*, 
it seems as if many years had elapsed since I wrote 
them. What bitter tears have fallen to efiaee 
their traces ! That Julia who wrote them is no 
longer the same. Her once childish and smiling 
countenance is become gloomy and pale ; her tear^ 
All eyes look dimly on the glimmering twilight of 
the past. Tormented both by her own emotions 
ftnd the passions of others, she is an unhappy be^ 
ing ; held constantly in suspense between the re^ 
q>ectful homage of an ardent lover, and the peiv 
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secutions of insolent tyranny. Which of these 
two is indeed to prevail, and how can all this end P 
Under a mask of icy coldness, the Duke^s whole 
existence labours under the frenzy of passion which 
threatens every moment to break out. As for 
his mother^s conduct, it is guided alternately by 
compassionate sympathy, and the mere pompous 
formality of high rank. She has sent me warn- 
ing messages by the Countess, and has threatened 
me with being deposed and exiled from court. In 
return, so far was I from expressing any regret on 
that account, that I only begged permission to go 
for a few months into voluntary retirement. My 
request would be taken into consideration was the 
answer, for she cannot venture to provoke the 
Duke by any decisive measures. Even this wo- 
man, firm and exalted as she seems, trembles in 
the presence of her -eldest son. How, or where 
then shall a poor helpless girl, such as I. am, hope 
to be secure against his anger ? As for thee, my 
only beloved Charles, least of all must thou know 
the cause of my terror ; and Heaven grant that 
no apprehension of the truth may find its way to 
thy mind ! 
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Ut May 17— 
How have I had strength to carry through that 
which I deemed utterly impossible ? Am I awake, 
or has it not all been but a dream ? If I can be- 
lieve my senses, we were privately betrothed in the 
diurch of St Mary. The good Madame Nagelin 
was a witness of the ceremony, and in few days we 
are to set sail for India. In his arms, after this 
long interval of doubts and fears, I shall greet a 
new world. I shall behold him ever with me, 
and no human power shall 

^ May, 
Shall part us, T would have written; but I was 
interrupted by a summons to attend the Duchess. 
I found her in tears, and she could hardly tran- 
quillize herself so as to speak with me. — ^' Julia,*^ 
said she at last, ^^ it is you alone who can restore to 
me my lost peace of mind. You have indeed been 
the cause of discord in the family of your bene- 
factress — ^but I well know that this is not the re- 
sult of any design on your part. You have been 
misled by the too great susceptibility of your own 
heart, which is yet young and inexperienced; but 
it is your duty to recal it from wandering. Pro- 
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inise me to exert your utmost skill and ingenuity 
in order that Prince Charles may get the better 
of his present mad passion. For, believe me, 
Julia, the feelings by which he is actuated are not 
justifiable, — it is but a base and selfish attach- 
ment that can thus contend against the dictates of 
reason ; for he well knows that his rank forbids 
him to marry the daughter of a subject, and if 
he really loved you, he would fly from your pre- 
sence. Therefore, my dear child, you must 
prove that you are too pure and too proud to en- 
courage in him these dishonourable and unwor- 
thy purposes. I placed the utmost confidence in 
your virtue, and I now beseech you, let me Hot 
be disappointed. Say, Julia, shall the Duchess 
have thrown herself on your generosity, and im- 
plored you in vain .?"— I now fell at her feet, and 
clung to her garments. I was on the point of 
disclosing to her the whole truth, but a single 
thought of the consequences that this might bring 
on Charles, closed my lips and my heart. I 
wept, without making any answer,— ^kissed her 
hand, and retired from her presence like a con- 
demned sinner. Incapable of telling a direct 
falsehood,— I have yet deceived her, for, by her 
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looka I read plainly that she considered my eX'- 
cessive affliction as a proof that I had determined 
for the fiiture to avoid those errors which had 
thus rendered both her and myself so unhappy. 
Such, alas ! are the evils, — the curse, I may say, 
which follows duplicity and concealment ;--one 
act of necessity leads to another. 

^th May. 
What I have experienced and suffered to-day 
no language could even faintly express. Oh 
mercifiil Heaven ! how has this fate come at once 
like a thunder-cloud over us ! Prince Charles has 
been arrested by order of the Duke, and dragged 
away from the capital. Lately an obscure rumour 
spread through the town that the former had, un- 
der the influence of a temporary fit of madness, 
drawn his sword against his brother. Alas ! poor 
unsuspecting Charles! couldst thou but have 
known that the wicked Duke has, for a long time, 
had no object nearer to his heart than that of ac- 
complishing thy destruction !— Those who wish 
to bring about a reconciliation between the bro- 
thers, say that Charles is mad, and is only to be 
pitied for what he has done. All this I have 
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learned from Madame Nagelin, who is the only 
one with whom I now can speak in confidence, and 
who goes out from time to time to bring me in- 
telligence. Madness, indeed ! alas, how deep 
and acute feelings,-**how the noblest attributes of 
the human heart are misunderstood and calumni- 
ated in this world ! — But the world adds more in 
the present instance. People insist that a wild- 
ness and inconsistency have for a long time been 
visible in his demeanour. My beloved Charles I 
they have discovered that thou art insane, because 
thou art not like others, cold-hearted, insensible, 
and a hjrpocrite !*— But why should their words 
disturb him or me ? Could he but regain his li- 
berty, and were I but once more in his presence 
all might yet be well ! 



Madame Nagelin has again gone to visit one 
of her acquaintances, and till she refums I feel so 
tdnrified, that I cannot for a moment compose my- 
self. I sit here as if in prison, like a proscribed 
and condemned criminal. No one comes to in- 
quire for me ; the chambers of the Duchess are 
closed against me, and my guardian has been for 
some time absent on diplomatic business. How 

VOL I. M 
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aball I saj^xHTt this imexampled suspaise and 
niisery? 



Oh, Heaven ! that was, indeed, too much ?-— 
The Duke here in my apartments ?*-How could 
he bear to look at me, or I at him ? Before I had 
time to reflect, unexpectedly, and sudden as fate, 
he stood before me.— ^^ JuUa,^ said he, ^^ my 
Tiait is, no doubt, as unwelcome as it is uncere- 
monious, and, perhaps, you have already cursed 
me in your heart ?^ I was so terrified, that I 
could not express my indignation ; I ticmUedin 
every limb, and even held up my hands implor^ 
ingly, but could not speak. ^' Unhappy girl^^ 
said he, *^ your presence has at length rendered 
us all miserable— our domestic peace is under- 
mined and ruined ; but do not think worse of me 
than I deserve. I can yet foi^give, if you will 
prove that you repent of wliat you have done.^ 
I turned from him with a kind of horror. ^^ Re- 
flect,^ added he, after a little time-^^^ reflect^ 
that Charles must, from henceforth, be dead to 
this world. You are unavoidably and for ever 
separatedfrom him. The court^-yom: own fa- 
mily — even people of middling rank will look on 
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you with diatrust and aversion. Whither, now, 
can you turn for refiige P^ — '^ Banish us both 
then,"^ cried I, throwingmy self at his feet«—^^ grant 
us but the favour that we may leave this ooontry, 
and never more hold any intereourse with its in- 
habitantsr The, Duke hiughedscomfoUy. ^^So, 
the%^ said he, ^ the melancholy brain-sick fool 
has infected you with his own absurd fancies, and 
their influence has become thus deeply rooted in 
your heart ? — Go — ^go !" added he scom&Hy, 
quitting myhand^ which he had takaa to raise 
aooBB up—" You are too childish to love, or to be 
hfioed by any man ; — ^it is only good for nothil^ 
&ntaaftic ;G0X9eambs that you tan £»£QNi»ge.^ 
Wflundad to the. heart by aicfa expfeasions im c<m- 
tempt of my betrothed husband, I felt, at ih^ 
moment,, not only, the conscious rectitude: o£ 
Charles, but wm even inspiied witb a .shaie. of 
his pride. The Duke had, indeed, aaid every 
thing that was possible, in order to degrade him^ 
self in my estimation. .He had just now uttered 
a moat insulting fabehood, and it seemed to me 
as jf my whole frame were clad in iron armour ;•«» 
I deq^d him too mvuch to care for his menaces. 
He was already at the door on his retreat^ and I 
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had covered my face with both hands, that I 
might not see him, when, suddenly, he turned 
back, and ran to me with great impetuosity.— 
** Julia,^ cried he, ^* without my aid, you are ut- 
terly lost. Do not deceive and betray yourself, 
for if you had but the courage to be happy, and 
would follow good counsel, all might yet be re- 
trieved.^ I shuddered at these words— I was un- 
willing to allow my thoughts to dwell on his 
meaning, which was but too evident, and in this 
contention I was quite confused, and know hot 
what I answered. I heard, for a while, the 
Duke^s vehement thundering voice, which tor- 
mented me, though I did not attend to the sense 
of what he uttered ; but, at length, all was silent ; 
he had taken his departure, and I was left quite 
alone.-— Yet, no ! I should not have said this ! 
Heavenly Father, thou art with me still, and also 
with Charles. — Oh ! may thy merciful support 
and guidance never forsake us ! 

Madame Nagelin is arrived, and has come 
without news, for Martin, the Prince's valet, was 
not to be found. In a short time, however, my 
guardian is to return home.-*I depend much on 
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his counsel. — What will his decision be, and 
what can I now do ? — 

iOth May* (Just before my departure 

far England,) 
Farewell, farewell, my beloved native land I— 
You cast me from you, cruelly, it is true ; — dis-< 
guised, and like an abandoned criminal in the 
darkness of the night, I must quit the walls of 
this town. No one will here regret my depart- 
ure, and all will soon forget the poor guilty Ju- 
lia, as if she had never been. — Guilty, indeed, I 
am ; therefore, oh heart ! be steady and unshrink- 
ing in thy penance; and Heaven will prove a 
just and merciful judge. That happiness which, 
in my levity and presumption, I wished to pos- 
sess against the will of Providence, has been 
wholly taken from me. Be it so then ; — ^let my 
resignation, if possible, prove an atonement, and 
may I be guided henceforth by the pure influen- 
ces of the Christian faith — ^by self-denial — volun- 
tary suffering, and submission of spirit But, 
my dearest Charles ! I hear that they have in- 
vented wicked falsehoods to delude you ! Truly, 
you cannot be reproached for believing them, for 
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Heaven alone knows by what snares ymir life haa 
been environed. I weep only because you can- 
not weep— because you cherish anger even against 
your fidtbful Julia, insteml of compassion and for- 
giveness. If these words could only reach your 
ears, die truth would be felt in your inmost heart 
Alas, Charles !— we shall now look anxiously 
forward to a fiur different jimmey from that wbieh 
we had j^anned to India. Our wanderings are 
like those of the pilgrims, of whom it is said, that 
they advance two steps, and lose one, on thctf 
waf to tber Holy Land. But let us not be wea- 
ried or deqpendent, though the way be loi^;,. fyp 
at one time or another we mustcome to our jour- 
ney^s eni.— Farewell, — ^farewell ! 



Here, Felix, there occur some lines half obli- 
terated, on which I camiot venture ; for the tears 
of heart-felt affliction have imprinted <»i them the 
sacrtd seal of mystery. How coidd we sport aa 
we have so oAeB^ done with diis life, which, if the 
curtain be drawn from its concealed truths, is so 
frightftdly tragical ? — I am, in truth, so jfeturb- 
ed and agitated, that it seems as if I could ne- 
ver more obtain even one hour of rest. What, 
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then, is our whole existence in this world, but a 
ceaseless conflict and alternation of crime and re- 
pentance ? 



Once more my feelipgs are completely changed ; 
the balm of divine peace and consolation has been 
poured out profusely on our heads ; Imt, to und^^ 
stand me, you must hear all that passed last night, 
though I almost dread to set it on pi^er, as if it 
could not be real, and the spell might be broken ! 

It was late in the evening, when I was sum- 
moned to the Prince. I found him no longer 
confined to bed, but resting on the sofa, just as he 
had appeared at our first interview. He seem- 
ed, with anxious inquiry, to read on my features 
the emotion that had been produced by the per- 
usal of the manuscripts. *^ Julius,^ said he, ^4t is 
now my duty to give you an explanation of much 
which you cannot yet have even guessed at ;— 
therefore, take your place, and listen quietly to what 
I have to say.*^ The Prince then roused himself 
6om the reclining posture in which I found him, 
and, with the fire of youth in his eyes, he leant 
fisrward, and addressed me. — " Even though we 
should deny the personal existence of malignant 
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demons in the world, yet we cannot doubt the in- 
fluence of that one omnipotent spirit of evil, who 
tempts us into crimes, — ^renders the ground, as it 
were, hollow beneath our feet, and, depriving us 
of reason and recollection, forces us into the gulf 
thus prepared for our destruction. What, then, 
would become of us, if it were not for the assist- 
ance of Divine Providence, by which our' very 
enemies are sometimes turned into agents for our 
rescue ? My heart was always too warm and too 
susceptible ;— the restraints that I laid on myself 
were feeble and eiusily broken through, — and, 
alas ! that barrier being removed, I did not fail 
myself alone, but forced along with me an ami- 
able and angelic being into misery. Julians af- 
fection, indeed, was of such a character, that it 
ought to have shielded me against all the poison- 
ous calumny of the world. But the belief in an- 
other's innocence, — such is our depraved nature, 
— ^is an impression very easily disturbed. Could 
you have supposed that Julia'^s devotion to me, 
and the unshrinking confidence with which she 
had received my addresses, formed the means by 
which our infernal adversary led me on to discon- 
tent md suspicion.^ It would have been long, in- 
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deed, before the Duke, with all his agents, could 
have brought me to this. Gabrielle had been 
constantly endeavouring to fan the fires of jea- 
lousy into flame, but in vain. My mother, too, 
deceived and misled by every one, accused Julia 
of blameable levity ; for she thought, that before 
my arrival, the innocent girl, if she had not en- 
couraged, yet, in consequence, perhaps, of her ti- 
midity and inexperience, had submitted to receive 
attentions from the Duke, even that an under- 
standing and mutual confidence still subsisted be- 
twixt them. At last, my brother ventured, one 
day, in a strain of bitter irony, to laugh at my 
romantic passion. He heaped insult upon insult, 
till at last he boasted, though with an air of con- 
tempt and indifference, that Julia had granted 
him many private inte];yiews. I had never, in my 
life, been subject to anger, therefore was, by no 
means, on my guard against an attack of this pas- 
sion ; I knew not how its raging waves collect 
unobserved, till at once they break over our heads, 
and now, therefore, I fell an unresisting victim. 
Quite frantic with rage, forgetting all considera- 
tions, so that I thought not of revenge, but only 
of destruction to myself and all others, I rushed 

M 2 
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sword in band againsl my brother. He 
my attack with a wave of his ansv;— »he stood: 
quietly and scomftilly, and his lodsg of jcBBt re- 
proach moved me in such manner thata oompkt^ 
revolution took place in my mind) and I threw 
myself at his feet \ 

^* For a long while, indeed, I knew not what I> 
did, nor whitf passed around me; and, on recoyer- 
ing my senses, I found myself in a chamber, of 
which the door was locked. Even then, I scarcdy. 
knew what had happened, nor could form any 
distinct thoughts or wishes ; but, late in the ni^t, 
I heard, under the floor, the noise of a carriage 
driving into the castle court. Soon afterwards^ an 
officer, rather advanced in years, whom I had, till 
now, never seen, entered my room. He showed me 
the Duke^s written command^ that I should go 
with him to Scharfenstein,«-to which I made not 
the slightest objection, for, in my de^air, 931 dr- 
cumstances were to me become indifferent. On my 
arrival here, I fell into a kind of mdlanchely stu- 
pefaction, that blunted my sense» idmost against 
every impression. The crime into which my ungiv^ 
vemable rage had betrayed me, made me feel a 
kind of contempt even for all mankind. Above 
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all^ however^ I detested mysdf^ and that Julia 
whom I had so fondly loved. Even these impulses 
were feeble and imperfect. At that period I could 
scarcely be said to live ;— I had only faint glim- 
merings of thought, and these I wished to aroid 
rather than encourage. Years passed away in 
this mood, to which another succeeded that Was 
far more insupportable. This was the conscious- 
ness of reviving strength, and the decrease of my 
dark melancholy, followed by intense paroxysms 
of hatred and revenge. I thought of wreaking 
vengeance on Julia, and escaping from the horrid 
bondage in which I now suffered. At length na- 
ture jseemed to give way under this struggle, and 
I became very ill, of which news probably were 
sent to the capital, for the Duke^s physician came 
to visit me. I had a great distrust of his reme- 
dies, and steadfastly refused to follow his pre-^ 
Bcriptions. The fear of poison was then never 
absent from my mind, and the love of life in- 
creased, as the hope, by degrees awoke, that my 
situation might yet be completely changed.' In 
one respect, the chaiige indeed came. I reco- 
vered,' and, with returning health, came back the 
energies of my mind, and I acquired a vi'etory 
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over thoee passions by which I had been tonnent-^ 
ed. With regard to my own conduct at the last 
meeting with my brother, I reflected on it with 
deep self-hnmiliation* for I was more than ever 
conscions that I had been in the wrong. As to 
Julia, my emotions were now more of sorrow than 
of anger; yet, on this point, I was forced to ac- 
knowledge myself sdll as a mere ordinary mortal. 
When I thought of her, I could not be tranquil, 
and therefore sought repose, by endeavouring, 
however vainly, to avoid the recollection of her 
altogether. Yet, as if even this might not be, 
the parrot was then brought hither;— I knew 
not from whence he came, but accepted the bird 
willingly as an amusement in my solitude. No 
sooner was he seated in his ring, than he scream- 
ed aloud, * Pardon,— oh pardon!^ and ^ Fare- 
well,— ^farewell ! ' * These words come from 
her,^ said I ; but, alas ! at that time I was far 
from giving to them a proper interpretation. I 
thought they were the expressions of a guilty 
faithless woman, while it was she who had been 
injured, and who thus nobly forgave me ! — And 
yet, strange to tell, the tones moved me almost as 
much as if I had indeed heard her own voice ; for, 
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Julius, there is a universal presence in recollec- 
tion. I felt it in every whispering of the air 
through the window. Now and then I thought 
of my flute, on which, in better days, I had so 
often played in Julians presence. I longed for it, 
and requested that it might be brought to me, 
which was agreed to, and, with the flute, wad sent 
almost every thing that had been left in my ca- 
binet in town, so that I found myself established 
here as if I had been at home. At last came my 
favourite dog. I could not help bursting into 
tears ; when, recogni^ng me, he barked aloud 
for joy — ^put up his paws on my shoulders, and 
laid his head on my bosom. ^ So unconquer- 
able,^ said I, ^ are the impressions of attach- 
ment, even in irrational creatures, — ^it is a prin- 
ciple that God has imjJanted in all beings, — but 
for the human race alone, it is reserved to be fdith- 
less.^ At that moment, it seemed as if the voice 
of some invisible monitor said to me, * Love 
may be injured, but it is ah amaranthine flower ; 
it is immortal; preserve it, then, like a sacred re- 
lic in thy soul, and it will be restored to its first 
perfection in Heaven !' 
" Henceforth, not only could I bear to think 
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stead&ally of Julia, but her image constantly 
h«^efed around me, like a glorified visitant from 
tJie habitations of the Uest. Her faults and er- 
rors belonged only to this earth ; but the Julia 
whom I had loved was mine for eternity. These 
thoughts, f<Mr the fiiture, were to me like the rain- 
bow's arch <^ forgiveness, hope and prcmiise, sue* 
ceeding a dark tempest, in the sky. I have been 
belter both in mind and frame ; have been little 
disturbed by temporal cares, and my affections 
were indeed fixed on another world. 

^^ But then, Julius, you made your appearance. 
The gmeral whose name you mentioned as your 
fiither, was Julia's guardian. This circumstance, 
and even the sound of your name, of course brok^ 
in greatly upon my repose, for a thousand ques- 
ti<ms occurred to me, which I would have wished 
to ask, but fearful that the truth would not bear 
investigation, I timidly repressed them alL It 
was the will of Providence, however, that, by your 
means, the veil of mystery should one day be with- 
drawn; and now I may ask of you, do you 
know, or can you guess whether the unhappy Ju- 
lia yet lives,—- or — but I cannot help faltering 
when I speak of this,— how her heart was recon- 
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died to h^ sad deafimy! wd mine ? C^eeai n»» 
thing, my dear frirad^ hovrey^ i^pNiiflfaig fbe 
tnxtlimi^'be, I oca bear it better, thaik aospente;'- 
I was on the point of making: the Prinoe ac« 
quainted with my own ^m recdtleettons^i-— of the 
letters which my motl»r used to receiye, ftom an 
onfortmittte sister resident in England^ and all 
dieresty which has beat akeady desevibedito yeu, 
when onr j^sician, who had not been here for 
several days^ made his appearanee. There was 
somewhat, reserved in his looks and demeanour^ 
which immediately struck me ; and he in his turn 
wosi visiUy surprised, by the improved looks of 
the Prince. ** What miracle has wrought this 
change?^ said he, ^^ I find his Higfaness'^s pulse 
beatii^ like that of a healthy young man,*-*and 
there is not the slightest symptom of fever/^ The 
Prince smiled, " It will be well,"' said he, " when 
you have thus restored me to the strength of 
youth, if you can protect me alsofirom its mental 
delusions and disquietudes.'' The physician, after 
some odier questions,, finding that his advice was 
no longer required here, rose to take his leave, 
and seeming in great haste, refosed the Prince's 
invitation to remain all night, as his busings 
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called him hence. He had been appointed by a 
lady, who was now very ill, for a visit at that hour, 
and he could not keep her waiting any longer. 
^* You are perhaps going farther by the same 
road,**^ said the Prince, " and may return by our 
castle ?^ ** Your Highness will excuse me,?^ said 
the physician, ^* my visit thus far was to you 
alone, but why should I conceal, that there is a 
patient whom I am now to see on my homeward 
route, whose recovery altogether depended on 
that of your Highness P^" ^^ You speak in riddles,^^ 
said the Prince. ^^ In short,^ replied the physi- 
cian, <^ there resides in this neighbourhood a very 
beautiful, though blind lady, who lives, as she 
says, altogether by the notes of your flute, which 
fall ch^ringly as that sunlight, which she can 
never more behold, into the darkness of her world, 
and change her wearisome night into bright 
morning.'" At these words the Prince turned pale, 
and looked anxiously at the doctor. ^^ In direct 
terms,'^ added the latter, " I must explain to 
your Highness, — this unfortunate lady says, that 
all the pleasantest remembrances of her youth, 
are awoke by your, music, — that these form now 
the only solace. that she has left to support exis- 
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tence^ — that in listening to you she beholds every 
scene or image, once more in the most vivid hues, 
as if all had been restored. But now, since the 
flute has been for several nights neglected, she 
has fallen into a state which one might well caU 
a living death. All this was revealed to me by 
an old nurse, who attends her, and who begged 
me to say, whether the beloved music would be 
heard again, or were indeed silent for ever ? I 
now hasten to her with the information, that since 
your Highness is quite recovered, your evening 
amusements will doubtless be resumed.^ ^^ Who 
is the lady ?^ said the Prince in a faltering voice. 
*^ She is an English emigr^^ said the physi- 
cian, ^^ who came many years ago to reside in this 
forest, having > purchased an old ruinous castle, 
of which she has since been a constant inmate. 
It is said, that early affliction, and constant weep- 
ing, deprived her thus imtimely of her sight.'^ 

" It is she — ^it is Julia !^' cried the Prince, 
bursting into tears, and throwing himself into my 
arms. ^^ For Heaven's sake,^' said I to the phy- 
sician, " let me go with you on your visit ! A 
thoi^sand cherished recollections crowd upon my 
mind, and hopes that may yet be reaUzed,-*^! 
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must see the lady."" ^^ You can see her indeed, 
without leaving this room,"^ said the physidan, 
leading me to the window, ^< Mark yonder, in 
the moonlight, her form is distinguishable on the 
wild rocky dli£P, where she never fails to watch at 
this hour, in hopes that the music wiU be heard 
once more, and bring back youth and sunlight to 
her imagination.'" 

ThePrince had now opened the lattice; he kaeii 
dpwn with the flute in his hands, and tried to 
wake itd wonted notes, but could not,— sobhed 
aloud, — ^bent down hit head for some moments 
in silent prayer,-«4;hen, as if supematuraBy tran- 
quiUiaed, resumed the instknment, and without 
once faltering; poured forth such an exqoisite 
stream of sorrowful mndnhrtiow, that the effect 
was unearthly ; it was like the voice of a bene- 
ficent spirit, lamenting over the miafortunes and 
errors of mankind. 

I could not remain any Icmger within doors—- 
I ran dpwn stairs and across the court;— the 
draw-bridge fell at my signal,— I rushed forth, 
and never halted in my breathless course^ till I 
had reached the summit of the rock, and stood 
beside her. I cannot describe what followed; 
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the impressions of aU thai passed are Bememhered 
like those of a dream. The first words that she 
uttered^ proved to me that my hopes had be^ 
well-founded ;—Hshe fell fainting into my arms, 
and, scarcely aware of what I did, but acting by 
mere impulse, I bore her down the cliff. I know 
not how die distance was got over ; but I never 
relaxed in myefibrts, nor awoke to self-possession 
and' consciousness, till I had brought her into the 
Prince^ apartments. Felix, what a moment was 
that when they met again, though they could not 
mutually behold each other ! ^^ It is momix^,^^ 
said' the Countess^ when she first recovered firom 
fa«C'6Woonyand brealited once more on the bosom 
of her beloved. 



The clear light of day has indeed broken out 
around us,— aiut as you, Felix, may doubtless 
have anticipated, it is proved that I am the off- 
spring of this ill-fated and yet now happy mar-i- 
liage. Oh dearest mother, how siaoerely* my heart 
now feds your a£Ssctian, and how grafeefid I am 
for tl^ counsels that you afforded me ! No loii|^ 
am lat any loss to explain tibe mysterious voice:that 
of yore i^poke tome in solitude, on the uncon^u^^ 
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able yearnings of my spirit^ even in childhood, after 
that rank in life^ and that domestic Jiappiness of 
which it seemed that I was debarred for ever. 
« How deeply moving was her appearance now ! 
Her head from long habit declined in melancho- 
ly^^^her dark eyes shrouded by their impenetra- 
ble veil f The Prince looked at her with emotion 
to which no words could give adequate utterance. 
^* Oh my beloved Julia,^ said he, '^ how much 
has my attachment cost you ! — those beautiful 
eloquent eyes r — and with these words he kissed 
them gently. *^ My dearest Cbarles,^^ answered 
she, ^^ Heaven has yet allowed us to retain all the 
freshness of our youthfiil feeUngs, though I have 
spent many years in darkness, and you have been 
shut up within prison walls. The malignant in- 
fluence of the world has not destroyed those emo- 
tions, and I was almost happy, when I knew that 
you were so near to me^ and could reckon you still 
mine.^ 

^ You should be informed, Felix, that, at . the 
period when she appeared to me as a travelling 
dealer in Niiremberg toys, she had just then ven- 
tured back to her native country, and saw me for 
the first time since, the month of my birth. <^ So, 
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tlien,"^ said she to herself, '' I have a son, and he 
is a stranger among strangers. Who knows whe- 
ther he will ever find his way back to his father'^s 
capital, — and to his proper sphere in life ?^ Soon 
afterwards, she entrusted me to her old friend 
Madame Nagelin, who had accompanied her to 
England, and who brought me to my mother^s 
guardian, who was at that time travelling widi 
his wife, being sent as a diplomatist to a distant 
country, where he remained for several years. 
The Count received me very willingly, and after 
his return, I passed, without exciting any suspi^ 
don^ for his own son. - 

So, then, Felix-HBUch are the intricate ways of 
Providence — I have been here appointed as my 
father^'s watcher — I have been to him at last like 
a peace messenger from Heaven, inspiring him 
with new hope, — ^indeed with tranquillity and con- 
fidence. Who can measure or appreciate the 
deep inscrutable plans of Supreme Power ? You 
will ask me, perhaps, what is to happen farther ; 
but I have nothing more to relate. We are all 
of us at peace, and contented with our lot. The 
Prince is a state prisoner, and the Countess Julia 
remains, or seems to remain, a female hermit as 
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before. It is requisite to keep up appearaiice8> 
and no other course was under exbting drcum- 
stanoes at our command. Yet, in those two 
hearts, how deep and placid is now the feeling of 
boundless unanimity and confidence ! To them, 
hencefoilJi, what is all l^e world, with its anxie- 
ties, tumults, and intrigues? They know not 
even that it exists— ^Felix, it is neediess to attempt 
a4elineation in words of that which is quite in- 
describable ;«-but I wcndd wish you; to feel as 
much of aU diis, as it is poasilde for a looker-on 
to Ael by sympathy. 

However, that the sky mij^t not remain at pce- 
seiit .akogetker fne from donds, ^le cxaBj- castel- 
lai^ has contrived to make his escape iram Schar» 
fbostein. Whither hashediiectedtis(fli|^(->^wliat 
new misfortane will heFcontrive to raise up against 
Us ? It cannot, however, be quite overpowenng, 
and, whatever may happen, I am prepared and xe- 
Mdute. At the worst, I shall betdce myself as a 
dermer reaort to the old Duchess, in whose pre- 
sence possibly the whole trudi may be broii|^ 
' to Ught. Perhaps I ahme must do penance for 
the short interval of cheeifidness which I was 
the means of affording to these two sufferers. 
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But I must confess, my feelings as to present and 
actual experiences have been such, that, for some 
time past, I have had little room left in my mind 
for speculations on the fiiture. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LETTER FROM FELIX TO JULIUS. 

I HASTEN to prepare you by the first possible 
opportunity, for an event of which the rumours 
will soon be afloat, both in town and country, and 
which will, of course, cause very material chang- 
es.— Julius, the reigning Duke's crimes are now 
frightfully avenged on his own head. I reflect 
with horror on that web of evil, which he has him- 
self twined so industriously, and which, in the 
end, is only to supply the means of his own de- 
struction. But you must now judge for yourself. 

About eight days ago, the Duke, who, since, 
that attack of illness afiter the masquerade ball, 
has been always rather in bad health, wiis sittings 
in the dusk of the evening, in a small cabinet, at 
the end of a long suite of apartments. His tem- 
per is so variable, that those around him never 
know what he would like or dislike. Consequent- 
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ly% Ad osft weoU mm T«nt»pe to^ bring* bim Mghted 
CMdleiH unless he Imi rmug fi>r tlmt ptirpose, so 
tkftV *> clumes wqhM lative' % tKc Sufee having 
fidBfia adeqv 1»d fci^tleift thehouv, and all bis. 
umal asrangenwats. 

Meonvldk tbare eame mU> the palace court 
aM oU grey-headed man, who ranr hastiljr up the 
faeck staavcase, and gave the pass-word and signal 
in suiA inanneE, that, ia the darlr, the guards ne- 
ver dtacQvered that he was a stranger, so that the 
pcivate door was directly opened, and he went 
ferward to the chamber of our drowsy sovereign. 
The Duke was isstaatly roused by the noiise his 
uaoqiected visitor made on entering the room, 
started up all in a tremor, and called aloud in 
a voice of the utmost ani^iety and eonstemation, 
" Has be escaped ?— Has he come hither ?^ Now 
the old mm being by this time as much affright- 
ed as the Duke, began also to vociieratQ^, tilt at 
last, both standing opposite to each other, broke 
out into a fit of mad laughter, which, at the same 
time, being accompanied by all the symptoms of 
deadly fear, inspired the listeners with horror ; 
and die neaveat attendants, on looking tn,|perceived 
thattlieivvisageswere abominably writhen and con- 
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tracted. The groom of the chambers had indeed 
watched the whole transaction from the next room, 
and was so much agitated, that he ran away for 
the physician, who came immediately, and tried 
every means in his power to bring the unhappy 
men to their senses, but it was impossible to make 
them listen to any third party; the same paroxysms 
of terror and utter madness were renewed, till at 
last they were quite exhausted, and fell into a 
sleep or stupor so still, that it was like that of 
death. As for the mysterious old man, who caus- 
ed all this disturbance, Leonardo the physician 
recognized in him at once the castellan of Schar- 
fenstein, and being well aware of the state of 
circumstances there, he concluded that some fatal 
blow had been struck against the Duke from that 
quarter. At the same time, he endeavoured to 
guard against any more outbreakings of such 
alarming madness. He therefore made the cas- 
tellan be removed to another room, in hopes that 
such paroxysms would not recur, unless brought 
on by some outwardly exciting cause. But though 
thus separated, no sooner had the Duke and the 
old man awoke from their unnatural slumber, than 
their eyes began to roll, and they seemed anxious- 
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ly to look for each other,----so they continued un- 
der the influence of raging delirium, till they were 
again brought together, after which the same mad 
grimaces and laughter were renewed as before. 

Since then their condition has remained equal- 
ly perplexing and disastrous — ^notwithstanding all 
that the. physicians have tried against it; so that 
with deep sorrow they were at last obliged. to in- 
form the Duchess that her son was incurably in- 
sane. She now sees the kingdom deserted, with- 
out any ruler, and yet begs that~ the ministers 
will, for some time at least, suspend their choice 
of a regent. 

Meanwhile the people begin to murmur, rather 
formidably, that Prince Charles is neither niad 
nor guilty. Even here, one may trace that in- 
ward bom apprehension, that anticipation of the 
truth, which, though it can be suppressed for a 
time, is yet a principle inherent in the human 
mind. Though they dare not speak freely, yet 
no one doubts in his heart, that the Duke^s ma- 

,r 

lady is an awful judgment against him, for the 
sufferings that he inflicted on his brother ; and it 
is certain that a ministerial deputation will im- 
mediately be sent to Scharfenstein. It may be 
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wdl» tIwDefi»9, durt jevk prepare die Ptince for 
ibis viaity and aannre hm- that th» peofle have 
placed all their hopes o» him^ 

JuliuBy dare msy one m tfa» irovkl ever dimdie 
that he stands at the goal of his allotted course ? 
Every where^ and at all timeS) nan but gvoposin 
the dark ; even when, fay self-denial, and the re- 
nunciation of hopes which bad been ton^y che- 
rished, he thinks that he must hdaUibl j sectire 
peace, he is disappointed ;— -there aw duties yet 
to be folfilled betwixt him and the giave. But 
I shall not detain the couzier for the sake of mo- 
ralizing ! 



There remains but little to be added to the pre- 
ceding letters, but that, little dissolves every 
lingering doud, and for the rest, all is sunshine. 
As Felix had anticipated, the Prince found that 
the voice of Frovidenoe called him to the throne ; 
and though the busy wodd, with all its goings 
on, was now more than ever disagreeable to him, 
he did not hesitate to obey the summons. The 
scene was, indeed, moving, whoi the old Duchess 
welcomed at court her s(», who had been so loi^ 
an exile, while the Prince's digni^ed figi»e, and 
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quiet demeaaour, a&noiAced lo^very feeling heart 
how he hSBtd siriveii Against his o^wa piSMflng» and 
conquered. 

As to the GMiatesg JuMa, soeie dme elapsed 
befiaare she oeuid be persuaded to kave her retire- 
xa&\t. The veil that Pn»?idenoe had drawn foe- 
twixt her and the ^wtward world, was, in her esU- 
mationy a ioken thai she ought never to change 
her made of life. But wonderfitl 4md tnscrutaUe 
are the mysteries of the connection between mind 
and bodily frame, acting and re-acting on each 
other ! — In her excessive grief, her eyes became 
dim, till, for a time, their sense was wholly lost ; 
but it was found that this evil was not irremedi- 
able ; once more she had regained some percep- 
tion of the daylight ; an English physician, who 
then passed through the capital, was employed, 
and completed her recovery. It is needless to 
add, that she remained the only Temale friend 
and confidante of the reigning Duke Charles, 
who, from the mere consciousness of her being 
near to him, drew inspirations of courage, energy, 
and perseverance in all his undertakings. As 
for Julius, he was, in every respect, happy and 
fortunate. Distinguished for his admirable con. 
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duct, both in private life, and as a soldier on 
the battle-field, it came to pass, in after years^ 
when his beloved parents were united in death, 
when also the former Duke rested under a mag- 
ni6cent monument, and the sovereign power 
merged into another principality, Julius was ap- 
pointed prime minister, and continued to behave 
with such spirit and propriety thi^t he was re-- 
spected even as much as if he had himself been 
on the throne. 
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It happened *G»oe wt Manbeim, in the year 175 — , 
late in <he month of October, that there had been 
a frightfoi tempest through the night. The roads 
WCTO become tdmesC impaiBsable from the ram, and 
three j&mg ladies, who had been for some time 
inaepsrable oompanion« in the pubUc gardens, 
found diemselveB debarred of their u^aal prome- 
nade. Amelia and Mania, however, would by no 
means %e piev^mted from making their appearance, 
at the hoar appointed, m the house of their friend 
Florentine, for ehehad throu^ the last fortnight 
been «» Msrarved, melancholy, and nerTOus, that 
tl»ef iitd no do^ribt the storm must h»ve alarmed 
anddiBtulbedherexceediiigty. Indeed, there had 
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been wind, rain, hail, and thunder, enough to ba- 
nish sleep from the couch of every inhabitant in 
the town. 

Just as they expected, Florentine came to re- 
ceive them, evidently in great agitation, and em- 
braced them, even with more than usual affection. 
^^ A fine morning for our excursion r said Ame- 
lia, trying to assume a tone of pleasantry ; ^^ How 
have you got through that awfiil night ?^ *^ Not 
very tranquilly, as you may suppose,^ said Flo- 
rentine ; ^' this house, you are aware, is none of 
the best; the situation too is exposed; and I 
thought every moment it would have been blown 
down about our ears.^ '^ It is well then that you 
are not to remain in it long,^ said Maria, smiling 
rather archly. " Aye, very true !" replied Flo- 
rentine, "to-morrow is the day fixed for the 
Count''s return from Italy. His last letter was 
dated from Berne. He is in hopes that our 
marriage will take place immediately, and that 
we shall set out directly afterwards for his grand 
castle near Hanover." 

" He is only in hopes then P" said Maria ; 
" you pronounced these words, too, in a tone so 
mysterious, that I could almost think you in- 
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tended to disappoint him. — " Not I indeed !'' 
answered Florentine, " but how many hopes of 
this life are, unawares, blighted in the bud !^^ 
"-' Dearest Florentine !^^ said Maria, again embrac- 
ing her, '^for a long time already, my sister and I 
have been perplexing ourselves in vain, to find out 
what could have thus destroyed the wonted high 
spirits of our beloved friend ? To say the truth, we 
have tormented ourselves with the thought, that 
perhaps some family considerations might have con- 
strained you to this marriage with the Count, and 
that it is quite against your own wishes." ** Family 
considerations !" answered Florentine ; alas ! you 
forget that I am now quite alone in the world. 
Our race is almost extinct, — for I am the only 
branch that is not already mouldering in the an- 
cestral vaults. Besides, have I not confessed to 
you, that I love the Coimt with my whole heart ! 
Or, did you think that I had lost all regard 
for truth, when, about a month ago, I gave you 
such a brilliant description of his character ? 
" Nay, how can we know what to believe .?'*' said 
Maria. ^^ Is it not an obvious and unaccount- 
able contradiction, that a betrothed bride, as you 
are, possessed too of beauty, fortune, and talents ; 
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ftwtocpv^r, ^lio hfts Bot to enooottter the )^m of 
lemnga betoreddomei^c <mi», filiould, in spite 
of «il tfaiB, look forward irith viakie vpfae^Yi&tmm 
nd meliiidioly «o hear narriifege day !^ 

Fiorandne gtPfe a band to each of her frkttds. 
*^ You are, indeed, too good, and too anxioiifi 
about lae,^ said she ; *^ I ought to be ashaaoed of 
having so long kq)t up that mysterious reserve 
<di wbiefa you complain. At this moment, kide«d, 
I am not veil enough to enter on any CfsiplaBa- 
tions ;-— but, some time to-day I dhall speak ^h 
you more composedly, and all will foe cleared up. 
For the present, I beseech you, let us choose 
some other sulgect.^ The violent nervous ex- 
dtement which Floroitine betrayed made her 
friends readily comply with this suggestion,-— 
and, as usual on such occasions, they had again re- 
ooisaae to the weather. Amelia began to describe, 
as huoKMously as she could, all the effects and 
varieties of last night^s tempest, till Maria int^« 
posed in rather a serious tone-*-^^ In truth, I 
must confess, that for my own part, I thought 
frequently there was somewhat far more than 
usual or natural in the disturbances of that «t«m. 
Many times it seeined to me as if the window of 



ksve iieficved that vane tme Jiad tome in, md 
WM dsKfring JMner and nsftnr io mj bed. I 
lieard thescoaidisfineamiTnd steps on tlR&K>tf«» 
tramp, — ^tr«mp,--«o that I shmsed iridi tensor, 
and Ud mfmH^ as fai^ as^posaUe, under the faed- 
clotbes.'' <^ Ohi"" med j\]iidia ^ don"^ jspeak 
cf this, I beseech you ! I dare mot tell how often 
I Hiysdf have heaid such neises, though I have 
never in my life, seen any thing more than oidi- 
nary!^ ^^ So much the better ; — God grant thti^ 
you never may!^ The sdenm tone, and dis- 
quietude of eye, with which these words were pro* 
nounced, alarmed her friends. ** Have you then 
ever seen an apparition?"^ said Amelia. ^^ Not 
exactly, — not in the sense in which you have put 
the question,^ replied Florentine, ** and yet, — — 
however, you must for a while suspend your cu- 
riesily. In the evening,, if I Kve, — I mean if I 
should be better then,— I shall tell you all.''^ ^ 

Maria here twitched her sister by the sleeve, 
«dA the latter directly unden^tood the signal. 
They both conehided that Florentine would wil- 
lingly be left alone, and, anxious as they feh on 
account of her evident low spirits, it was not hhe- 
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ly that the prolonged intrusioii of their company 
would now do her any service. In taking her 
shawl from the table, Maria made a discovery, 
that proved more than ever her friend^s state of 
mind. She found a large prayer book open, in 
which Florentine had. been reading, — and on 
glancing at the rubric— she saw, ^^ Hymns for 
the dying, and prayers for the dead.*" An ice- 
cold shuddering shook her frame as she read these 
words, and the friends parted with tears and sobs, 
even though their separaition was to be for so short 
a time— almost as if they were never to meet again 

in this world. 

At last, however, the wished-for evening inter- 
view drew on,-*and the two sisters were delighted 
to find that Florentine was able to receive them 
with perfect cheerfrilness, as if every painful im- 
pression of the morning had been forgotten; 
" You must excuse all my folly, at your last kind 
kind visit,*^ said she, ^' for in truth I had been 
quite worn out by want of sleep, and the constant 
alarm of that terrible night. Besides, I thought 
that I was on the very brink of the grave, — I 
could not banish this apprehension,-»therefore, 
after you had gone, I wrote out my last will and 
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testament, whicl) is, by this time, deposited safely 
in the Council Chamber with the Magistrates. 
However, since dinner time, I have had two hours 
of sound sleep, and feel myself so much recovered, 
that I could almost laugh at all my terrors of the 
morning.^ " But, my dearest Florentine,^ said 
Maria, ^^ who in all the world would be led to 
fancies like these, — who would think of approach- 
ing death, or the nesessity of writing one^s last 
will, merely on account of a sleepless night, and 
a thunder storm ?^ " Nay, nay," answered Flo- 
rentine, ^^ this would indeed be very absurd ; and 
I by no means wish you to suppose that the tem- 
pest alone caused my distress of mind. My feelings 
were indeed wound up already to a point which ren- 
dered any farther excitement unnecessary and su- 
perfluous. But it is time for me to give over 
speaking in riddles, and to fulfil my promise. 
You must be prepared to hear details which are 
not a little extraordinary, — ^perhaps almost incre- 
dible. In the first place, however, let us order a 
blazing fire, — ^for if my stories alone are enough 
to. freeze the blood, it is better that the cold damp 
air of this room shpuld not add its influence.''^ 
While the serviants kindled the fire, and laid 
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bfflstt «f vood oa die hearth &r keqnig it 
1^ Mam snd iier Aiflter espMssed iheir satiafiic- 
tun and del^ht at finding finch am imp row wat 
in Fktentine's atate of mind and apirits ; tiie lat- 
ter also amued ihem that ahe was rdiered be- 
yand measure by the resolittbn she had tahm to 
dsaae with them that load of mysterious Appre- 
hcBssiiNi to whidi she had been so hmg subjected. 
Soy when the senrants had n^red, and diey took 
then: places round the fire, she began as follows : 
*^ You were both well acquainted wilh my 
dear sister Seraphina, but yet,— there was not 
one individual, but myself, who had been in 
reality admitted to her confidence. Therefixre, 
before I come to the story of which she is the 
proper heroine, it will be requinte tiuit I should 
tell you somewhat more than you could have 
guessed of her true character. E¥en in her 
eariiest infancy Seraphina appeared quite differ- 
ent from all other children. She was a year 
younger than me ; yet when we were placed in 
the nursery with all our playthings around us, and 
I was quite lost to myself and all the world in the 
amusement which they afiorded, she would sit, 
even fixr hoars together, with her eyes fixed on 
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tkegramii^ md aio mie couU jg^esB ^^tutt veaBy 
attUBtod Iter attentsom. In skint, i^ ^Mk no 
flKM of iBtevefie-^kber m the smusemeiftB «r tlie 
imks af loiher <^itdctm, — bvt our ftther and mo- 
tlier did not gifie thonsdviea bmmA ^ncem ^bocft 
this matter. The^'Oondnded, indeed^ dutt ^era- 
phiAft's absNbractiiai mn omorg »eoety io a Hunt- 
Hess ^peweptiim and iSBdio(g«, ivliieh wovdd at- 
W4^ fKwv^ a fiimidiUe ^ibstade «gaRB«t lier ac- 
qpusitioD of thase ^CG&mfUBhm/et^ 4S«iled %e her 
lumk. It 10M pnipaeed, thex^fofe^ to send her 
to n ooBWit, where the fiiolefs decoded tlieir lei- 
sure iumrs to the imCraockn mt ymmg l»eS<efi ; 
ivhni) uneatpeotediy) «n t)ld «iergyiiiaii, ^o hud 
laag beeoi onpkyed H) fnire iesBotKBia otir lRi«iily, 
assured Scmphana^fi friends tbait he bad never, in 
ail his life, 3aet mA asy child ^hose mkid was 
inare sasoefxtible und |N»«rierftd AaA hefs. From 
henoe&rward, then, o«r house mis eonstamtly 
bcaseEt with miMnsibr languages, ^nrwing, dan« 
cing^ imidc, jmd so feith ; hut it was «oon found, 
that, among «o many jmrsuits, tbet^e was only -one 
in which Seraphhcia "wotddmabe «ny progress. 
The granmarians, paimei^anddancing.ntasters, 
shrugged tbeiriiiodiders, and dedaered that their 
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attendance was in vain ; while, on the other hand, 
the musicians were nonplussed for a very differ- 
ent reason,— for Serapfaina soon excelled, in this 
art, all her instructors. More especially, her 
tKMce was so exquisite, that not one of our opera- 
singers could compare with her. 

^' My father perceived, therefore, that his plans 
for this extraordinary child'^s education were at 
one time too confined, at another too excursive— 
in* short, that, for the fiiture, he must allow her 
to follow the bent of her own disposition. Con- 
sequently, Seraphina took an opportunity of re- 
questing, that she might be allowed to take in- 
structions in a science, which, probably, no one 
would ever haVe thought of recommending to her, 
namely, that of astronomy. It is impossible to 
conceive with what impassioned eagerness she 
seized upon, and studied every work that treated 
of the stars, or with what rapture she received 
the telescopes of which my father made her a pre- 
sent at Christmas, when she was in her thirteenth 
year. But, in a short time, astronomy was not 
sufficient to satisfy her imagination. She re- 
vived the old and forgotten study of, astrology ; 
and, many times, to the great vexation of her 
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friends, she was found absorbed over horoscopes 
which she had herself drawn, after attentively 
surveying the stars. My mother died not long 
after Seraphina had begun these extraordinary 
employments, and, on her death-bed, she wished, 
with her last blessing, to warn her daughter 
against them ; but weakness had increased rapid- 
ly, and she was unable to speak as she intended. 
It was hoped, that, in time, such absurd studies 
would lose their influence on Seraphina^s mind ; 
but, on the contrary, as she advanced to woman- 
hood, she seemed to persevere in them even more 
than ever. 

'^ You are a,ware, my dear friends, how much 
she was admired at court— how graceful was her 
figure — ^how glossy and luxuriant her hair— above 
all, how unequalled in beauty were her large blue 
eyes, which oftentimes shone, indeed, with a kind 
of supernatural lustre, that the beholders felt 
in their very hearts, but which no poet could ever 
adequately describe. Many offers of marriage 
were made to her in vain ;-— and, for the most 
part, you know, her time was spent either in se- 
clusion, or with me alone for her companion. She 
had a great dislike for fine dresses, and outward 
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akew^fwy load, Bmdiqg,«0Amdbi4Ms pM8iU6,«H 
QeciMomi whem4Buch ipanrife would h»ve been w^ 
^fsaxei^ hat. It wMwtwt nmong theae vho were 
^Hke ignartat ^ ker «e«l oharaoter^ duKt sucb 
aMMhioi; «ouU luwo been aecribed ta affiytatiMi 
^^SerapMoa waein lier fiftoonith year, wben, by 
laese aeoideatj I aaade 4;ha disoMfiery ef a pbeao- 
laftften ia ker erisleafle, whifch £lled aie with such 
teiroTi that through lay wbele life I have aever 
thoMi^Uy Moe¥<eKdlrom the in^pseBnaiiof that 
advenbttie. Ihaiheen^oataaahisgfleBienskB^aBd 
ea My letiuiiylbuadSeeipUBaetfl&dii^at die%»&- 
dow of my father^s study, seemingly ahsoiibed Jn 
deep reverie^ aad with her ^es^fixed like thoseof a 
auaUaatatue. I had been so accastoiaed to those 
Bloods of silent abstraction^ that though I wished 
her to «|>eak9 1 -did not Jike to disturb hec, — ^Init 
loefaed Aem the window into the garden, wliere, 
to my «tter 4>3toK6luBient, I saw my iather walk^ 
i4g» sad with him '-^tfae identical SeBaphina, who 
BOW atood Mflintimilcss bmde me. ' HeaFenhaT^ 
nancy r ooed I ahiu4 and roa^ to Cont^— but 
at that awiaent the fiarm, thathad ^ now stood 
laka a Ji&Iess atatue, began to mom I locdcad 
^gaJn to Ihe gasden, and saw that aay lather was 
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albiie,a]idwa»gaaiagiun9uoillitBi, mMfmfkstd 
fepf tke absence of hi» eompsnioa* 

^< I dared not ihma Sesaphkia by aslriug' hep 
many questioius but ah^ on l^etber hand, wm 
exceedsngly aindous to koow tibe cannse eiP'iiKf agi- 
tatkm. Ie¥adedthe0iibjcetaswfl)la0lee«lck»ba« 
asked if she had beeir longia* Aestudy ? * Nny, 
Flocentine,^ said Ae vitb a smi)», ^ wikat means 
thia ? Yoa should know best how t» ans<irev tllot 
impmnf. i caoBe hither after yoo^ and had been 
walking in the garden. At least I think s& — 
but am iK^t very suM'.^ 

^^ This hal&coBBdousnesS' of wfaathad just taken 
place wonld not alone have surprised me, as she 
bid often be so absent as t» forget all that passed 
around her. But just thm my father eame into 
the zeom. ^ Seraphina,^ said he rather sternly, 
^ tell me how you got out of my sight all of a 
sudden ? You know I wasjust about to answer what 
you had said,--"When I found that you had dis- 
appeared in the shrubbery. I sought you there 
ia vain— -and now you are in the house before 
me !' ^ It is very strange P answered she, ' and, 
for my own part, I know not how all this has hap- 
pttied !^ From that hew, I was forced to believe 
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theassertions of people, whphad insbted, that at 
the Tery time when we knew that Seraphina was 
sitting at home, and in our own presence, she had 
been seen elsewhere. Besides, I recollected, that, 
during her childhood, she often used to speak of 
being carried away firom this earth ; whether in 
dreams or supematurally was unexplained, and 
that she had been with angels in Heaven ; to 
which circiunstance were attributed her disregard 
and indifference, when her young companions 
wished her to join in their usual plays. 

** My father, however, would never believe any 
of these rumours, — ^nor would he now listen to 
what I told him privately of Seraphina being vi- 
sible at one and the same moment in the library 
and the garden. ^ Say no more, I command 
you,^ he exclaimed, ^ I have heard quite 
enough of those wonders and miracles with which 
your own imagination so amply supplies you. 
It is true, indeed, that Seraphina^s character is 
extraordinary. She is by no means lite other 
young people of the same age and rank ; but, as 
to her appearing in different places at one mo- 
ment, or her intercourse with supernatural be- 
ings, and the world of spirits, I shall certainly 
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never be persuaded into the belief of such ab- 
surdity.' Alas !' my father did not reflect, that 
when we poor mortals speak of our own future 
conduct and feelings the word never is one which 
may not be used rashly ! 

^^ About a year and a half afterwards, there took 
place another adventure, which was well calculated 
to overturn all his usual opinions. One Sunday, 
Seraphina and I were both reminded of a visit, 
for which we had been engaged long before ; but, 
though she always regretted our separation, even 
for a short interval, yet she would give up my 
society, when, as on the present occasion, it must 
be retained at the expence of going to a crowded 
party. Even the preliminary task of dressing for 
such an assembly, was to her an insupportable 
torment, for she recollected all the while, that 
this trouble was for no other purpose but to 
bring her amidst a circle of people, whose shallow 
intellects, and affected politeness, were in the ut- 
most degree repulsive and disgusting. Besides, 
she never failed, at these large parties, to meet 
with individuals, whose physiognomies were such, 
that she could not speak to them without shud- 
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immgf^uAenm wIwm pMsenee, ^ s short fme, 
ittide iMritaUgp i& for acmrst day* afterwards. 

^^Oq Ab flManon^ wheK lk»> hour approaehed 
■hft widnd thai i dwdd g«: wSOm^ her, wft«ii 
my father, guspectiiig what vault happen*, came 
kM anr Toan^ and insiated that the should alter 
har intiatfinnn ^ OaaesDHot VMUNMee tho world at 
tagethar/ «kl hi^ ^ andthaae are some kmtatioiis, 
which it is ana indiqiensahfe di^ t& accept.^ 
In fine»ha gave* anabaokBke caasnand that Seraphi- 
na should dnma as quickly aa^poaiibta, aud go with 
ma. I had juak bdhte sen* awarp my waking- 
maid» so thafc my sktar hersalf took the %ht^ 
aad went up stsiai for her batl dress, wlmh hung 
m a aaacow dosat, ar father press, adjcAniug' a 
large raom on ihe floor aboaa. 

^^ She steid a loi^r time than eould have been 
reqmred for an enrand af tins kind, and when 
she at last returned, her whole iq^aavanee was 
so much dumged, that I could not help ut- 
tering a sciaam of temnr. My ftther, too, ex- 
claimed in a tone of anxiety and eompassion — 
' CMId^^hild ! What, in all the* world, has 
happened to yact?^ She had not been absent 
above a quarter of an hour, yet the expression of 
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her features was completely altered ; there never 
was much colour in her checks, but now they 
were of an ashy paleness, and even her lips were 
of adeathlike hue. Almost .unconBcious of what 
I didy I ran to embrace her ; I could not speak ; 
€aily my looks , implored that she would explain 
what jnisfortune had happened to her. For a 
kaig time, however^ £he lay in my arms, silent and 
motionless, and it was but the kind and afiection- 
•teaexpreasicm of.her.bright.hhte eyes, by which 
we could know, that -her attention was not wholly 
widtdrawui from this cworld. 

^^ ^ Itwas A suddenillnessfthat.seisedme/ she 
said^t^leDgthr- -^oneof my.old nervous attacks ; 
but I <aim much better already, and shall be quite 
well fioon.^ Then she inquired if my father still 
wished that she/should go to the party, but, un- 
der present circumstances, he, of course, allowed 
that this would be hazardous, insiating, however, 
4;bat L should go, though I urged, as much as I 
dared, that my attendance would be indispensable 
for Seraphina ; yet, in the end, I was obliged to 
set out, though, to part £rom her at suefa ^a time 
grieved me to the heart. I had ordered the car- 
liage, at Mi early hour, to bring me away, yet 
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my disquietude was so great, that I. could, not 
wait for it, and at last determined on walking 
home, attended by a friend^s servant, who could 
scarcely keep pace with me, for, indeed, I ran all 
the way. 

I ^^ Arrived at home, however, my /impatience to 
be with her again was not immediately gratified, 
fdr I found her apartment deserted. ^ Where 
is she ?^ I demanded with vehemence. ^ Ma- 
demoiselle Seraphina,^ said the lacquey, ^ is in 
his Excellency's cabinet.' — * Alone, then?' — 
< No — ^she is with his Excellency.' — I hastened 
to the study, and found the door locked against 
me ; however, when they heard my voice, it was 
opened immediately, and they both came to meet 
me. Seraphina was in tears, and my father was 
agitated to a degree which I should have thought 
impossible in a state minister of his talents and 
experience. She at once understood my anxious 
looks, and took my arm, that we might retire to- 
gether, but, before going, she was obliged.to tran- 
quillize 'my father, by an assurance that she would 
remember her promise, of which I knew, not 
then the cause or purport. For some time after 
we bad cou^e into our own room> Seraphina seem- 
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ed so much overpowered by conflicting emotions, 
that I was almost afraid to speak to her, but, at 
last, when I ventured to express my anxious wish 
to know what had happened above stairs, she said, 

* your curiosity must so far be gratified — at least I 
can explain to you part of this mystery — ^but not 
without making one explicit condition, to which, in 
the first place, you must agree solemnly. In short, 
you must swear to be satisfied with that which I 
disclose to you — ^not to misuse your influence 
over my heart, in order to bring out farther dis- 
coveries — ^nor even to express a desire of knowing 
that which I am bound to conceal from you V — 

* Well, then, — I do swear !' — * And now, dear- 
est Florentine,^ she continued, ^ forgive me, that, 
for the first time in my life, I should thus have 
thoughts in which you cannot share, and, for the 
first time, too, have looked on your mere promise 
as insuflicient — but my father has compelled me 
to this course, and it was to this he alluded in 
that anxious tone, when we parted to-night.^ — 
I only begged that she would come to an explana- 
tion within the prescribed limits, and at last she 
began : — 
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^^ < I cannot describe to you what an irresistible 
pressure of low spirits-^almost of despair, had 
come over me, when I went for my ball-^ress. 
When I had shut the door of this room, and was 
on my way up stairs, I could not help feeling as 
if I were to part from you, and from this li&-«- 
yet that I had a long and dreary pilgrimage to 
'go through j—»many dark nights of suffering and 
sorrow,— ^before I could reach any home of rest. 
Certainly, the very air which I then inhaled was 
not the same elemjent by which we are usually 
surrounded; indeed, I could scarcely breathe, 
and the pain of that conflict was such, that I felt 
cold drops, as if in the struggle with death, break 
out on my forehead. It is most certain, too, that 
I was not then aiUme on the staircase, though, for 
a long while, I did not venture to look round. 

** Yqu already know, Florentine, how fervent- 
ly I prayed after our mother^s death,— but in 
vain,-— that she would once more appear, and 
speak with me. ^ Now I thought her ghost was 
moving behind me, and had come to punish and 
reprove me for my'presumption in those prayers'; 
yet it was a strange and foolish fancy, that she 
who was ever so good and kind, could thus have 
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been offended by an affectionate daughter's wish 
to see her again, especially, too, when many 
years were elapsed since that wish had been 
iramed ; and I felt so conscious of my own incon* 
sistency, that at last I took courage, and looked 
for the ghost,— -but whether my senses were too 
conAised to discern objects, or that no one was 
there, I cannot tell. I did not perceive any 
thing unusual, yet as I advanced on the stair* 
case, I heard of new, and always more distinctly, 
the sound of steps following close behind me. I 
came to the room-door on the corridor, however, 
but there my gown ^as held fast ; I could proceed 
no farther, and sank down on the threshold in an 
agony of fear. 

^^ ^ In a fcfw moments afterwards, I luckily dis- 
covered by the light of my candle, which had not 
been extinguished, that in [this last accident 
there was nothing supernatural ;^<--my dress had 
caught hold of an old chest of drawers, with rough 
brass handles, which had been placed in the cor- 
ridor, to be removed on the following day. This 
gave me new courage ; I felt indignant at my 
own folly, rose and went on to the clothes' press ; 
but think only, Florentine, what must have 
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been my horror, when, just as. I was about to li^ 
my hand on the lock, the folding-doors opened of 
themselves without noise, my candle was extin- 
guished, and precisely as if I had walked up to 
a mirror, I saw myself advancing from the closet. 
The figure was like a picture painted on a dark 
ground, visible by its own light, and giving out 
a kind of effulgence, by which other objects in 
the room were also to be distinguished. ^ Tremble 
not, — ^fear not ! ^ said a voice, * I am thine own. 
SPIRIT, thy sEcoNP SELF, and am come to an- 
nounce thy death, which is near at hand, and the 
fate which hangs over thy whole race .' ^ There- 
after, the spectre explained to me many eventa 
that are yet to come. I listened with a degree of 
calmness and reflection which is to myself wonder- 
ful, and, just as I had proposed a question on your 
account, feeling m6st anxious to receive an an- 
swer, the room became utterly dark, and all traces- 
of the supernatural visitation were gone. ^ This, 
my dearest Florentine,^ concluded Seraphina, ^ is 
all that I am permitted to tell you.** 

" ^ Good Heaven I ' cried I, * your death, then, 
is near at hand P^ For that thought at the mo- 
ment completely overpowered every other in my 
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mind. Seraphina only nodded her assent, but, 
at the same time, made a sign, that, even on this 
point, I must not venture any farther questions. 
My father, she added, had given her his promise, 
that, when the proper time came, he would himself 
afford me the needful explanations. — * When the 
proper time comes !^ I repeated in a half re- 
proachful tone, — ^for after I had been told so 
much, and must undergo, in consequence, such 
grief and agitation, it seemed to me already 
foil time that I should hear all the rest. I 
begged an interview with my father that same 
evening, and acquainted him with what had past, 
but to my request for more information, he re- 
mained inexorable. He said also that Seraphina^s 
adventure might, after all, have been but the 
natural effect of a highly excited and disordered 
imagination. But, as on the third day afterwards, 
my isister was indeed taken ill, and was confined 
to bed, his disbelief seemed nearly quite overcome, 
and though I had not yet learned that her dying 
day had been prophesied, I perceived too well from 
het deadly paleness, and the looks with which she 
regarded us, that her last moments were fast ap- 
proaching. In the evening we were sitting be- 
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side ber, and she had been for some time engaged 
in prayer^ when suddenly she inquired, ^ Has 
the clock not yet struck nine ?^ ^ Not yet — ^but it 
is near the hour, answered my fitther/ ^ Weil 
then,*— you will not forget me/ said S^aphina, 
grasping my hand, ^ Ere long we shall meet 
again !^ Just as the clock began to strike nine, 
she sank back on her pillow and expired ! 

'^ All this I have repeated from the account 
given me by my father, for I was so ccMnpletelyover- 
come by the agony of my own feelings, that dur- 
ing, that dreadftd day of Seraphina^s iUnesa, I 
knew not what passed around me. It was not till 
after her death, that I awoke again to self-con- 
scioushess— to resume my part in a world which 
now appeared to me like a desert. Besides, I 
could not help reproaching myself^ that the state 
into which I wasr brought by my anxietyrand hor- 
ror, must have made me appear to Seraphina, as 
if I were wanting in due attention to her in her 
last moments. Even to this hour I never can 
think of that scene, without shuddering. After 
the day of her ftmeral, my &ther sat with me 
here in this room at the same hour of the .even- 
ing. ^ You must be aware, morentine,' said he. 
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^ that the time is not yet arrived to explain to 
you the farther prophecies of the apparition, as 
it has been called.^ I did not urge for any ex- 
planations — but coidd not help adding, ^ And 
yet, after a share of those prophecies, whatever 
they were, has beeii so frightfully fulfilled, can 
you speak of the apparition as if it were a delu- 
sion?' ^ Alas ! my dear .child,' answered my 
father, ^ you know not what a mysterious and 
dangerous companion every mortal has in his^own 
imagination, and Seraphina will not be the last 
victim of this enemy !' We were sitting, as I 
have said, in this room, just as we are now placed 
near the fire, which was nearly burned out, and 
1 was about to answer what he had said, when I 
perceived that his looks were directed towards the 
door, with an expression of anxious and fearful at- 
tention. I could not discern any reason for this; 
—however, in the next minute, the door opened 
suddenly-^though we heard no steps, nor did any 
one appea r ■ ' ^ 

Here Florentine paused, as if overcome by her 
recollections, and Amelia, with a loud scream, 
started up from her chair. Her friends inquired 
what had disturbed her, — ^but she seemed afraid 
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to answer, and would by no means return to faer 
chair— -of which the back was turned to the door. 
At length, looking round the room with a pale ti- 
mid expression, she confessed that, just as Floren- 
tine had pronounced the last words ^^ nor did any 
one appear,^ — she had felt on her neck the pres- 
sure of an ice-cold hand. " There indeed we 
had no proof of delusive imagination ;^ ex- 
claimed Maria, ^^ as the ice-cold hand, it was 
no other than mine, for I had been leaning on 
your chair, and when, as I thought, Florentine 
was about to tell us of another ghost, I felt an 
impulse to cling, as if for protection, to some be- 
ing that I knew was living and corporeal. But 
what happened then .^'^ ^^ It was strange enough f 
continued Florentine, ^' I started when the door 
opened, drew nearer to my father, and asked him 
whether he did not perceive a kind of effulgence 
coming from the door ? It was not the gleam of 
the moon — ^nor of a candle, nor lamp— but I 
thought of what Seraphina had described of the 
figure seen by its own light, and believed that the 
spectre was iagain there. My father answered 
me with a calmness which I thought was affected 
— for his voice faltered, * Well, Florentine, if 
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I did see the light of which you speak, might 
not this too be the delusion of our own disordered 
senses ? We have both suffered deeply in the. 
loss of that beloved and gentle being, — ^nor can, 
it be wondered at, if our imaginations were even 
in the same state of excitement with her own. 
Besides, that a door should open, though no one 
enters, can be explained very naturally, and has 
happened a thousand times ere now/ ^ On such 
occasions, one generally closes it again,^ said I, 
without, however, feeling courage to carry my sug^ 
gestion into effect. ^ That is very easily done,^ 
said my father, — ^he rose and walked a few paces 
• — trembled visibly, and turned back. ' After all, 
we had best leave it open,^ added he, ^ for the 
room has for some time been much too warm.** Of 
the light, as I have said, I can give no exact dcr 
scription, nor can compare it with aught that 
I have seen before, nor since-l-but had my sister's 
ghost entered, I should have flown with open arms 
to meet her. It was the mysterious and awful 
uncertainty of that efiulgence, that made me 
look on it with horror. Soon afterwards, several 
,of our servants cam^ with candles to arrange the 
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Bupper-taUei and nolhing more occurred that was 
extraordinary. 

^^ The lapse of time could not efface or diminish 
our remembrance of Seraphina, but had its usual 
influence in lessening the impres8i<Hi of that even- 
ing's adventure^ Not long afterwards^ I had 
the pleasure of becoming acquainted with my dear 
friends AmeUa and Maria^ in whose society I have 
agreeably spent many an hour that would other- 
wise have been lost in painful reflections ; and as 
to the remaining prophecies^ whose &ilfilment yet 
hung over us, I endeavoured to banish them as 
much as possible from my mind* You remember 
how beautifiil and delightful lliat month of April 
was, after we first met together. It happened 
once, that, after walking beyond the usual hour, 
you had returned bmne, but still the evening was 
so pleasant, that I lingered alone in the gardens 
adjoining to our house. The pure blue sky 
above^-the glowing tints of tlie west*-*-<md frag- 
rant air, were so enchanting^ that I quite for- 
got how the time past, till a bat came '^oftentimes 
whirling and chirping round my head^ and serv« 
ed as a monitor that I ought to have been with- 
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in doors* At that menient,. too, the thought 
came painfidly into my mind^'*— ever since my 
sister^s death, -if I chanced to stay abroad till a 
late hour, my father used to send one of the ser" 
vants with a warm oloi^ or shawl, but now it 
seemed as if I were quite forgotten. At that 
idea,«^I felt a dullness in every limb, which the 
evening, though now become cool, could not have 
produced. By chance I was garing at a walk 
shaded by fruit trees, now in full blossom^ which 
had been a favourite haunt of Seraphina^s, and 
methought I beheld there gleams of the s^me 
light which had alarmed us on the night after her 
funeral* I ran thither, in hopes that she herself 
might appear to me, but was disappointed, — ^the 
light vanished^ and I returned quickly homewards. 
^^ On entering the house, I found here also 
much that was unusual and perplexing. I had 
supposed that supper would have been kept wait- 
ing on my account, but it seemed not even to 
have been thought of— on the contrary, the ser- 
vants were all running to and fro, in the utmost 
confusion, packing up dothes, furniture, books, 
and papers. ^ What means all this-^who is go- 
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ing to travel ?' said I.*-^ Good Heaven ! do 
you not know ?^ said my father^s chasaetir, ' his 
Excellency.-— you, Mademoiselle, and all of us." 
— * At what time, then, and whither ?' — * This 
very evening,— to the country." — * And for what 
reason ?^ The man shrugged his shoulders with- 
out speaking, and I went on to my father^s study. 
* Seraphioa^s second prophecy,'' said he, ^ has 
tiow been fiilfilled ; and this was of all the most 
improbable. I have been disgraced and deposed."* 
i — *' And this, too, she had anticipated ?^ — ^ Pre- 
cisely so ; but I concealed it firom you of course. 
As for the rest, I submit willingly to this change 
of fortune, and leave my place as minister to one 
who may Use more art, and remain longer in fa- 
your. I shall go to my house in the country, — 
and live only for your sake, and that of my own 
faithfiil tenants and adherents.'' Distressed to the 
hearty as I should have otherwise been by this 
misfortune, my fi»ther^s equanimity and decision of 
character tranquillized my feelings,-— We i^et out 
at midnight, for he would not remain here an hour 
longer than was absolutely requisite. During the 
journey, he continued perfectly cheerful, and, on 
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arriving at the castle, found so much there to ar- 
range, which had long been, of necessity, delay- 
ed and neglected, that his active mind was at no 
loss for a proper sphere of exertion. Notwith- 
standing this, however, he was attacked, after 
some time, by an illness, which, from the com- 
mencement, the physicians declared to be danger- 
ous. He followed the regimen which they pre- 
scribed, and avoided encountering too much fa- 
tigue either of mind or body, — yet without en- 
tertaining, himself, any hopes of recovery. * Se- 
raphina,^ he now said, * was correct in two of 
her prophecies^— for the third time, also, there is 
no doubt, that she will prove in the right!'' I 
was dreadfully agitated when I discovered^ that, 
according to his own belief, death would soon 
overtake him. A change, every day for the 
worse, became obvious — ^he was confined to bed, 
and one eveiiing desired to speak with me alone. 
< Experience,'* said he, in a feeble struggling 
voice, ^ has at length put an end to my disbe- 
lief. The ninth hour of this night is, according 
to Seraphina's divination, to be the hour of my 
death ; and, therefore, my dear child, I have a few 
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words of admbnidiment to address to you. Re- 
inaiDy if it be possible, eTen as you now are, ui^ 
mairied, and with your affections disengaged. It 
seems that Fate has determined on the final ex- 
tinction of our family. More it is needless to say 
at present. But if you should ever meet with a 
lover worthy of your regard, remember, before your 
marriage-day, to examine and read tlie sealed pa- 
per which I now give to you. It is my decided 
command, however, that you shall not look into 
it unless these circumstances occur, because you 
would otherwise occasion to yoursdf needless dis- 
quietude.^ At these words, to which I listened 
with sobs and tears, he drew from under his pil- 
low, and gave to me a small sealed packet, which 
I took, and have preserved according to his in- 
junctions, but I thought little then of what might 
be its contents. Every other feeling was over- 
powered in my affliction. He died peacefrdly, 
while I was supporting him, precisely as the clock 
struck nine. On the evening after his frmeral, 
the same unearthly radiance was seen in my cham- 
ber. 

<^ You know that, being unable to support a 
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life of solitude in the country, I came in a short 
time back to the capital, that I might enjoy the 
society of my two beloved friends. You are 
aware how long I remained inconsolable^ but your 
ceaseless ^ideavours had succeeded in restoring 
me to cheerfrilness, and I joined, like others of 
my own age, in the diversions of the beau monde. 
My father had, indeed, advised me to avoid mar- 
riage, but had made this no positive condition. 
Count Bruno paid his addresses, and appeared 
to me, in every respect, so amiable, that I could 
not help returning his affection. I believe, how- 
ever, that my father had overlooked one dfect, 
which, of necessity, followed his entrusting me 
with that mysterious packet ; for if I never re- 
solved on marriage^ it was impossible that I could 
ever break the seal, or know what Seraphina had 
divined regarding me. As I had accepted the 
Count^s proposal, and our nuptials were even fix- 
ed, there could be no reason for longer delay. I 
examined the paper, therefore, and shall now 
read to you its contents, which are as follows. 

^ Seraphina^ no doubt, informed you, that when 
she wished to question the apparition about your 
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ftiture destiny, the light and the figure had sud- 
denly vanished. That supernatural being, who, 
as I have reason to think, was the ghost of 
AN unfortunate ANCESTRESS, had already 
announced that you must die at the ninth houri 
three days before that appointed for your wedding. 
Seraphina intended to put the question, whether^ 
by avoiding every such engagement, your life could 
be saved ? Alas, no answer to this question can 
now be obtained, yet it is my conviction, that, on 
the path to the altar, you can only arrive at your 
own destruction. However, I left you no posi- 
tive injunctions against marriage, because I knew 
not, if, by this means, your death could have 
been averted. Think what you ought to do, if 
it be not already too late. Should it be possible 
for my spirit to return to the world, I shall hover 
near you, when these lines are first read.' '^ 

Florentine folded up the letter in silence, and a 
long pause of painAil reflection occurred, before 
another word was uttered by any one. At length 
she resumed, ^^ From the day on which I perused 
this letter, must be dated that change in my dispo- 
sition, for which you, my dear friends, have some- 
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times reproached me. The time of our intended: 
nuptials was fixed by the Count's letters from 
Berne, before I consulted the warning— biit say, 
would not any one in my situation be rendered 
miserable,i — even sunk in despondency by the 
thought, that death inevitably awaits her with the 
approach of that event to which she had^ looked 
forward as the soiu-ce of her greatest happiness ? 
Now, then, I have told you all ;■ — for, to-morrow, 
the Count will certainly arrive. In two days 
afterwards we are to meet publicly at the altar of 
St Mary's church." 

"^ So, then — thisveryday,"— cried Amelia, turn- 
ing deadly pale, and looking at a small clock on 
the secretaire, which was even now on the stroke 
of nine. " Yes, indeed," said Florentine, " yet 
I feel myself so much recovered— so much more 
cheerful than I have been for a long time, that 
methinks death cannot so soon overtake me. I 
have rather been impressed, through this evening, 
with a belief that my so fondly cherished wish 
may be fiilfiUed — that my beloved sister will ap- 
pear to me, and announce that the fearful pro- 
phecy has for once been revoked. Dearest Se- 
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vaphina^-thou urert so suddenly, so untimely 
taken firom me, before I could prove how much 
I loved thee !-— Oh might it be granted me but to 
see thee once more !^ 

Motionless with anxiety and terror, Amelia 
and Maria gazed on the dock, which now began 
to strike. The last glimmering flame oiF the wood- 
fire died away— and the room was for a moment 
dark. ** Welcome— Oh welcome !^ cried Flo- 
rentine in a tone of rapture, and rose with her 
arms extended, advancing to the door which 
then opened. Amidst a radiance like that of the 
full moon in the midnight sky,— -the apparition 
of Seraphina appeared. Florentine flew into her 
embrace. " Thine for ever !'' These words were 
heard, but no one knew who had pronounced 
them, or if both sisters had spoken at one mo- 
ment. 

Immediately the servants rushed into the apart- 
ment, for they had been alarmed by a sotmd as if 
all the glass and porcelain in the Jiouse had been 
broken with one great crash. They found their 
beloved mistress lifeless on the threshold, and all 
attempts to restore her proved in vain. The 
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physicians ascribed her death to natural causes*- 
but Amelia and Maria thought far differently, and 
never, through their lives, forgot the horror of 
that night. 
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